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PLOGARRIAN 


PLOGARRIAN. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

The  little  town  of  Audierne  is  situated  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Quimper,  which  is  the  western- 
most portion  of  the  department  of  Finisterre, 
itself  comprising  the  western  part  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Brittany,  and,  indeed,  the 
land  furthest  west  of  all  the  realm  of  France, 
as  its  name.  Finis  terraa,  is  intended  to  indicate. 
Beyond  that  finis  terras,  the  great  Atlantic  rolls 
its  waves  against  the  rock-bound  coast  in  an 
unbroken  sweep. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  town  of  Audierne 
was  set  down  in  the  gazetteers  and  returns  as 
possessing  a  population  of  one  thousand  souls. 
But   any  one   of   these   thousand   would   have 
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been  mnch  offended  with  any  stranger  who 
should  have  styled  their  abode  by  any  other 
appellation  than  that  of  ville,  and  the  maps 
duly  bore  out  their  pretensions  by  the  size  of 
the  letters  used  to  indicate  its  position.  Now, 
indeed,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  much 
increased.  The  sardine  fishery,  and  especially 
the  business  of  curing  that  popular  fish,  have 
assumed  larger  dimensions.  A  number  of  new 
houses,  built  in  new  lines  of  streets — cheap, 
mean,  and  ugly — have  added  to  the  statistical 
importance  of  the  place,  ^  but  have  sadly  im- 
paired its  old  picturesque  appearance. 

"Whether  called  town  or  village,  Audierne 
was  a  very  pretty  spot  twenty  years  ago. 
Nestling  among  thick  trees  by  the  side  of  its 
little  stream,  and  just  at  the  point  where  that 
stream  swells  to  an  estuary,  which  falls  into  the 
wide  bay  of  Audierne  to  the  southwards,  it  unites 
in  a  special  degree  the  beauties  of  inland  and  of 
coast  scenery.  The  Bay  of  Audierne  is  formed 
by  a  long,  low-lying  tract  of  well-wooded  coast, 
receding  in  a  perfect  segment  of  a  circle,  be- 
tween two  remarkable  and  celebrated  headlands, 
that  of  the  Pointe  du  Raz  to  the  northwards, 
and  that  of  the  Pointe  de  Penmarch  to  the 
southwards.     The   remarkable  nature  of  these 
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two  heacllancls,  stretching  far  out  into  the 
Atlantic,  like  hnge  buttresses  destined  to  pro- 
tect the  land  against  the  tremendous  battering 
of  the  Western  Ocean,  is  sufficient  to  strike  the 
most  careless  eje.  The  coast  rises  in  them  to  a 
vast  height,  and  is  composed  of  granite  rocks 
of  the  boldest  and  wildest  character.  The 
lighthouse  on  the  Pointe  du  Raz  stands  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in 
heavy  weather  the  waves  break  over  it.  The 
celebrity  of  these  two  points  is  to  be  found 
in  all  the  long  series  of  Breton  story,  and  song, 
and  fable  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present 
time.  The  Pointe  du  Raz  is  the  more  western 
land  of  France,  stretching  much  further  in  that 
direction  into  the  Atlantic  than  the  southern 
horn  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  Pointe  de 
Penmarch.  And  hence  the  climate  of  Audierne 
and  its  bay,  protected  from  the  north,  is  much 
softer  and  milder  than  that  of  other  districts 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  town  of  Au- 
dierne to  the  south-east,  so  as  to  be  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  coast,  on  the  gently 
sloping  curve  of  the  bay,  facing  a  little  to  the 
west  of  south,  stands  the  chateau  of  Plogarrian. 

There,  in  their  old  ancestral  chateau,  dwelt. 
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shortly  after  the  beginning  of  this  century,  two 
brothers  named  De  Kergonnec — Eugene  and 
G-regoire.  In  contradiction  to  the  more  usual 
practice  in  French  families,  the  elder,  Eugene — 
the  elder  by  little  more  than  a  year — had  at  an 
early  age  been  sent  away  from  home,  while  the 
younger,  Grregoire,  had  passed  his  life  almost 
entirely  in  Brittany,  and  mainly  at  Plogarrian. 
This  reversal  of  the  ordinary  practice,  however, 
had  not  been  caused  by  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  their  father  to  depose  his  eldest  son 
from  his  rights  and  position  of  heirship  to  the 
family  possessions  in  favour  of  the  younger, 
but  by  the  dissimilar  tastes  and  dispositions  of 
the  two  boys.  Eugene  was  frail  and  delicate  of 
constitution,  town-like  in  his  tastes,  and  bookish 
in  his  habits.  Grregoire,  already  at  fourteen  a 
head  taller  than  his  elder  brother,  was  a  young 
Hercules,  utterly  averse  from  all  studious  pur- 
suits, who  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his 
life  out  of  doors,  in  the  forests  or  on  the  coasts 
of  his  native  province,  and  wished  and  cared 
for  no  other  life.  Both  the  brothers,  there- 
fore, were  equally  delighted  when  it  was  de- 
cided that  Eugene  should  go  to  Paris  to  reside 
in  the  family  of  a  physician,  the  brother-in-law 
of  his  father,  where  he  could  have  the  medical 
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superintendence  which  his  constitution  ren- 
dered desirable,  and  could  at  the  same  time 
profit  by  the  educational  facilities  of  the  capital, 
while  Grregoire  was  to  remain  at  home,  and 
live  the  life  that  he  loved.  What  was  to  be 
Gregoire's  ultimate  destination  and  lot  in  life 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  forethought. 

The  boys  were  about  fourteen  and  fifteen 
when  this  arrangement  was  made  ;  and  matters 
continued  at  Plogarrian  much  as  the  arrange- 
ment left  them  for  the  next  ten  years.  Letters 
came  from  time  to  time  from  Eugene,  re- 
presenting himself  as  improving  in  health, 
contented  with  the  life  he  was  leading,  and 
prosecuting  sundry  branches  of  study  with 
success.  An  occasional  letter  from  the  physician 
brother-in-law  confirmed  these  accounts. 

At  Plogarrian,  the  ten  years  appeared  to 
slip  by  without  bringing  with  them  many  event- 
ful changes.  One  change,  indeed,  had  taken 
place  within  a  year  after  Eugene's  departure 
for  Paris — his  mother,  Madame  de  Kergonnec, 
died.  She  had  been  long  an  invalid,  and  had 
not  seemed  to  count  for  much  in  any  way  in 
the  family.  Nevertheless,  as  often  may  be 
observed    in    similar   cases,   her    removal    did 
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make  a  diiFerence  and  left  the  way  open,  as  one 
may  say,  for  a  state  of  things  in  the  old 
chateau  which  her  continued  life  might  have 
prevented,  or  at  least  modified.  A  certain 
disorder  and  looseness  in  the  mode  of  life  at 
the  chateau,  to  use  no  stronger  word,  seemed 
gradually  to  be  introduced  ;  and  these  charac- 
teristics became  more  marked  as  the  old  man 
sunk  gradually  into  imbecility  and  Gregoire 
became  a  young  man.  The  elder  De  Kergonnec 
had  for  several  years,  beginning  probably  from 
the  time  when  his  wife's  health  no  longer 
enabled  her  to  mix  with  the  world,  seen  but 
little  society,  save  two  or  three  neighbouring 
parish  priests,  the  doctor,  and  the  mayor  of 
Audierne.  But  gradually  the  priests  and  the 
mayor  left  off  frequenting  the  chateau.  The 
young  man  could  not  be  expected  to  live  with- 
out society  of  any  kind  ;  and  as  the  old  man 
became  more  and  more  incapable  of  governing, 
and  his  son  became  more  and  more  master  of 
himself  and  of  the  chateau,  guests  might  very 
frequently  be  found  there  who  would  have 
seemed  of  evil  augury  to  any  wellwisher  to  the 
family.  It  was  not  that  the  disordered  life 
which  has  been  spoken  of  was  of  a  kind  that 
affected  the  De  Kergonnec  finances.     The  old 
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man  was  still  capable  of  keeping  the  same 
tight  hand  over  the  purse-strings  that  he  had 
ever  been  wont  to  hold.  Nor  was  reckless 
expenditure  any  characteristic  of  Grregoire  de 
Kergonnec.  He  was  too  genuine  a  Breton  for 
that !  The  occasional  suppers  and  drinking 
bouts  which  made  merrv  times  for  his  ac- 
quaintances  of  the  woodland  and  the  seaboard 
were  not  costly  in  their  nature. 

The  visits  to  the  chateau  of  the  neighbouring 
clergy  and  of  the  mayor  of  Audierne  had 
gradually  ceased,  as  has  been  said.  But  those 
of  the  doctor  were  continued,  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  the  failing  health  of  old  De  Kergonnec 
required  them,  but  partly,  also,  as  is  probable, 
because  Monsieur  Corseul  himself — that  was  the 
doctor's  name — was  not  altogether  free  from 
tastes  that  made  the  life  at  the  chateau  not 
disagreeable  to  him.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
reason  for  believing — at  least,  the  Audierne 
gossips  thought  so — that  there  was  yet  another 
motive  which  induced  Monsieur  Corseul  to  seek 
rather  than  to  avoid  the  intimacy  of  young  De 
Kergonnec.  Corseul  was  a  widower,  with  one 
very  pretty  portionless  daughter.  He  was  also 
a  medical  man,  who  had  known  Eugene  de 
Kergonnec  from  his  birth   upwards  ;    perhaps 
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had  known  more  of  his  life  at  Paris  than  any- 
body else  at  Plogarrian  or  at  Audierne. 

The  gossips  of  Audierne,  who  were  always 
engaged  in  that  favourite  pastime  of  "putting 
two  and  two  together,"  as  they  called  it,  did 
put  these  facts  together,  and  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes  with  significant  smiles,  and  said 
"  Ahem !  "  as  they  did  so.  There  were  some 
other  facts,  too,  to  be  added  by  the  careful 
collectors  of  such  to  the  above  list.  Pretty 
Barbe  Corseul  had  never  been  seen  at  the 
chateau,  it  is  true.  Under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  life  and  family  there  in  those  days,  she 
could  hardly  have  been  so  without  loss  of  credit. 
But  Grregoire  de  Kergonnec  was  very  often  to 
be  seen  at  the  door  of  the  doctor's  modest  home 
in  Audierne.  And  what  was  the  attraction 
that  drew  him  there  ?     "  Hein  ?  " 

The  gossips,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  were 
perfectly  correct  in  the  conclusions  they  drew 
from  the  above  premises.  Monsieur  le  Docteur 
Corseul  had  conceived  the  idea  that,  perhaps,  in 
any  case,  at  all  events  in  the  case,  which  he 
considered  more  or  less  likely,  of  Grregoire  de 
Kergonnec  inheriting  the  family  property,  that 
young  man  would  be  a  very  desirable  match  for 
his  portionless  daughter.    The  pretty  Barbe  was 
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quite  as  ready,  as  a  well-regulated  French,  girl 
always  is,  to  accede  to  her  father's  wishes  and 
schemes  in  the  matter.  And  Gregoire  de 
Kergonnec,  then  about  twenty-four  years  old, 
had  been  thoroughly  fascinated  by  the  smiles  of 
by  far  the  most  lovely  girl  it  had  ever  been  his 
fortune  to  see. 

Matters  stood  thus  at  Plogarrian  and  at 
Audierne,  when,  one  fine  morning,  about  ten 
years  after  the  departure  of  Eugene  de  Ker- 
gonnec for  Paris,  there  came  a  letter  from  him 
to  his  father,  demanding  in  due  form  the  old 
man's  consent  to  his  eldest  son's  marriage. 
The  lady  was  stated  to  be  a  French  West 
Indian,  possessed  of  considerable  property,  as 
well  as  all  sorts  of  other  attractions  and  excel- 
lences. Another  letter  came  also  from  the 
brother-in-law  physician,  fully  confirming  all 
that  Eugene  had  written,  and  expressing  his 
own  complete  approval  of  the  match.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  reason  for  refusing  the 
consent  asked.  It  was  very  readily  given,  and 
the  long-absent  heir  was  urged  to  bring  his  wife 
to  the  home  of  his  fathers,  before  it  should  be 
too  late  for  him  to  receive  his  father's  blessing. 

Yery  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  this  news, 
and  the  despatch  of  the  answer  to  it,  beautiful 
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Barbe  Corseul  was  sent  to  pay  a  loDg-promised 
visit  to  an  aunt  at  Brest ;  and  the  Audierne 
public  began  putting  two  and  two  together 
harder  than  ever,  and  finding  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  Avhat  sum  resulted  from 
the  process.  People  told  each  other  that  le 
pere  Corseul  was  a  vieux  malin,  who,  though 
he  might  be  somewhat  too  devout  a  worshipper 
<^f  la  dive  bouteille,  knew  perfectly  well  what 
he  was  about,  and  might  be  quite  safely  trusted 
to  manao'e  his  own  aifairs. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  supposed,  if  any 
such  there  were,  that  Corseul  had  definitively 
abandoned  all  idea  of  seeing  his  pretty  Barbe 
chatelaine  of  Plogarrian,  did  wrong  to  the 
doctor's  Breton  pertinacity.  But  it  was 
necessary  not  to  be  too  precipitate.  All  was 
not  over.  But  assuredly  the  marriage  of 
Eugene  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  hopes.;  and, 
as  it  was  likely  enough  that  Grregoire  de  Ker- 
gonnec  might  not  take  exactly  the  same  view  of 
the  matter  as  his  intended  father-in-law,  it  was 
as  well  in  the  meanwhile  and  for  the  present 
that  Barbe  should  be  at  a  distance. 

Yery  shortly,  the  marriage  having  been 
celebrated  in  due  course  at  Paris,  Eugene  de 
Kergonnec  brought  his  wife  home,  and  the  first 
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sight  of  the  married  couple  raised  Corseul's 
hopes  cent,  per  cent.  The  young  Madame  de 
Kergonnec  was  very  evidently  an  even  yet 
frailer  plant  than  her  husband  had  been,  and — 
to  the  shrewd  and  searching  eye  of  old  Corseul 
— yet  was.  She  was  very  pretty  ;  just  one  of 
those  delicate  and  fragile  creatures  who  look  as 
if  transplantation  from  their  own  native  sunny 
land  to  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Paris,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ruder  air  of  Brittany,  must  be 
fatal  to  them.  Then  the  change  from  all  the 
carefully  devised  luxury  of  Paris  to  such  a 
residence  as  the  old  chateau  of  Plogarrian  was 
not  calculated  to  act  favourably  on  the  morale, 
any  more  than  on  the  physique,  of  the  delicate 
young  wife.  All  this  Corseul  carefully  noticed, 
and  pointed  out  to  Grregoire  de  Kergonnec, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  gradually  opening  his 
mind  to  the  fact  that,  however  great  and  desir- 
able an  honour  it  would  be  for  him  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  De  Kergonnec  of 
Plogarrian,  it  was  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
— indeed,  could  not  in  any  way  be  reconciled 
to  his  notions  of  his  duty  as  a  father — to  give 
her  to  any  De  Kergonnec  who  was  not  of 
Plogarrian. 

Grregoire  stormed,  and  was  very  violent,  for 
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he  was  not  a  patient  or  gentle  man  under  any 
circumstances,  or  one  at  all  accustomed  to  be 
baulked  of  that  which  he  desired ;  and  he  had 
never  desired  anything  one-tenth  part  so 
eagerly  as  he  desired  to  have  Barbe  Corseul 
for  his  wife. 

The  doctor  strove  to  quiet  him  by  pointing 
out  the  many  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  was 
probable  enough  that  his  wish  might  yet  be 
gratified.  In  truth,  neither  of  the  young- 
married  couple  looked  at  all  as  if  they  were 
likely  to  stand  very  long  in  the  way  of  any- 
body. Eugene  de  Kergonnec  might,  as  Corseul 
observed,  have  seemed  to  improve  in  health 
while  he  was  a  growing  lad.  But  all  he  could 
say  was,  that  he  did  not  look  as  if  he  had  two 
months'  life  in  him.  While  as  for  that  poor 
scared-looking  pale  slip  of  a  creature,  with 
about   as   much   backbone   in  her  as  a   boiled 


asparagus ! 

Eugene,  too,  seemed  struck  and  shocked  by 
the  unfitness  of  the  place  to  which  he  had 
brought  his  wife  to  be  the  home  of  so  delicately 
nurtured  a  creature.  Partly,  no  doubt,  his 
recollections  of  the  old  place  had  misled  him. 
The  home  which  had  seemed  not  only  delight- 
ful, but  grand  and  stately,  to  his  boyish  mind, 
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and  eyes  which  had  never  seen  any  other  part 
of  earth's  surface  than  his  native  arrondisse- 
ment,  appeared  in  a  very  different  light  to  the 
young  man,  a  resident  in  Paris  of  ten  years' 
standing.  Much  of  his  disappointment  was  due 
to  this  cause.  But  it  was  also  true  that  the 
place  itself  was  changed  for  the  worse.  It 
could  not  be  said  to  be  dilapidated ;  but  all  the 
air  of  well-ordered  home  comfort,  which  had 
not  been  wanting  in  his  mother's  time,  was 
gone.  The  sordid  mode  of  life  which  had  of 
late  years  prevailed  at  Plogarrian  seemed,  by 
some  of  those  magic  influences  which  certainly 
do  impart  an  expression  and,  as  one  may  say,  a 
physiognomy  to  the  homes  of  men,  to  have 
vulgarised  and  changed  the  appearance  of  the 
place.  What  had  seemed  venerable  in  its 
simplicity  had  come  to  look  mean  and  shabby. 
What  had  appeared  home-like  now  seemed  to 
be  slovenly  and  sordid. 

The  winds,  too,  surely  were  more  bitter  than 
they  used  to  be  ten  years  ago,  and  the  fogs 
colder  and  more  frequent !  No !  Plogarrian 
would  never  do  for  Leontine,  and  after  a 
decently  long  visit  to  his  father  he  would  take 
her  back  again  to  Paris.* 

Corseul  told  him  that  it  was  an  exceptional 
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season ;  that  tlie  cold  and  the  fogs  were  greater 
than  usual.  But  he  heard  the  short  cough  that 
had  interrupted  Eugene  as  he  was  speaking, 
and  marked  the  shiver  that  ran  through  him 
as  he  drew  his  cloak  closer  round  his  narrow 
shoulders,  and  felt  a  considerable  assurance  that 
the  old  Breton  home  would  have  a  Breton 
mistress  yet. 

Eugene  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  get 
back  to  Paris  as  soon  as  he  could.  But  his 
father  had  for  some  little  time  past  been  declin- 
ing very  perceptibly.  Ajid  when  the  time 
came  that  he  had  fixed  for  his  departure  from 
Plogarrian,  hoping  to  get  away  before  the  first 
storms  of  winter  should  beat  upon  that  bleak 
coast,  the  old  man  was  sinking  so  rapidly  that 
a  regard  for  common  decency  made  it  impos- 
sible for  his  son  to  leave  him  till  all  should  be 
over.  Old  De  Kergonnec  lingered  yet  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  then  died.  Of  course,  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  funeral.  And  before 
that  was  over,  Madame  de  Kergonnec  was  too 
unwell  to  be  in  a  condition  to  travel. 

Corseul,  however,  was  not  upon  this  occasion 
as  much  reassured  as  to  the  value  of  his  own 
hopes  and  his  daughter's  prospects  as  when  he 
had  first  scanned  Madame  de  Kergonnec  with  a 
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professional  eye.  It  was,  indeed,  quite  manifest 
that  she  was  in  no  condition  to  travel.  But  a 
very  short  interview  with  his  patient  sufficed 
to  convince  the  doctor  that  the  cause  of  her 
present  illness  was  likely  to  place  a  far  more 
fatal  obstacle  between  him  and  the  realisation  of 
his  plans  and  hopes  than  even  her  own  life  or 
that  of  her  frail  husband. 

The  young  wife  was  enceinte,  and  if  the  child 
should  be  a  boy — farewell  to  all  hope  of  seeing 
his  Barbe  mistress  of  Plogarrian. 

Gregoire  de  Kergonnec  was  not  a  pleasant 
man  to  look  upon  when  Corseul,  after  having 
duly  congratulated  Eugene  on  the  coming  event, 
communicated  the  news  to  him.  The  black 
scowl  that  came  like  a  thunder-cloud  over 
his  brow,  and  the  hard  set  look  of  hatred  and 
determination  which  seemed  to  harden  his  jaw 
and  lip  into  the  semblance  of  adamant,  revealed 
the  existence  in  his  heart  of  a  more  dangerous 
class  of  passions  than  the  doctor  had  ever 
credited  him  with. 

Corseul's  eye  fell  beneath  the  baleful  ex- 
pression of  the  young  man's  face,  and  he 
turned  away  to  get  himself  out  of  the  room  as 
quickly  as  he  might.  But  Grregoire,  rudely 
taking  the  door  from  his  hand,  and  violently 
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closing  it,  and  putting  his  back  against  it, 
turned  to  face  his  companion,  and  said,  grind- 
ing the  words  with  slow  and  concentrated 
vehemence  between  the  closed  teeth  of  his 
powerful  square  jaw  :  "  Mark  this,  doctor  !  I 
do  not  want  to  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  any- 
body, not  even  to  such  puny  good-for-nothing 
lives  as  those  of  Eugene  and  his  sick  ghost  of 
a  wife — not  for  the  sake  of  house,  or  land,  or 
money.  But,  mark  you,  I  mean  to  have  Barbe 
Corseul  for  my  wife.  If  you  did  not  mean  me 
to  have  her,  you  should  not  have  led  me  to  hope 
it.  Give  her  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  as  harmless 
a  man  as  any  in  Finisterre.  But  if  you  make 
my  having  her  dependent  on  the  lives  of  any 
of  these  people — look  you  to  it !  II  y  aura  des 
malheurs ! " 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  "  said  Corseul  :  "  don't  talk  in 
that  manner.  You  don't  mean  it,  and  I  won't 
listen  to  it.     There,  I  must  be  going." 

"  Will  you  give  me  Barbe  for  my  wife, 
whether  or  no  ? "  said  G-regoire,  glaring  on 
him. 

"  What,  now — out  of  hand  ?  Certainly  not ! 
You  know,  Monsieur  G-regoire,  how  the  matter 
stands.  You  know  how  anxious  I  am  for  an 
alliance  tliat  would  be  so  great  an  honour  to  me 
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— SO  desirable  in  every  way.  But  we  must 
have  a  little  patience.  Be  reasonable.  This 
child — bah !  The  child  of  such  parents  !  It 
may  be  a  girl.  It  may  never  be  born  alive  at 
all,"  continued  the  doctor,  advancing  a  step 
nearer  to  Gregoire  and  dropping  his  voice. 
"  Who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  " 

"  Look  here,  doctor,"  returned  Gregoire, 
speaking  in  a  low  voice,  and  looking  at  Corseul, 
''  between  the  eyes,"  as  the  French  phrase  is, 
"  all  these  things  are  in  your  hands.  You  take 
care  that  this  matter  goes  right,  and  all  will  be 
well.     But  if  it  does  not — look  out  for  trouble!" 

Corseul  understood  right  well  what  was 
passing  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  stood 
looking  into  his  eyes  with  that  baleful  glare 
streaming  out  of  his  own,  and  he  felt  hot  all 
over,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  his  florid  face  as 
he  listened  to  him. 

"  Tenez,  Monsieur  Gregoire !  "  he  replied, 
looking  back  into  the  working  face  of  the 
other  with  as  fixed  a  glance  as  his  own  ;  "do 
not  let  us  misunderstand  one  another.  I  am  no 
Puritan.  Que  diable  !  But,  look  you,  I  do  not 
meddle  with  matters  that — that  the  assize  courts 
meddle  with — you  understand  me  !  And,  then, 
you  see,  I  am  medecin ;  oh !   ma  foi,  medecin 

VOL.  II.  c 
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avant  tout !  If  you  wanted  to  propose  to  me 
a  little  affair  down  on  the  coast  there,  even 
though  the  lawyers  might  call  it  by  ugly  names 
— Je  ne  sais  pas  !  But  in  the  sick-room  I  am  a 
doctor,  and  know  nothing  but  that.  Yous  com- 
prenez,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  But  what  then,  mon 
ami  ?  As  a  doctor,  I  tell  you  that  there  is  every 
chance  that  things  may  arrange  themselves  as 
you  wish.  Have  patience,  and  wait  a  little  to 
see  what  will  turn  up." 

"  I  will  wait,"  said  Grregoire,  suddenly.  "  I 
will  wait ;  but  I  will  not  be  baulked.  Mark 
that.  Yery  well.  I  will  wait;  but  I  won't 
wait  here.     I  am  off  for  a  day  or  two." 

And  with  that  he  flung  himself  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  doctor  looking  after  him  with 
an  uneasy  eye  and  a  troubled  mind. 

It  was  nevertheless  quite  true  that  the  doctor 
had  no  intention  of  purchasing  the  promotion  of 
his  daughter  to  be  the  lady  of  Plogarrian  at  the 
price  of  a  crime.  He  was  very  far  from  a  scru- 
pulous man ;  he  was  not  even  scrupulous  enough 
to  be  morally  much  shocked  at  the  thought 
which  had  been  in  the  mind  of  his  proposed 
son-in-law.  But  it  was  true  that  he  would  have 
been  more  likely  to  consent  to  be  guilty  of  any 
crime  than  such  a  one  as  that  which  had  been 
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proposed  to  him ;  true  that,  once  by  a  patient's 
bedside,  he  was  avant  tout  medecin  ;  and  that 
poor  Madame  de  Kergonnec  would  be  as  safe  in 
his  hands  as  he  could  make  her. 

And  I  fancy  that  such  a  phase  of  moral 
feeling  is  not   an   uncommon   one. 

G-regoire  de  Kergonnec  vanished  from  Plo- 
garrian,  as  he  said  he  would  ;  and  it  afterwards 
appeared  that  he  employed  the  time  of  his 
absence  in  making  an  unavowed  visit  to  Brest. 
But  it  was  not  Mademoiselle  Barbe  who  was 
guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of  giving  anybody 
information  on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  first  of  the  consequences  of  Gregoire  de 
Kergonnec's  sudden  departure  from  the  chateau 
was,  that  he  was  not  present  at  his  father's 
funeral,  an  omission  of  duty  which  caused  very 
considerable  scandal  in  Audierne.  Nobody 
knew  where  to  find  him  or  to  look  for  him, 
when  he  ought  to  nave  accompanied  his  father's 
remains  to  the  grave.  But  the  world  of  Plo- 
garrian  and  Audierne  was  not  unprepared  to 
expect  any  such  behaviour  from  G-regoire  de 
Kergonnec.  It  was  just  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  his  habits  and  ways  of  life,  people 
said.  And  only  a  very  few  of  his  special 
friends,  or  of  those  good  Christians  whose 
charity  could  think  no  ill,  ventured  hesitatingly 
to  suggest  that  in  all  probability  the  young- 
man's  grief  made  him  incapable  of  decorously 
appearing   in   j)ublic.      Naturally   it   was    not 
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altogether  the  same  thing  with  Monsieur 
Eugene,  who  had  been  a  stranger  to  his  father 
and  to  his  home  for  the  last  ten  years. 

At  all  events,  Monsieur  Eugene  did  perform 
his  duty  to  society  upon  this  occasion.  And 
the  result  of  his  doing  so  was  that  he  caught 
a  bad  cold  and  cough  at  the  funeral ;  broke  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  course  of  the  same  night, 
and  was  himself  ready  to  take  his  place  in  the 
churchyard  beside  his  father  within  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards. 

The  terrible  shock  caused  by  this  event  to 
the  delicate  frame  of  the  poor  young  wife,  thus 
left  alone  in  that  dreary  old  chateau  and  wild 
country,  among  strange  people,  resulted,  as 
Corseul  fully  expected  that  it  would,  in  a  pre- 
mature confinement.  And  though  the  doctor 
was  as  good  as  his  word  in  his  attention  to  her, 
the  poor  young  mother  died  in  giving  birth  to 
a  seven  months'  child. 

But  the  child  was  born  alive  ! 

And  it  was  a  boy  ! 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  these 
events  happened,  Grregoire  de  Kergonnec  re- 
turned from  his  solitary  ramble,  and  entering 
the  chateau  unannounced,  was  met  by  the 
doctor   in   the   parlour   on   the    ground    floor, 
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wliicli  had  in  those  days  become  the  ordinary 
and  sole  living  room  of  the  house. 

"  Monsieur  Grregoire  !  Have  you  seen  no- 
body ?  Have  you  heard  nothing?"  said  Corseul, 
with  a  feeling  almost  akin  to  fear,  at  having 
to  tell  the  violent  man  the  tidings  he  had  to 
communicate. 

"Seen  —  heard!  No,  I  have  seen  nobody. 
Whom  should  I  have  seen  ?  What  is  there  to 
hear  ?  I  forgot,  when  I  went  away,  that  there 
would  be  the  funeral  of  my  father.  I  had  my 
mind  full  of  other  things. ,  Well,  I  could  have 
done  no  good  to  anybody." 

"  No,  no.  I  suppose  not.  Any  way,  you 
may  repair  the  omission  now.  There  are  now 
two  more  funerals  to  be  attended." 

"  Who  ?  What  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Why  don't  you  speak  out  ?  " 

"  Your  brother  broke  a  blood-vessel  and  died 
at  three  o'clock  this  morning.  His  widow  was 
prematurely  confined,  and  died  much  about  the 
same  hour  this  afternoon.  Is  that  speaking 
out  ?  "  said  Corseul,  doggedly. 

Grregoire  for  an  instant  stood  staring  at  the 
doctor,  absolutely  dumb  with  astonishment. 

"  What,  both ! "  he  said,  after  a  minute's 
silence,  while  he  and  Corseul  stood  looking  at 
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each  other  ;  "  both  gone  !  both  cleared  out  of 
the  path,  as  though  they  had  never  been  born  ! 
.  .  .  Corseul !" 

A  searching  look  of  inquiry,  the  purport  of 
which  the  doctor  well  understood,  stood  in  the 
place  of  any  further  words. 

"  I  did  my  duty  as  a  medical  man  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,"  said  Corseul,  steadily. 
"  Called  to  your  brother  in  all  haste  when  he 
broke  a  blood-vessel,  I  passed  the  night  with 
him  till  he  died.  I  was  by  the  bed-side  of  your 
sister-in-law  from  the  time  she  was  taken  ill  till 
she  died.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  doctors 
in  Paris  could  have  saved  their  lives." 

"  So !  "  said  Grregoire  de  Kergonnec,  seating 
himself  in  a  large  arm-chair  which  had  been 
his  father's  usual  seat,  and  still  looking  fixedly 
at  the  doctor — "  So!  "  And  then  he  paused,  and 
continued  to  look  hard  at  Conseul,  who  had 
taken  his  stand  with  his  back  to  the  wood  fire 
burning  on  the  old-fashioned  hearth,  and  who 
spoke  no  word. 

"  Well !  "  continued  Grregoire,  after  a  minute 
or  two.  "  Well !  Have  you  nothing  more  to 
say  ?  Why  the  devil  don't  you  speak  to  me  ? 
Well?" 

"  Monsieur   Grregoire,    there    is   more   to   be 
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told,"  said  Corseul,  uneasily.  "  Two  have  been 
removed — but  one  remains.  Your  sister-in-law 
has  left  a  child — who  lives  !  " 

"  A  boy  ? "  cried  Grregoire,  starting  to  his 
feet. 

"It  is  a  boy  !  "  returned  the  doctor,  slowly 
nodding  his  head. 

It  would  be  to  no  good  purpose  to  offend  the 
reader's  ears  by  transcribing  all  the  torrent  of 
blasphemy  and  imprecations  which  Grregoire 
de  Kergonnec  hurled  from  his  lips  at  this 
announcement.  The  doctor's  ears  were  less  sus- 
ceptible ;  and  he  would  have  been  content  to  let 
his  hoped-for  son-in-law's  passion  rave  itself  out, 
and  to  hear  himself  called  again  and  again  an 
imbecile,  without  either  sense  or  courage,  till 
the  next  morning,  but  that  he  seriously  feared 
that  Grregoire  in  the  excess  of  his  passion  would 
perpetrate  some  act  of  violence,  which  would 
ruin  everything.  He  felt  convinced  that  if  the 
new-born  babe  had  at  that  minute  been  within 
reach  of  his  hand,  he  would  have  dashed  the 
frail  life  out  of  it. 

He  therefore  set  himself  to  appease  the  furious 
man's  rage  at  his  disappointment  by  repre- 
senting to  him  over  and  over  again  the  great 
improbability  that  the  child  could  live ;  a  seven- 
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months'  child,    born  of   such  a  mother,  under 
such  circumstances  ! 

"  Does  the  brat  seem  life-Hke  ?  "  G-regoire  was 
after  awhile  sufficiently  calm  to  ask. 

"  Life-like  !  No  !  How  should  it  ?  A  poor, 
undersized,  puling  little  wretch  !  Life-like  !  I 
should  think  not !  " 

Gregoire  sat  himself  down  again  in  the  old 
arm-chair  and  remained  silent,  and  apparently 
buried  in  thought  for  awhile.  Then  he  said, 
suddenly  lifting  up  his  head,  "  I  will  wait  then 
still  awhile ! 

"To  be  sure !  to  be  sure  !  don't  be  in  such 
a  devil  of  a  hurry!"  said  the  doctor,  trying  to 
force  a  smile.  "  Only  have  a  little  patience,  and 
all  will  come  as  we  would  have  it,  you  may  be 
very  sure." 

So  G-regoire  waited. 

But  poor  Leontine's  puling  child  did  not  die. 
Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  it  lived  on. 
And  the  doctor  had  more  and  more  difficulty  in 
persuading  Gregoire  that  if  he  would  only  wait 
a  little  longer  all  would  assuredly  come  right. 

All  this  time  Barbe  had  remained  with  her 
aunt,  to  the  increase  of  her  lover's  savage  ill- 
humour  and  impatience. 
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But  about  ten  months  after  the  birth  of  the 
heir  of  Plogarrian,  Barbe  was  recalled  by  her 
father.  And  very  shortly  after  she  came  home 
it  was  allowed  to  come  to  the  ears  of  Gregoire 
that  a  very  desirable  marriage  had  been  pro- 
posed to  her  at  Brest.  A  master  shipwright, 
the  owner  of  a  yard,  had  placed  himself  and  his 
fortune  at  her  feet.  Of  course  he  had  been 
refused  !  What  did  Monsieur  Grregoire  take  his 
daughter  for  !  But  the  shipwright  would  not 
accept  his  dismissal,  and  would  no  doubt  bother 
poor  Barbe  again.  Meanwhile,  what  could  be 
done  but  wait  yet  a  little  longer  ! 

It  certainly  did  not  seem  as  if  the  recal  of 
Barbe  by  her  father,  and  the  communication  of 
this  story  of  the  shipwright,  were  well  calculated 
to  induce  Grregoire  de  Kergonnec  to  submit 
quietly  to  the  expectant  policy  which  the  doctor 
was  continually  urging  on  him.  Was  it  per- 
haps the  fact  that  the  doctor  began  about  that 
time  to  lose  faith  in  the  policy  of  waiting  ?  Was 
it  the  case  that  the  young  heir  of  Plogarrian  was 
really  getting  stronger,  and  that  the  chances  of 
his  removal  by  death  began  to  seem  less  in  the 
medical  eyes  of  the  doctor ;  and  he  began  to 
think  that  "  waiting  "  would  never  make  Barbe 
Corseul  mistress  of  Plogarrian ;  and  that  while 
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he  still  continued  to  urge  Gregoire  to  "  wait," 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  let  circumstances  urge 
him  to  adopt  a  more  active  course  ?  There  are 
men  who  have  no  objection  to  profit  by  the 
crimes  of  others,  though,  even  apart  from  the 
fear  of  the  law,  they  are  not  prepared  to  dip 
their  own  hands  in  crime.  The  records  from 
which  this  narrative  is  compiled  do  not  in  truth 
contain  anything  which  can  strictly  justify 
such  an  accusation  against  Corseul.  But — when 
people  are  anxious  to  keep  a  very  violent  man 
quiet,  they  do  not  put  before  his  eyes  exactly 
that  which  is  most  calculated  to  stimulate  him 
to  active  violence.  Possibly  Dr.  Corseul  might 
have  replied  to  any  such  observations — that  it 
was  true  that  his  daughter  had  received  the 
proposal  in  question,  and  that  he  judged  it  far 
better  that  Monsieur  de  Kergonnec  should  hear 
the  fact  from  himself  than,  as  he  assuredly 
would  otherwise  do,  from  others.  And  all  this 
might  be  very  true.  Still,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  hardly  prudent  to  have  selected  that 
moment  for  the  return  of  Mademoiselle  Barbe 
to  Audierne. 

The  result  of  her  return  home,  or  of  this 
story  of  her  new  suitor,  or  of  the  but  too  evi- 
dently improving  health  of  his  infant  nephew, 
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or  of  all  these  things  together,  made  itself  visi- 
ble within  a  few  days  after  Barbe's  arrival  in 
the  shape  of  an  announcement  by  Monsieur 
G-regoire  to  the  doctor,  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  care  his  nephew  was  receiving  from 
the  nurse  that  had  been  hired  for  that  purpose 
in  the  village ;  that  he  had  heard  of  a  very 
respectable,  and  in  every  way  suitable,  woman 
at  Eennes,  who  had  lost  a  child  of  her  own,  and 
who  would  be  perfectly  ready  to  take  charge 
of  his  nephew ;  and  that  he  intended  himself, 
so  anxious  was  he  on  the  subject,  to  convey  the 
child  thither.  The  journey  was  one  of  only  a 
few  hours ;  and  old  Jeanne,  who  had  lived  in 
the  chateau  pretty  well  all  her  life,  would  go 
with  him  and  carry  the  child. 

Corseul  looked  steadily  into  Monsieur  Grre- 
goire's  eyes,  as  the  latter  thus  stated  his  purpose 
to  him,  and  said — 

"  If  you  ask  me  my  opinion  as  a  medical 
man,  Monsieur  Grregoire " 

"  But  I  do  not !  "  interrupted  Grregoire,  per- 
emptorily. "  I  do  not  want  any  opinion  from 
you  at  all  upon  the  subject.  I  can  judge  for 
myself  in  this  matter." 

"  In  that  case,  I  express  no  opinion  at  all, 
either  to  you  or  to  any  one  else,"  replied  the 
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doctor,  speaking  the  last  words  in  a  specially 
significative  manner.  "  You  will  do  as  you  judge 
best,  Monsieur  Gregoire ;  and  I  will  not  doubt 
that  the  child  will  do  very  well." 

The  doctor  was  not  quite  as  good  as  his  word. 
He  did  express  an  opinion  to  sundry  gossips  of 
the  place,  to  the  effect  that  he,  for  his  part, 
should  have  thought  it  better  to  leave  the  child 
where  it  was  doing  well ;  and,  indeed,  had 
endeavoured  to  bring  Monsieur  Grregoire  to 
that  way  of  thinking.  But,  que  voulez-vous  ? 
Monsieur  Gregoire  was  so  anxious — so  afraid 
that  the  child  should  not  be  reared  ;  as  indeed 
he,  the  doctor,  had  often  warned  him  that,  con- 
sidering all  things,  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  poor  little  thing  should  live.  But  Mon- 
sieur Gregoire  would  not  give  ear  to  any  such 
warnings.  Likely  enough  he  felt  the  truth  of 
them,  though  he  would  not  admit  it ;  for  no 
care  was,  in  his  eyes,  good  enough  for  the  child. 
In  such  sort  did  Dr.  Corseul  expatiate  on  the 
step  which  Gregoire  had  told  him  he  was 
determined  to  take,  when  speaking  with  the 
gossips  of  Audierne. 

One  morning  Monsieur  Gregoire  and  old 
Jeanne  started  for  Rennes,  taking  the  ten 
months'  old  baby  with  them.     And  on  the  next 
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day  it  was  known  to  all  Audierne  that  they, 
Monsieur  Gregoire  and  the  old  servant,  had 
been  very  fortunate  at  Rennes  ;  that  they  met 
the  woman  to  whom  the  child  was  to  be  in- 
trusted almost  immediately  on  leaving  their  inn 
to  go  in  search  of  her  ;  that  Monsieur  Grregoire 
had  thereupon  said  that  the  best  way  would 
be  that  she — the  new  nurse — should  return  with 
them  to  the  inn,  and  there  receive  the  infant 
from  the  hands  of  its  temporary  attendant ;  that 
the  woman  did  so  ;  and  that  she  seemed  to  be 
a  very  respectable  and  motherly  woman  indeed. 
What  her  name  was  it  had  never  occurred  to 
old  Jeanne  to  inquire. 

Despite  of  all  this  solicitude,  however,  it 
seemed  that  the  child  did  not  thrive  under  its 
new  nurse  at  Rennes...  Dr.  Corseul  remarked, 
that  in  truth  the  teething  of  the  infant  would 
be  the  terrible  time  of  trial.  And  the  result 
showed  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. For  in  about  three  months — during 
which  Monsieur  Grregoire  had  "  waited "  with 
exemplary  patience,  while  nothing  more  had 
during  that  time  been  heard  from  the  ship- 
wright at  Brest — news  came  to  Plogarrian  that 
the  child  was  dead! 

Monsieur  Gregoire  showed  the  letter  in  which 
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the    sad    truth    was    told    to    his    friend    the 
doctor. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  that  the 
child  is  dead  ? "  said  the  doctor,  uttering  this 
somewhat  strange  remark  in  a  singularly  sig- 
nificant tone,  and  with  a  yet  more  strangely 
significant  look  at  the  young  man. 

"  There  is  no  doubt !  I  tell  you  that  the  child 
is  dead,"  said  Monsieur  Gregoire,  returning  the 
look  steadily,  and,  as  a  bystander  might  have 
said,  if  such  there  had  been — which  there  was 
not — almost  threateningly. 

The  doctor,  if  he  had  any  doubts  upon  the 
subject,  might  certainly  have  asked  for  some 
documentary  proof  of  the  fact — some  certificate 
of  burial,  or  such  like.     But  he  did  not  do  so. 

He  did,  however,  consent  to  the  betrothal  of 
his  lovely  daughter  to  Monsieur  de  Kergonnec 
de  Plogarrian,  and  in  due  course  the  marriage 
was  celebrated. 

Perhaps  the  Brest  shipwright  broke  his  heart 
on  the  occasion,  for  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

About  a  twelvemontli  subsequently  to  the  latest 
of  the  events  related  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  good  ship  La  Belle  Louise,  of  Havre  de 
G-race,  regular  trader  between  that  port  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  was  returning  from 
a  prolonged  but  prosperous  voyage.  It  was 
the  third  voyage  which  Monsieur  le  Capitaine 
Morel  had  ever  made  in  that  distinguished 
capacity.  And  as  the  brave  Norman,  after  a 
life  spent  on  salt  water,  had  married  a  wife 
only  on  returning  from  his  first  voyage  as 
captain,  he  may  perhaps  be  excused  if,  on  leap- 
ing ashore  on  the  quay  at  Havre  from  the  boat 
which  had  brought  him  from  his  ship  in  the 
offing,  his  first  thought  was  to  run  for  a  hurried 
visit  to  No.  10,  Pue  de  la  Cote,  instead  of,  as  in 
strict  duty  bound,  hastening  at  once  to  the 
office  of  his  owners.     The  long  hours  of  many  a 
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dreary  middle  watcli,  as  La  Belle  Louise  was 
ploughing  her  way  through  the  long  rolling 
swell  of  the  Atlantic  with  a  favouring  breeze 
from  the  west,  had  been  rendered  less  tedious 
by  thoughts  of  Marie  Morel,  nee  Grivray,  in 
her  snug  neat  little  home  at  No.  10,  Eue  de 
la  Cote. 

During  his  first  voyage  as  captain,  such 
hours  had  been  mainly  cheered  by  somewhat 
less  peaceful  thinkings  of  the  bright  dark  eyes, 
fair  clear  cheeks,  and  trim  figure  of  Marie 
Grivray.  The  second  voyage  had  been  filled 
with  thoughts  quite  as  closely  circling  round 
her,  though  more  tranquilly.  But  during  all 
the  hours  of  this  third  voyage  which  duty 
would  spare  to  such  dalliance  with  home  fancies, 
it  was  not  the  wife,  though  as  dear  as  ever — 
dearer,  Captain  Morel  would  have  sworn — who 
had  the  husband's  thought  all  to  herself.  For 
before  her  husband  had  started  on  this  third 
voyage,  Marie  had  presented  him  with  a  little 
daughter,  the  very  miniature  of  herself,  as  he 
declared. 

It  had  been  a  hard  task  to  tear  himself  away 
from  the  mother  and  child,  at  the  call  of  duty, 
when  the  former  had  barely  recovered  from  her 
confinement.     And  never  had  Morel  jumped  on 
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sliore  at  tlie  end  of  a  voyage  with  so  mucli  of 
painful  anxiety  as  lie  now  felt. 

He  liad  not  made  two  steps  on  the  quay, 
however,  before  he  was  recognised  by  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  What,  Morel,  mon  vieux  !  Is  that  you  ? 
The  wife  has  been  on  the  look  out  for  you ;  but 
she  hardly  expected  you  for  a  week  or  so  yet- 
You  have  made  a  fair  wind  of  every  breeze." 

"  All  well  at  home  ?  "  asked  the  sailor,  almost 
breathlessly. 

"  All  well,  my  boy!  And  Madame  Morel  look- 
ing prettier  than  ever !  Make  haste  up  the  hill." 
"  Mother  and  child  all  right  ?  "  asked  Morel 
again,  observing  with  quick  misgiving  that  the 
other  had  not  mentioned  the  latter  object  of  his 
anxiety. 

"  Mother  and  child !  I  passed  down  the  Rue 
de  la  Cote  yesterday,  and  saw  'em  both !  And 
as  pretty  a  babe  as  one  would  wish  to  look  on. 
Allez,  Monsieur  Morel !  Mais  ....  qu'est  ce 
que  vous  avez  la,  mon  vieux!  What  is  that 
little  chap  you  have  in  your  hand  there  ?  Hein  ? 
Are  you  going  to  take  him  home  to  Madame 
Morel,  eh  ?  One  would  say  that  it  was  permis- 
sible to  doubt  of  the  welcome  in  store  for  ce 
petit  moutard  la !  '^ 
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Tlie  "  petit  montard  "  thns  alluded  to  was  a 
ifine-looking  child,  whom  Morel  was  tenderly 
and  carefully  leading  by  the  hand ;  certainly  a 
strange  enough  present  for  the  young  captain 
to  be  bringing  home  to  his  wife  from  his  long 
voyage. 

"  Pas  de  farces,  ami  Grigoux  ! "  returned  the 
captain,  half-seriously,  though  with  a  laugh  in 
his  eye.  "  Marie  will  have  a  very  cordial  wel- 
come for  the  little  fellow,  never  fear ;  a  child 
intrusted  to  my  care  ....  having  a  wife  that 
can  look  after  him,  and  one  of  my  own.  But 
that  concerns  nobody  but  me  and  Marie.  Au 
revoir ! 

"  Come  along,  little  man ! "  he  continued, 
speaking  to  the  child,  who  clung  with  a  scared 
air  to  his  hand ;  "  I  suppose  I  must  carry  you 
up  the  hill.  There,  put  your  arm  round  my 
neck,  and  sit  fast.  That's  it ;  now  we  will  be  at 
home  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  !  Those  may 
laugh  that  like  at  the  trouvaille  Captain  Morel 
is  bringing  home  to  his  wife !  I  know  my 
Marie  better  than  that." 

And  thus  speaking  and  thinking,  the  brave 
captain,  relieved  of  his  anxiety  as  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  dear  ones,  trudged  on  with  the 
vchild  sitting  upon  his  shoulder,  and  in  a  very 
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few  minutes  found  himself  at  tlie  door  of  No  10,. 
Rue  de  la  Cote. 

The  knock  of  the  bright  brass  knocker  on 
the  bright  green  door  was  almost  instantly 
answered  by  the  appearance  of  a  still  brighter 
female  head  in  a  spotless  "  cauchoise  "  cap  at 
a  window  of  the  second  floor ;  such  appearance 
for  an  instant  barely  sufficed  to  allow  the 
captain,  who  had  taken  the  child  from  his 
shoulder,  and  was  now  holding  him  by  the 
hand,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  cap  and  the  head 
it  surmounted,  and  to  hear  the  little  shriek  of 
delight  which  accompanied  the  disappearance 
of  it  again  within  the  window. 

In  the  next  instant  Marie  was  at  the  open 
door,  breathless  with  pleasure  and  with  the 
speed  with  which  she  had  rushed  down  the 
stairs ;  a  condition  which  was  not  improved 
by  the  vigour  of  the  embrace  in  which  her 
husband's  arms  encircled  her. 

"  Oh,  mon  ami,  how  I  have  wearied  for  this 
minute  !  You  are  well,  my  cabbage  !  "  (This 
the  good  Norman  woman  said,  because  she  was 
very  fond  of  her  husband.)  "  You  are  well !  I 
see  it !  Ma  foi !  You  look  younger  and  better 
than  you  did  when  you  went  away  !  Absence 
agrees  with  you,  mechant !     Come  in  !     Come 
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and  see  our  little  Marie !  She  is  lovely  as  an 
angel !  and  so  grown  !  It  is  a  true  wonder ! 
Come  in  !  Are  we  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
the  street  ? " 

So  saying,  the  young  wife  turned  towards 
the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  her  husband 
followed  her,  shutting  the  door,  and  leading 
the  child,  who  had  been  observing  the  fore- 
going scene  with  grave  and  wondering  eyes, 
along  the  passage. 

"  Mais — what  have  we  here,  then  ?  "  said 
Marie,  turning  round  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  taking  heed  of  the  ''  little  stranger  "  for  the 
first  time.  ^'  Quest  que  c'est  que  cet  enfant, 
Morel  ?  Qu'est  ce  que  ca  veut  dire,  mon 
ami? 

And  there  was  a  sort  of  little  catch  in  the 
speaker's  breath,  and  a  shade  of  misgiving 
in  her  manner,  as  she  asked  these  questions, 
which  did  not  escape  her  husband's  ear. 

"  Let  us  go  up-stairs,  ma  bien  aimee  !  There 
is  nothing  to  conceal  from  you,  and  nothing  to 
vex  you,  my  dearest  wife.  Tu  me  connais  n'est 
ce  pas  ?  AUez  done  !  But  my  heart  is  yearning 
to  embrace  our  little  Marie.  We  will  speak  of 
this  httle  one  afterwards." 

And  then  the  captain,  treading  very  gingerly, 
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and  thereby  causing  his  boots  to  make  more^ 
noise  by  their  creaking  than  the  most  careless 
step  would  have  made,  was  led  to  the  side  of 
the  cradle  in  which  the  little  Marie  was  re- 
posing, with  an  air  of  reverential  mystery  on 
the  part  of  his  wife,  which  bespoke  her  con- 
sciousness of  the  ineffable  and  unparalleled  glory 
of  the  sight  that  was  about  to  burst  ujDon  her 
husband's  eyes. 

It  is  rarely  that  a  father's  raptures  can  visibly 
attain  the  height  demanded  by  a  mother's- 
wondering  adoration  of  her  first  babe.  But 
perhaps  a  seafaring  life  is  good  in  that  respect. 
A  captain  of  a  ship  don't  see  babies  every  day, 
and  sees  his  own  after  perhaps  a  twelvemonth's 
absence  from  it,  and  a  twelvemonth's  thinking 
of  the  absent  ones  at  home.  The  result  in 
Captain  Morel's  case  was  a  frame  of  mind 
nearly  adequate,  even  in  his  wife's  opinion,  ta 
the  greatness  of  the  occasion.  The  bronzed  and 
abundantly  bearded  sailor  stood  by  the  cradle- 
side,  with  shoulders  raised  and  hands  half-lifted, 
as  if  longing  but  not  daring  to  take  the  won- 
derful creature  in  his  arms,  while  his  head,  bent 
down,  rested  on  his  great  broad  chest,  and  a 
smile  of  intense  delight  slowly  came  over  his 
face,  as  just  one  great  tear  gathered  in  either 
eye. 
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The  cliild  opened  wide  its  large  deep  blue 
eyes  as  lie  stood  thus,  and  staring  up  steadily 
into  the  face  above  her,  oh,  wonder  of  wonders  ! 
said  with  unmistakable  distinctness,  "  Dada  !  " 

There  was  a  theme  for  after-talk,  and  ever 
newly  springing  wonder  and  delight !  Captain 
Morel  was  never  tired  of  discussing  the  portent 
with  his  wife  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  spoke 
much  of  it  to  his  friends  out  of  doors.  But 
how  often  the  wondrous  tale  was  repeated  by 
Madame  Morel  to  every  mother  in  the  Eue  de 
la  Cote  is  a  matter  that  passes  the  power  of  any 
statistician  to  estimate. 

"  Take  her  up,  Jean  !  "  said  Marie,  nodding 
gravely  to  her  husband,  as  became  the  serious- 
ness of  the  occasion,  but  with  a  suppressed 
chuckle  of  delight  in  her  voice.  "  You  may  take 
her  in  your  arms — carefully,  you  know — care- 
fully, mon  ami !  "  she  repeated,  fluttering,  with 
her  own  hands  ready  to  remedy  on  the  instant 
any  awkwardness  on  the  part  of  the  sailor 
father,  as  he  availed  himself,  not  without  some 
trepidation,  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  him. 

All  this  time  the  little  stranger  boy  had  been 
standing  with  his  little  shoulder  leaning  against 
the  corner  of  a  chair  near  the  door  of  the  room, 
very  gravely  watching  all  that  had  passed  ;  but 
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not  approvingly,  as  it  seemed,  for  one  little 
finger  was  squeezed  into  the  corner  of  one  eye, 
and  there  was  a  little  movement  of  the  lips 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  rising  roar  of 
weeping  was  only  suppressed  by  the  awe  of  the 
new  circumstances  and  strange  surroundings. 

At  length,  when  all  the  varied  and  never- 
before  equalled  perfections  of  the  little  Marie 
had  been  duly  pointed  out  and  descanted  on ; 
and  when  the  captain  had  sat  down  with  his 
child  in  his  arms  in  an  excruciatingly  con- 
strained and  unprecedented  attitude,  intended 
to  afford  security  against  the  possibility  of  little 
Marie  jumping,  or  sliding,  or  rolling,  or  slip- 
ping, or  oozing  out  of  his  arms  on  to  the  floor, 
Madame  Morel  allowed  her  attention  to  revert 
to  the  little  stranger.  Marie  by  this  time  had, 
by  some  female  system  of  logic,  reached  the 
conclusion  that,  however  mysterious  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  strange  child  might  be,  and 
however  vividly  her  curiosity  might  be  excited 
by  the  mystery  of  it,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
matter  that  could  give  any  umbrage  to  her 
feelings  as  a  wife. 

"  Come  hither,  my  little  man,"  she  said, 
calling  the  child  across  the  room  to  her,  and 
opening  her  arms,   as  she  sat  beside  her  lius- 
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band,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  haven  Into  wliicli  he 
might  run  with  safety  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
voyage  across  the  bricked  floor ;  "  come  hither 
and  tell  me  thy  name." 

The  child  came  across  to  her,  not  with  a  run, 

♦as   little   Marie  was  wont   to   do,  but   slowly, 

staidly,  and  gravely  stumping  in  careful  fashion, 

and   pausing   once    or    twice    to    redress   his 

balance. 

*'Now  tell  me  thy  name,  *  little  slow  and 
sure  ! ' "  she  said,  encircling  him,  not  untenderly, 
with  her  arms,  as  he  arrived. 

"  Zean ! "  said  the  child,  looking  up  into  her 
face  with  a  melancholy  gravity. 

"  Jean  ! "  said  Marie,  turning  to  her  husband ; 
"  that  is  your  name,  mon  ami !  " 

"  Yes,  I  gave  him  mine,  for  want  of  a  better  ; 
but  whether  he  has  ever  been  baptized  or  no, 
and  whether  he  may  have  any  other  name,  I 
can't  say,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Mon  Dieu !  And  where  ....  Has  he 
any  other  name  ?  "  asked  Marie,  more  and  more 
mystified. 

"  I  have  called  him  Jean  Delaroche,  seeing 
that  it  was  necessary  to  call  him  something. 
But  what  his  real  name  is,  I  have  no  more 
notion  than  you  have,  wife.     Tenez !  the  child 
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was  entrusted  to  me,"  continued  the  captain,, 
after  a  pause,  as  if  he  had  doubted  for  a  minute 
of  the  propriety  or  exactitude  of  the  phrase,  but 
had  been  satisfied  that  it  was  correct,  on  con- 
sideration ;  "  but  let  us  wait  till  we  have  put 
the  poor  tired  little  fellow  to  bed,  and  then  \ 
will  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  a  queer  story  it  is. 
I  won't  speak  of  it  before  him ;  for  he  is  a  'cute 
little  chap,  and  understands  more  than  you 
would  think  for.  And  it  is  just  as  well  not  to 
freshen  up  any  remembrance  he  may  have  on 
the  subject,  as  you  will  see.  The  fact  is,  that  I 
have  no  more  idea  than  you  have  who  he  is ; 
and,  be  it  as  it  may,  he  shall  be  sent  away  out 
of  the  house  in  some  way  or  other,  if  you  do 
not  like  to  keep  him  here.  It  is,  as  I  said, 
a  queer  story  enough ;  but  you  know,  Marie, 
that  when  I  tell  you  anything,  I  don't  tell  you 
lies!" 

Marie  felt  no  doubt  that  the  story  her  hus- 
band promised  her  would  be  the  perfect  truth  ; 
and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  wait  as  patiently 
as  she  could  for  the  gratification  of  her  curiosity, 
till  she  and  Jean  Morel  should  find  themselves 
alone. 

And  it  was  very  soon  determined  between 
the  captain  and  his  wife  that  the  little   Jean 
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should  remain  with  them.  He  was  evidently 
about  the  same  age  as  their  own  child,  and 
would  be,  Marie  said,  an  excellent  play-fellow 
for  her  ;  much  better  than  that  she  should  be 
alone  in  the  house,  or  dependent  for  playfellows 
on  the  children  of  the  neighbours,  who  might 
be  anything,  for  what  they  knew 

Perhaps  the  little  Jean  might  be  somewhat 
older  than  their  Marie,  he  was  so  grave  and 
staid  in  his  manner ;  but  that  might  be  due  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  passed 
the  first  months  of  his  life.  He  seemed  a  strong, 
healthy  child,  dark  in  complexion,  with  regular 
and  rather  delicately  cut  features,  and  very  fine 
large  eyes. 

So,  when  Captain  Morel  again  went  to  sea, 
Jean  Delaroche  was  left  with  the  good  and 
kind  Marie.  And  there  was  a  nine  days' 
wonder  among  the  neighbours  ;  and  the  young 
wife  had  to  endure  at  first  a  few  malicious 
smiles,  and  nods,  and  knowing  winks,  and 
assertions,  that  "  Yraiment,  Madame  Morel  etait 
d'une  bonte  en  vers  son  mari !  mais  d'une  bonte 
par  trop  naive !  c'etait  inconcevable  ! "  on  the 
part  of  her  dear  friends  and  neighbours.  But 
she  had  her  logic,  and  had  drawn  her  conclu- 
sions, and  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  them.     And 
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when  the  nine  days  were  over  little  Jean 
Delaroche  was  accepted  in  the  Rue  de  la  Cote 
as  a  fait  accompli ;  and  the  chattering  came  to 
an  end.  And  Madame  Marie  had  kept  her 
husband's  secret.  The  most  assiduous  of  the 
chatterers,  and  the  most  spiteful  of  the  dealers 
in  winks  and  insinuations,  had  alike  failed  to 
extract  from  her  one  iota  of  information  on  the 
subject. 

And  gradually,  and  more  on  the  initiative  of 
little  Marie  than  of  little  Jean,  the  two  children 
grew  to  be  great  and  close  friends.  And,  of 
course,  Jean  began  to  call  Marie  his  little  wife ; 
and  Marie  made  no  objection  whatever  to  being 
so  called,  until  Captain  Morel  had  gone  forth 
and  returned  some  ten  times  on  as  many 
voyages  to  the  far  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Then 
she  began  to  say  that  it  was  nonsense  talking 
in  that  way,  and  thought  that  she  and  Jean 
ought  rather  to  consider  themselves  as  brother 
and  sister. 

One  day,  on  the  captain's  return  after  a 
longer  absence  than  usual — a  voyage  of  nearly 
fifteen  months  —  on  his  asking  Marie  —  now 
grown  to  be  a  tall  slip  of  a  girl,  not  nearly  so 
pretty  as  she  had  been  two  years  before,  and 
still  less  pretty  than  she  would  be  two  years 
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later  —  after  her  little  hiisbaiid  Jean,  Marie 
tossed  her  head,  and  told  him  she  did  not  like 
such  nonsense. 

The  captain  and  his  good  wife  had  a  longish 
talk  that  night,  after  the  children  were  gone  to 
bed,  and  it  turned  mainly  npon  the  desirability 
of  "  doing  something  "  with  reference  to  yonng 
Delaroche.  It  began  to  become  manifest  to  the 
excellent  couple  that  the  time  would  soon  come 
when  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  he  and 
their  daughter  should  continue  to  live  on  the 
terms  they  had  hitherto  been  on,  under  the  same 
small  roof.  It  was  all  very  well  talking  about 
sisters  and  brothers ;  but  people  don't  become 
each  other's  sisters  and  brothers  by  deciding  to 
call  themselves  so.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
very  expedient  that  some  forethought  should  be 
taken  as  to  the  future  destination  of  the  poor 
foundling.  It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary 
that  he  should  do  something  for  his  living. 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was  that, 
before  the  worthy  couple  laid  their  heads  on 
their  pillows,  it  had  been  settled  between  them 
that  the  captain  should  on  the  morrow  go  to 
Rouen  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  brother,  the  Eeve- 
rend  Ignace  Morel,  who  was  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  there,  and  very  comfortably  off.     If 
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lie  could  be  induced  to  take  tlie  lad,  partly  as  a 
servant,  partly  as  a  protege,  sucli  an  arrange- 
ment would  doubtless  be  tlie  means  of  giving 
the  boy  something  more  of  education  than  he 
was  likely  to  get  in  any  other  manner,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  put  him  in  the  way  of 
earning  his  own  livelihood. 

The  captain  was  not  one  of  the  men  who, 
when  they  have  taken  a  resolution,  allow  a 
habit  of  procrastinating  to  interfere  with  it,  on 
the  pretence  of  further  "thinking  about  it." 
On  the  morrow,  as  had  been  settled  between 
him  and  his  wife,  he  started  for  Eouen,  and 
took  Jean  Delaroche  with  him.  The  parting 
between  Madame  Morel  and  Marie  and  the  boy 
who  had  so  long  been  as  one  of  themselves  was 
not  a  dry-eyed  one.  But  boys  must  go  forth 
into  the  world,  and  at  the  age  of  young  Dela- 
roche they  are  rarely  disinclined  to  do  so. 

On  the  next  day  the  captain  returned  to 
Havre  alone.  The  notion  had  turned  out  a 
most  fortunate  one.  The  reverend  canon  was, 
as  it  happened,  just  then  in  want  of  such  a  lad 
in  his  establishment.  He  had  been  much 
pleased  with  Jean,  and  Mademoiselle  Yezin, 
the  priest's  old  housekeeper,  took  quite  a  fancy 
to  him  at  first  sight. 
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"  I  am  riglit  glad  that  it  has  been  all  so 
fortunately  settled.  Ignace  will  be  good  to  the 
boy,  I  know.  He  will  do  better  for  him  than 
we  could  have  done.  And  it  would  not  have 
done  for  him  to  continue  much  longer  here," 
said  the  captain. 

"  No  doubt  of  that,  poor  little  fellow  !  I  hope 
he  will  do  well,  for  I  have  quite  got  to  love  the 
child,  and  that  is  the  truth." 

"  Yes,  you  women  are  for  all  the  world  like 
the  hens.  You  get  to  love  anything  that  you  are 
set  to  brood  over,"  said  the  captain,  laughing. 

"  Fi  done,  Jean  Morel.    Comme  si  c'etoit —  " 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta !  ne  nous  fachous  pas.  Est-ce  que 
je  ne  connois  pas  le  coeur  de  ma  bonne  Marie. 
Come,  let  us  be  off  to  bed,"  said  the  captain. 

And  thus  the  destiny  of  Jean  Delaroche  was 
settled. 
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CHAPTER  TV. 

In  sending  tlie  boy  Jean  Delaroclie  to  the 
Reverend  Ignace  Morel  at  Ronen,  the  good 
captain  and  his  wife  had  done  even  better  for 
him  than  they  had  ventured  to  hope.  The  little 
fellow  seemed  admirably  well  fitted  to  suit  such 
a  position  as  that  which  had  been  made  for  him 
in  the  family  of  the  well-to-do  canon  of  the 
ISTorman  capital.  Gentle,  docile,  intelligent, 
and  graver  in  his  disposition  and  manner  than 
seemed  to  be  proper  to  his  years,  he  soon  en- 
deared himself  both  to  the  priest,  who  was  a 
man  some  fifteen  years  older  than  his  brother 
the  merchant-service  captain,  and — which  was 
perhaps  still  more  important — to  the  strictly 
firm  and  proper  Mademoiselle  Yezin,  the  canon's 
gOTivernante. 

Before  he  had  been  a  month  in  the  priest's 
service,  the  gonvernante,  whose  claim  to  that 
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title  was  based  on  the  most  etymological  ac- 
curacy, had  declared  that  it  was  truly  a  credit 
to  the  establishment  to  have  such  a  lad  as  a 
member  of  it.  Mademoiselle  Yezin's  mind  had 
been  sore  vexed,  and  her  temper  so  severely 
tried,  by  a  long'  series  of  undesirable  predecessors 
to  Jean  Delaroche,  that  it  was  a  most  welcome 
comfort  to  her  to  be  waited  on  and  obeyed  by 
so  staid  a  lad  as  little  Jean.  He  was  beginning 
to  be  very  good-looking  also,  dark  of  hair  and 
eye,  and  olive  pale  of  cheek,  which  did  not 
make  the  pleasant  respectableness  of  having 
such  a  lad  any  the  less  acceptable  in  the  gouver- 
nante's  eyes.  As  for  the  priest  himself,  he  was 
quite  charmed  with  the  quick  intelligence  and 
aptitude  for  study  which  the  lad  manifested. 

Every  morning,  from  the  time  when  the  canon 
returned  from  early  morning  mass  at  the  neigh- 
bouring grand  old  church  till  eleven  o'clock, 
the  hour  of  his  reverence's  dejeuner,  little  Jean 
was  closeted  with  his  master  in  the  canon's 
study  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  all  the  in- 
struction which  the  good  priest  was  able  to 
impart.  Of  course,  this  included,  nay,  mainly 
consisted  of,  instruction  in  the  Latin  language. 
The  boy  could  already  read  and  write,  and  was 
probably  a  better  arithmetician  than  his  master. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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And  what  naturally  could  come  next,  if  it  were 
not  the  rudiments  of  Latin  ? 

How  the  path  in  life  of  a  serving-man  could 
be  likely  to  be  made  more  easy  or  pleasant  to 
him  by  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  the  good  priest 
might  have  been  puzzled  perhaps  to  say,  and 
probably  never  asked  himself.  But  it  was 
good  to  impart  instruction,  and  surely,  when 
one  could  already  read  and  write,  the  next 
thing  meant  by  education  was  Latin. 

So    little    Jean    went    through    the     Latin 

grammar  ;    and  the  canon  began  to  be  proud 

of,  as  well  as  pleased  with,  his  pupil.     Others 

of  the  cathedral   clergy   were    invited  to  hear 

how  wonderfully  the  Reverend  Chanoine  Morel's 

errand  boy  could  conjugate  amo,  amas,  amavi, 

in  every  mood  and  tense,  and  even  audio,  audis, 

audivi,  down  to  the  gerunds  and  supines.     And 

then  the  ambitious  canon  ventured  onwards  to 

the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus.     And  then  his  still 

increasmg   success    began    to   suggest   to   him 

the  idea  that  so  gifted  an  intelligence,  joined 

to  so  excellent  a  disposition,  ought  certainly  to 

be  secured  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think,  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  ever  been  more  true  to  herself  and 
to  her  interest  in  such  matters  than  our  own. 
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Certainly,  it  would  have  been  a  very  strange 
and  unusual  thing  for  an  English  rector  to 
think  of  causing  his  footboy  to  be  brought  up 
for  the  Church  because  he  happened  to  be  a 
good  and  brightly  intelligent  lad.  And  it  is 
equally  certain  that  there  was  nothing  very 
extraordinary  or  unprecedented,  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Eeverend  Ignace  Morel's  Church, 
in  the  idea  which  presented  itself  to  the  canon. 

The  first  step  which  he  took  towards  the 
realisation  of  it  was  to  obtain  for  his  pupil 
a  place  as  chorister  in  the  cathedral  church  to 
which  he  himself  belonged,  a  matter  which, 
as  Jean  Delaroche  among  other  good  gifts 
developed  a  good  voice,  was  not  at  all  difficult. 
And  this  position,  though  serving,  as  it  were, 
to  set  the  Church's  mark  on  him,  was  not  in- 
compatible with  his  continuance,  for  the  present, 
in  his  position  in  the  canon's  household,  and  the 
prosecution  of  his  education. 

As  time  went  on,  the  canon's  notion  approved 
itself  more  and  more  to  his  mind.  And  before 
the  boy  was  fifteen  it  had  been  a  settled  thing 
that  he  was  to  be  duly  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood. Others  of  the  cathedral  clergy  had  been 
led  to  take  an  interest  in  him.  And  when  he 
had  reached  fifteen  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
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procuring  for  him  a  "  bourse  "  at  the  seminary 
attached  to  the  diocese. 

Doubtless,  the  young  seminarist's  career  was 
not  accomplished  without  some  drawing  of  the 
strings  of  the  canon's  well-replenished  purse. 
But  such  demands  must  have  been  moderate. 
And  for  such  a  purpose,  no  doubt,  the  audit  for 
the  supplies  was  passed  without  much  difficulty 
by  that  severe  auditor,  Mademoiselle  Yezin,  the 
canon's  gouvernante. 

It  was  about  three  years  after  Delaroche  had 
entered  the  seminary,  that  one  morning  a  letter 
was  brought  to  the  canon  from  Havre,  contain- 
ing very  sad  tidings.  Poor  Madame  Morel,  his 
sister-in-law,  was  dead.  Happily  the  good 
captain  had  been  at  home  at  the  time,  and  his 
Marie  had  breathed  her  last  in  his  arms.  It 
was  a  consolation,  though  a  very  bitter  one, 
that  it  should  have  been  so.  Poor  Morel  was 
heartbroken  as  it  was,  but  it  would  have  been 
worse  for  him  to  have  returned  from  sea  to  find 
his  home  desolate. 

But  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  sea 
again,  and  that  shortly.  Though  the  captain 
had  done  well,  he  had  not  yet  laid  up  such  store 
for  his  old  age,  and  specially  for  his  little  Marie, 
that  he  could  afi'ord  to  nurse  his  grief  in  idle- 
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ness.  Besides,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  know 
that,  in  every  way,  work  was  best  for  him.  To 
sea,  therefore,  he  would  go,  at  the  time  fixed  for 
his  sailing  by  his  present  engagement  with  his 
owners — about  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  his 
wife's  death. 

And  the  most  immediate  care,  therefore,  that 
pressed  upon  him  was  for  the  safe  disposal  of 
his  sole  remaining  treasure,  his  little  Marie — no 
longer  such,  indeed,  on  anybody's  lips  but  her 
father's,  but  a  tall  and  singularly  beautiful  girl 
of  eighteen. 

Poor  Morel  had  nobody  to  turn  to  in  this 
need  save  his  brother.  He  had,  indeed,  little 
doubt  that  his  brother  would  gladly  take  the 
charge  of  his  niece,  but  he  knew  that  there  was 
a  superior  power  to  be  consulted.  The  captain 
had  no  idea  of  imposing  a  burden,  in  a  pecu- 
niary sense,  on  his  brother.  He  had  no  need 
to  do  so.  He  was  well  able  to  provide  for  his 
child's  expenses.  And  he  had  a  strong  trust 
that  this  view  of  the  matter  might  render  the 
gouvernante  not  inexorable.  In  fact,  in  the 
priest's  little  household,  the  rule  that  where 
there  is  enough  for  one  there  is  enough  for  two 
was  eminently  applicable.  And,  indeed,  the 
addition  of  a  boarder,  paying  for  her  entertain- 
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ment,  in  such  a  family  was  equivalent  to  a 
decided  saving  or  increase  of  means.  Captain 
Morel  was  too  much  a  Norman  for  these  con- 
siderations not  to  have  presented  themselves  to 
him,  or  for  him  not  to  be  quite  aware  that  they 
would  have  their  due  weight  with  Mademoiselle 
Yezin.  Nevertheless,  the  fear  of  having  one  who 
might  become  a  rival  too  near  the  throne  would 
very  possibly  weigh  more  with  the  gouvernante, 
who  had  ruled  sole  and  supreme  for  so  many 
years.  And  the  brave  captain  was  anxious  and 
ill  at  ease  till  he  should  get  a  reply  to  the  letter 
he  had  written  to  his  brother. 

"  This  is  sad  news,  mademoiselle,"  said  the 
canon,  looking  up  from  his  arm-chair  into  the 
gouvernante's  face,  as  she  stood  behind  him, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he  read  the  letter 
— not  surreptitiously,  for  it  was  quite  a  matter 
of  course  that  she  should  read  his  letters;  "very 
sad  news,  indeed.  Poor  Marie !  She  has  died 
very  young.    What  a  pretty  creature  she  was  !  " 

"  Beauty  won't  keep  folks  alive.  Monsieur  le 
Chanoine.  Au  contraire,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Yezin,  pushing  a  truism  into  a  falsehood  in  the 
energy  of  her  conviction  on  the  subject. 

"  C'est  bien  vrai ! — bien  vrai !  "  said  the 
canon,  abstractedly.     "  My  brother  does  not  say 
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wlietlier  poor  Marie  had  all  lier  sacraments 
duly;  but  doubtless  she  had — doubtless.  My 
brother  is  a  good  man,  and  a  pious.  I  will  say 
twenty  masses  for  the  repose  of  her  soul  myself. 
Poor  Marie  !     Requiescat  in  pace." 

"  Mais,  il  me  semble.  Monsieur  le  Chanoine, 
that  it  is  not  exactly  that  that  Monsieur  le 
Capitaine  asks  of  you,  though,  doubtless,  he  is 
a  very  pious  Christian." 

''He  would  not  have  thought  of  it  in  the 
first  violence  of  his  grief,  you  know.  But  he 
would  wish  it  all  the  same.     Poor  Marie  !  " 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  Monsieur  le  Chanoine," 
returned  the  gouvernante,  with  a  little  im- 
patience ;  "  but  don't  you  see  what  he  does  ask 
you? 

"  About  little  Marie,  about  the  child  ?  Of 
course  she  must  come  here,  ma  bonne  Yezin. 
Jean  cannot  take  her  to  sea  with  him,  don't 
you  see,  and  she  a  child  in  arms  only  the  other 
day." 

"  That  was  a  good  many  days  ago,  your 
reverence.  Marie  Morel  is  just  about  the  same 
age  as  notre  Jean.  I  remember  that.  She  must 
be  seventeen,  if  she  is  a  day." 

"  But  even  if  she  is,  ma  tres-chere,  it  would 
hardly  do  for  her  father  to  take  her  to  sea  with 
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liim.  From  all  I  have  heard,  I  should  not  think 
a  ship  a  good  place  for  a  young  person  at  that 
time  of  life — for  my  niece,  you  know,  Yezin." 

"  No,  your  reverence.  I  should  think  not. 
But  the  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
young  lady  ?  " 

"  There  is  the  room  over  the  study,  which 
opens  from  your  own  chamber,  Yezin.  Would 
not  that  be  well  adapted  for  little  Marie  ?  " 

"  Your  reverence  has  decided  on  having  her 
here  then  ?  But  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
remember  that  she  is  not  'little  Marie'  any 
more,  but  a  young  person  of  eighteen,  which  is 
quite  another  matter." 

The  canon  perceived  that  he  had  made  a 
blunder,  that  he  had  been  too  precipitate,  and 
he  hastened  to  repair  the  error. 

"As  for  having  her  here,  poor  child,  the 
lodging  of  her  is,  of  course,  the  least  part  of 
the  matter.  And  it  would  be  altogether  out  of 
the  question,  if  it  were  not  for  you,  ma  bonne 
A^ezin.  What  could  I  do  with  a  young  person 
of  eighteen  ?  The  grand  question  is,  whether 
you  could  be  persuaded  to  undertake  the  super- 
intendence and  formation  of  her  ?  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  knowledge  that  you  are  so  emi- 
nently fitted  for  such  a  trust,  my  brother  would 
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never  have  tliouglit  of  sending  tlie  poor  girl  to 
me.  Of  course,  it  will  be  a  great  burden  on 
your  shoulders,  my  poor  friend.  But  I  think 
you  will  find  the  child  docile  and  obedient. 
She  has  been  well  brought  up.  And  perhaps — 
perhaps,  ma  chere  Yezin — you  might  find  the 
house  less  dull  and  dreary  if  you  had  such  a 
companion." 

"  Oh  !  pour  9a  !  your  reverence  knows  that 
I  want  no  companionship  beyond  such  as  you 
are  good  enough  to  accord  me.  I  have  never 
wanted  any  other  these  fourteen  years,  and  I 
am  not  likely  to  begin  to  wish  for  it  now.  If 
the  young  person  comes  here  "  (the  canon  knew 
at  this  point  of  the  conversation  that  the  object 
was  gained),  "  if  she  is  to  come  here,  of  course 
I  shall  do  my  duty  by  her.  That  your  reverence 
knows." 

"  That  I  am  quite  sure  of,  ma  chere  Yezin," 
put  in  the  canon. 

"  But  in  order  to  do  it  effectually,  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  have  authority 
over  the  young  lady,  and  that  such  authority 
should  be  respected  and  upheld." 

"  Authority  !  Of  course  your  authority  must 
be  upheld  and  respected.  Ma  foi !  Without 
that  w^e  should  all  be  in  a  bad  way." 
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"It  is  true,  that  in  anotlier  point  of  view  the 
arrangement  would  not  be  a  disadvantageous 
one,"  pursued  the  mollified  gouvernante.  "  The 
terms  proposed  by  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  are 
not  illiberal.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  two  in  a 
family  do  not  cost  the  double  of  one.  Certainly 
the  arrangement  will  be  a  profitable  one,  as, 
indeed,  it  ought  to  be,  for  there  will  be  care  and 
trouble  enough." 

And  thus  it  was  arranged  that  Marie  Morel 
was  to  be  domiciled  in  her  reverend  uncle's  house. 

Some  eight  years  previously,  Jean  Delaroche 
had  been  sent  to  live  under  the  canon's  roof, 
very  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  separating  him 
from  the  captain's  daughter,  then  a  pretty  child. 
Now  circumstances,  those  all-powerful  shapers 
of  human  destinies,  were  sending  Marie  Morel, 
a  lovely  girl  of  eighteen,  after  him.  For  though 
it  was  true  that  his  home  was  now  at  the 
seminary,  Delaroche  was  naturally  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  house  of  his  patron,  and  would 
assuredly  have  abundant  opportunities  of  seeing 
Marie,  unless,  indeed,  he  were  forbidden  to 
come  thither  in  order  to  prevent  such  meetings. 

But  then  Delaroche  was  now,  not,  it  is  true, 
a  vowed,  but  a  destined  priest.  And  of  course 
that  made  all  the  difference. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

The  young  are  passionate,  but  not  persistent 
mourners.  It  is  the  wise  and  beneficent  law  of 
their  nature  that  such  should  be  the  case.  And 
it  is  a  very  great  mistake,  too  often  made,  to 
imagine  that  a  lad  or  lass  is  heartless  because 
the  Grod-given  elasticity  of  their  forward  and 
not  backward-looking  hearts  successfully  rebels 
against,  and  throws  off  the  weight  of,  a  great 
sorrow. 

Marie  came  to  her  uncle's  house  in  Rouen  a 
heart-broken  girl  enough,  fully  convinced  that 
smiles  and  happiness  were  over  for  her  in  this 
world.  But  in  a  very  few  weeks  her  mind  was 
opening  itself  to  all  the  new  surroundings — the 
new  sights,  the  new  faces,  the  new  occupations, 
of  the  new  world  into  which  she  had  come. 
Poor  Captain  Morel  was  still  pacing  his  deck 
during  many  a  solitary  hour  in  distant   seas, 
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with  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  busy  with 
memory  only,  when  Marie  was  already  laughing 
her  old  blithe  laugh  as  musically  and  as  merrily 
as  ever,  and  was  busying  herself  with  a  hopeful 
outlook  into  the  future.  It  was  quite  right, 
quite  wise,  quite  natural,  that  it  should  be  so. 

Mademoiselle  Grenevieve  Yezin  was  entirely 
of  that  opinion.  She  was  not  one  of  those  who 
apjDroved  of,  or  tolerated,  what  she  called 
"  giving  way."  Nor  would  it  have  seemed 
in  any  wise  natural  to  her,  that  a  young  person 
brought  from  a  residence  at  Havre  to  live  at 
Rouen,  should  not  have  felt  the  change  a  con- 
solation under  any  circumstances.  She  was  a 
Norman  to  the  backbone,  and  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  considered  the  grand  old  Norman  capital 
to  be  as  much  superior  to  Paris,  in  every  respect 
save  size,  as  Normans  were  to  all  other  French- 
men in  every  respect,  size  included. 

She  was  entirely  pleased  that  Marie  should 
recover  her  good  spirits,  and  fortunately  saw 
other  reasons  for  approving  of  the  new  member 
of  the  little  family.  She  soon  discovered  both 
that  Marie  was  far  better  educated  than  she 
had  anticipated,  and  that  she  was  quite  disposed 
to  consider  herself  as  having  everything  yet  to 
learn  from  the  superior  experience  and  attain- 
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ments  of  tlie  gouvernante.  So  tlie  relation- 
ship between  them  promised  to  be  in  every  way 
agreeable.  With  her  uncle,  the  beautiful  and 
modest  Marie  very  naturally  soon  became  a 
favourite. 

It  so  happened  that  more  than  two  months 
elapsed  after  Marie's  arrival  in  her  new  home 
before  she  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
old  friend  and  playfellow,  Jean  Delaroche. 
There  chanced  to  be  some  special  examinations, 
or  academical  discipline  of  some  kind,  going  on 
at  the  seminary,  which  kept  the  students  at 
home,  and  j)revented  them  from  visiting  their 
friends  in  the  city.  And  it  thus  came  to  pass 
that  Marie  had  made  a  new  acquaintance  before 
she  had  any  opportunity  of  renewing  her  former 
habits  of  intimacy  with  her  old  one. 
The  matter  happened  in  this  wise  : — 
Mademoiselle  Genevieve  had  a  brother  living 
in  Rouen,  a  wealthy  grazier,  who  had  only  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  established  himself 
in  the  capital  of  his  province  to  enjoy  the  ease 
to  which  a  long  life  of  successful  industry  had 
entitled  him.  Monsieur  Yezin  was  wont  to  see 
a  good  deal  of  company  at  his  hospitable  house 
in  the  Avenue  des  Marronniers.  For  himself, 
the  worthy  grazier  would  have  preferred  passing 
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all  his  evenings,  as  lie  did  most  of  tliem,  at  the 

cafe'.      But  there  was   a    Madame   Tezin,  and 

there  were  marriageable  daughters,  whose  tastes 

and  interests  it  was  right  to  take  into  account. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  on  every  Sunday 

evening  a  select  circle  of,  not  perhaps  quite  the 

best,  but  certainly  the  second  best,  society  in 

the  Norman  capital  was  to  be  found  assembled 

in  the  Avenue  des  Marronniers.     The  selection 

of  the  weekly  festival-day  for  these  gatherings 

was   an   especially  fortunate   circumstance   for 

Mademoiselle    Genevieve    Yezin,    the    canon's 

gouvernante,  for  it  enabled  her   to   profit   by 

these    gaieties,  pretty  well  the  only  chance  of 

outlook  into  the  social  world  available  to  her. 

Had  they  taken  place   on  any  other  day,  this 

could  hardly  have  been  the  case.     For  it  would 

not  have  been  compatible  with  the  duties  of  her 

position,  which  the  gouvernante  prided  herself 

on  never  on  any  account  neglecting,  to  leave 

Monsieur   le    Chanoine    to   himself    during    an 

entire  evening.     There  was  no  knowing  what 

he  might  not  have  done,  what  troubles  he  might 

not  have  got  into,  what  deprivations  he  might 

have  been  exposed  to.     He  might  have  gone 

out   into   the  street  without  his  cloak,  or   his 

black  worsted  comforter  round  his  neck.     He 
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might   have  set  the  house  on  fire.     It  was  a 
thing  not  to  be  thought  of. 

But  on  the  Sunday  it  was  Canon  Morel's 
habit  to  pass  the  evening  with  a  brother  canon, 
much  his  senior,  who  was  too  old  and  infirm  to 
leave  his  own  fireside  of  an  evening.  The  good 
canon,  in  talking  to  his  faithful  gouvernante, 
used  to  speak  of  these  weekly  visits  as  an  act 
of  Christian  charity,  no  doubt  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  truth.  It  may  perhaps, 
however,  be  suspected  that  he  was  less  accurate 
when  he  referred,  as  he  would  sometimes 
casually  do,  to  the  edifying  talk  supposed  to 
take  place  between  the  two  dignitaries  on  the 
occasion  of  these  meetings.  Had  Asmodeus 
been  playing  his  pranks  in  Rouen,  the  two  old 
gentlemen  might  probably  have  been  found 
intent  on  the  great  national  game  of  dominoes. 

It  was  on  the  eighth  Saturday  after  Marie's 
arrival  at  Rouen  that  the  gouvernante  proposed 
to  her  that  she  should  accompany  her  to  her 
brother's  house.  She  had  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded herself  to  wait  so  long  before  taking 
this  step.  But  Marie  had  naturally  shrunk 
from  this  first  emerging  from  the  quiet  and 
shady  retirement  of  her  uncle's  home,  in  w^hich 
the  daily  life  went  on  as  regularly,  as  mono- 
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tonously,  and  almost  with  as  little  variety  of 
sound,  as  the  great  clock  that  droned  its  sleejDy 
life  away  in  the  parlour.  Indeed,  she  still 
shrank  from  the  ordeal.  But  Mademoiselle 
Yezin  would  allow  her  no  longer  respite.  She 
had  been  looking  forward  with  considerable 
pride  and  triumph  to  the  production  of  so 
striking  an  ornament  to  her  brother's  salon  as 
this  newly-found  niece — ^the  niece  of  Monsieur 
le  Chanoine,  of  course,  but  that  came  to  quite 
the  same  thing.  She  had  boasted  much  at  her 
brother's  of  the  beauty,  modesty,  amiability, 
and  charms  of  all  sorts  of  her  new  charge,  and 
it  irked  her  to  be  obliged,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
to  say  that  her  Phoenix  was  not  yet  presentable. 
It  was  impossible,  as  the  good  gouvernante 
urged,  that  anything  could  become  Marie  better 
than  her  thin  black  bareg^e  dress,  setting  off  as 
it  did  her  tall  slender  figure  and  the  snow- 
white  purity  of  her  delicate  and  lily-like  com- 
plexion. Mademoiselle  Grenevieve  was  quite 
right.  She  knew  perfectly  well  what  she  was 
talking  about.  And  so  the  black  barege  was 
put  on ;  a  simple  black  velvet  band  bound,  and 
in  binding  showed  well  the  lovely  tint  of  her 
abundant  blonde  hair ;  and  Marie  suffered  herself 
to  be   taken  to  the  house  in  the  xWenue  des 
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Marronniers,  looking,  had  she  but  guessed  it, 
lovely  enough  to  have  caused  no  little  sensation 
in  many  a  far  more  brilliant  assembly. 

It  was  the  first  party  at  which  Marie  had 
ever  been  present.  And  a  girl's  first  party  is 
an  epoch  in  her  life.  Little  Marie  was  terribly 
nervous,  terribly  alarmed.  Again  and  again 
she  besought  Mademoiselle  Yezin  to  remember 
that  she  had  never  been  introduced  into  society 
before ;  that  she  did  not  know  what  she  ought 
to  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone  ;  that  she  was 
sure  she  should  not  be  able  to  speak  a  word. 
The  gouvernante  told  her  that  it  was  very  easy 
and  simple  to  do  as  the  others  did,  and  that  as  for 
speaking,  les  petites  demoiselles  were  intended 
to  be  looked  at,  and  not  to  be  heard. 

So  Marie,  stilling  with  a  strong  efi*ort  the 
beating  of  her  heart  as  far  as  she  could,  and 
with  the  whiteness  of  her  cheek  a  little  tinged 
with  a  delicate  blush,  walked  behind  Mademoi- 
selle Genevieve  into  Monsieur  Yezin's  little 
salon,  brilliant  with  half  a  dozen  lamps,  and 
found  herself  in  the  presence  of  some  half  a 
score  of  stout,  comfortable-looking  Norman 
bourgeois  and  bourgeoises,  together  with  as 
many  more  less  stout  and  less  confortable- 
looking  jeunes   gens    of    the    next   succeeding 
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generation,  with  jnst  for  all  tlie  world  the  same 
feelings  which  your  grace  may  remember  to 
have  been  conscious  of  when  some  five-ancl- 
twenty  years  ago  you  made  your  first  ajDpear- 
ance  at  Almack's 

Of  course,  she  soon  found  that  the  ordeal  was 
not  so  dreadful  as  she  had  imagined.  The  three 
Mademoiselles  Yezin  took  possession  of  her, 
crowding  around  her  in  their  blue-ribboned 
white  muslin  robes,  and  endeavouring  to  the 
best  of  their  power,  and  with  some  measure  of 
success,  to  make  curiosity  assume  the  semblance 
of  interest  and  friendliness.  Then  she  found 
herself  placed  on  a  chair  with  her  back  against 
the  wall,  between  two  fat  old  ladies,  who,  after 
a  civil  little  speech  apiece,  conversed  with  each 
other  across  her.  And  Marie  congratulated 
herself  upon  the  safety  of  her  position. 

In  a  very  few  minutes,  however,  she  found 
that  it  by  no  means  afforded  the  security  she 
had  imagined.  The  master  of  the  house  had 
not  yet  been  presented  to  her ;  and  he  now 
marched  up  to  her  to  perform  that  ceremony  for 
himself.  He  was  a  great  burly  man,  looking 
much  more  like  an  Englishman  than  a  native  of 
any  other  part  of  France  could  have  done,  with 
a  broad,  red,  good-natured  face,  kind,  and  well- 
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meaning,  but  with  about  as  much  possibility  of 
conceiving  the  idea  of  any  person  being  caused 
to  suffer  by  having  their  most  sacred  sorrows 
touched  by  a  rude  hand,  as  one  of  his  own 
oxen. 

"  Mademoiselle,  charme  d'avoir  le  plaisir.  So 
you  are  Marie  Morel.  My  daughters  have  only 
just  told  me  you  were  here — excusez.  Ma  foi, 
mademoiselle,  the  captain  may  be  very  proud  of 
his  daughter,  permettez  que  je  vous  le  dise — 
mais  en  verite  et  sans  compliments.  N'est-ce 
pas  quelle  est  jolie  comme  la  plus  jolie  de  toutes 
les  anges,  Ma-ame  Bourdon?"  he  added,  turning 
to  one  of  the  stout  dames  by  her  side,  who 
having  blouzy  daughters  of  her  own,  thought 
that  le  pere  Yezin  was  quite  getting  into  his 
dotage. 

"  Et  comme  cette  petite  robe  noire  lui  va  a 
ravir,  n'est-ce  pas  ? "  continued  the  worthy 
grazier,  little  heeding  the  heightened  colour  and 
painful  embarrassment  of  the  poor  girl.  "  And 
that  reminds  me,"  he  went  on  pitilessly,  "  they 
tell  me  you  have  lost  your  mother.  Pauvre 
petite.  O'est  dommage.  But  we  must  all  die 
you  know  ;  and  it's  no  good  crying  over  what 
can't  be  helped.  How  old  was  Madame  Morel 
when  she  died  ?  ' 
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Poor  little  Marie  was  by  this  time  biting  her 
quivering  lip  to  restrain  herself  from  bursting 
into  tears  ;  and,  when  she  looked  up  piteously 
into  her  tormentor's  face  at  his  last  point-blank 
question,  she  was  utterly  unable  to  speak  a 
word. 

Just  at  that  critical  moment  of  her  distress, 
a  young  man,  who  had  lounged  up  to  the  spot 
where  she  was  sitting,  and  was  ostensibly 
employing  himself  in  speaking  to  Madame 
Bourdon,  but  whose  very  evident  object  was  to 
ask  the  master  of  the  house  for  an  introduction 
to  Mademoiselle  Morel  as  soon  as  he  could  find 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  said  suddenly  and 
abruptly,  "  Monsieur  Yezin,  Madame  Yezin  is 
calling  you.  She  wishes,  I  think,  the  piano  to 
be  moved." 

Monsieur  Yezin  turned  immediately  to  go  in 
quest  of  his  wife  ;  and  Marie,  who  had  very 
plainly  comprehended  the  ruse  of  her  deliverer 
and  its  intention,  felt  infinitely  grateful  to  him 
for  it. 

He  was  quite  a  young  man,  of  dark  com- 
plexion, and  very  tolerably  good-looking.  And 
his  black  gloves,  and  the  crape  upon  the  hat 
which  he  had  in  his  hand,  showed  that  he,  too, 
was  in  mourning.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  his 
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object,  as  lias  been  said,  lie  discreetly  waited  for 
a  while  to  allow  Marie  time  to  recover  herself, 
before  he  asked  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
house  to  present  him  to  her : 

"  Mademoiselle  Morel — Monsieur  de  Ker- 
gonnec  de  Plogarrian,"  said  the  young  lady,  not 
perhaps  quite  as  graciously  as  she  might  have 
done,  and  then  turned  on  her  heel. 

After  a  few  words  meaning  nothing  had  been 
spoken  between  them,  Marie  could  not  refrain 
from  saying  to  him  : 

"  I  saw  very  well  just  now  that  you  perceived 
how  much  Monsieur  Yezin  was  distressing  me, 
without  meaning  it  the  least  in  the  world,  poor 
man !  And  I  must  tell  you,  monsieur,  how 
grateful  I  was  to  you  for  your  help." 

"  Eh  !  mademoiselle,  I  was  but  too  able  to 
understand  all  that  you  were  suffering — all  that 
must  have  been  in  your  heart.  It  needed  no  great 
penetration  on  my  part,"  he  added,  touching 
the  crape  on  his  hat  with  his  finger  as  he  spoke. 
"It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  a  sorrow  which 
is  the  counterpart  of  one's  own.  I,  too,  have 
recently  lost  a  mother." 

Monsieur  de  Kergonnec — Alain  de  Kergonnec, 
he  let  her  know  his  name  was — then  went  on  to 
tell  her  that  his  father  had  had  dealings  with 
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Monsieur  Yezin,  having  been  wont  for  many 
years  to  send  up  the  lean  kine  bred  on  the  lands 
of  Plogarrian  to  the  richer  pastures  of  Nor- 
mandy to  be  fattened,  as  is  the  wont  of  Breton 
landowners  ;  and  that  was  how  he  came  to  have 
the  good  fortune  of  making  her  acquaintance. 
And  then  they  spoke  each  of  their  homes,  so 
recently  bereaved,  and  of  the  blank  they  had 
felt  to  be  left  in  their  lives. 

And  when  they  parted,  Alain  de  Kergonnec 
had  won  little  Marie  Morel's  heart.  He  had 
made  her  grateful  to  him;  He  had  spoken 
to  her  words  of  sympathy.  He  had  made 
her  feel  as  if  there  were  a  tie  of  sympathy 
between  them,  which  was  not  shared  by  any  of 
those  around  them.  And  this  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  enable  the  young  man  to  captivate 
the  heart  of  the  young  girl.  Not  that  if  it  had 
so  happened  that  Marie  had  never  again  seen 
or  heard  of  Monsieur  de  Kergonnec  after 
parting  with  him  that  night  she  would  have 
been  heart-broken,  or  even  very  unhappy.  But 
the  foundation  was  laid,  and  well  laid.  She  was 
sure  to  think  of  him  in  after  hours  of  solitude  ; 
sure  to  feel  that  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  him  and  all  the  other  people  she  had 
seen;  sure  to  put  him  on  a  pedestal  in  her  heart. 
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And  it  did  not  so  happen  that  she  neither 
saw  nor  heard  any  more  of  Monsieur  de  Ker- 
gonnec  after  that,  to  her,  eventful  evening.  On 
the  following  Sunday  she  went  again  to  Mon- 
sieur Yezin's  house,  and  again  met  Alain  de 
Kergonnec  there.  But  they  had  met  before 
that.  For  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  pre- 
sented in  due  form  to  Mademoiselle  Yezin,  who 
had  made  herself  fully  acquainted  with  his 
name  and  parentage  within  the  first  five 
minutes  after  she  had  seen  him  speaking  to 
her  charge,  and  had  obtained  from  the  gouver- 
nante  permission  to  pay  his  respects  at  the 
house  of  the  canon. 

And  then — after  a  few  such  visits,  and  a  few 
more  evenings  spent  in  the  Avenue  des  Mar- 
ronniers,  which  social  gatherings  Marie  had 
come  to  consider  as  extremely  pleasant  things, 
and  to  look  forward  to  as  the  most  agreeable 
feature  in  her  life — then  it  had  come  to  that 
pass  that  Marie  would  have  been  broken- 
hearted had  she  been  told  that  she  was  never 
to  see  Alain  de  Kergonnec  any  more. 

And  then  also  Mademoiselle  Yezin  began  to 
bethink  herself  that  it  would  be  well  for  her  to 
have  a  little  serious  talk  with  her  brother  uj^on 
the   subject   of  Monsieur  de  Kergonnec.     She 
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went  accordingly  one  morning,  while  Monsieur 
le  Clianoine  was  at  the  cathedral,  to  her 
brother's  house  for  this  purpose,  and  was  met 
by  the  information,  very  readily  given  as  soon 
as  she  had  mentioned  the  name  of  Monsieur 
de  Kergonnec,  that  the  young  man  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  one  of  the  largest 
heiresses  in  the  Finisterre,  being  himself  an 
only  son,  and  the  heir  to  a  very  considerable 
property.  The  marriage,  M.  Yezin  added, 
would  have  taken  place  before  now,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  extreme  youth  of  the  lady  made  it 
necessary  to  wait  yet  a  year  or  two. 

Poor  Mademoiselle  Yezin  was  terribly  taken 
aback  at  this  news,  and  could  not  help  feeling 
a  certain  degree  of  self-reproach.  She  was 
exceedingly  glad,  however,  that  her  brother's 
readiness  to  tell  what  he  knew  had  put  her 
in  possession  of  the  facts  before  she  had  uttered 
any  w^ord  that  could  in  any  way  compromise 
Marie ;  and  she  contented  herself  with  hoping 
that  no  serious  mischief  had  been  done,  and  that 
little  Marie  would  very  soon  forget  that  she  had 
ever  seen  Monsieur  de  Kergonnec. 

But  the  poor  gouvernante  was  shutting  the 
stable  door  after  the  steed  had  been  stolen,  as 
completely  as  any  one  was  ever  guilty  of  that 
piece  of  wisdom. 
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Some  little  time  before  this  conversation  of 
Mademoiselle  Yezin  with  her  brother,  the 
period  during  which  the  seminarists  were 
detained  within  their  walls  had  come  to  an  end, 
and  Jean  Delaroche  had  been  able  to  visit  his 
friend  and  patron  as  usual.  And  of  course  he 
and  Marie  met ;  and  of  course  there  were  tears 
to  be  shed  between  them,  the  drops  of  which 
mingled  with  each  other.  And  Jean  Delaroche, 
as  he  walked  home  alone  and  silently  in  the 
evening  to  his  seminary,  began  to  think,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  high  and  noble  calling  to 
which  he,  a  poor  foundling,  had  had  the  signal 
good  fortune  to  be  invited,  carried  with  it  some 
drawbacks  of  a  very  terrible  kind.  For  the 
first  time  it  began  to  seem  doubtful  to  him 
whether  he  could  fitly,  and  with  such  goodwill 
and  zeal  as  he  ought  to  feel,  enter  irrevocably 
the  gates  that  were  so  soon  to  be  opened  before 
him.  For  the  first  time  the  vows  that  were  to 
separate  him  from  the  world  in  such  sort  as 
to  shut  him  out  for  ever  from  all  thought  of 
woman's  love  seemed  horrible  to  him.  And  as 
he  sat  in  his  little  lonely  cell,  and  lay  awake  for 
hours  afterward  in  his  pallet,  he  thought  this 
renunciation  would  be  impossible  to  him,  that 
even  3'et  he  had  not  so  put  his  hand  to  the 
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plough  but  that  he  might  still  without  dis- 
honour turn  back. 

But  yet  there  was  only  one  thing,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  would  fain  be  loosed  from  the 
bonds  which  were  to  bind  him.  If  he  could 
have,  if  he  might  hope  to  be  blessed  by,  Marie 
Morel's  love,  not  all  the  Church  could  offer  him 
should  tempt  him  to  accept  her  benefits  accom- 
panied by  her  chains. 

On  the  first  day  on  which  it  was  possible  to 
him  to  do  so,  he  returned  to  the  canon's  house, 
determined  to  ascertain  whether  any  hope  of 
such  a  blessing  might  be  his.  The  common 
emotion  which  they  had  shared  together  at 
their  first  meeting  after  so  many  years  of 
absence,  and  after  the  death  of  her  who  had 
been  scarcely  more  a  mother  to  one  than  to 
the  other  of  them,  was  well  calculated  to 
deceive  him  upon  this  point.  All  thought  of 
love — of  such  love  as  Delaroche  was  dreaming 
of — had  been  far  enough  from  Marie's  mind, 
occupied  as  it  was  by  another,  while  they  had 
sat  together  hand  in  hand,  and  mingling  their 
tears.  But  it  is  intelligible  enough,  and  excus- 
able enough,  that  the  poor  seminarist  should 
have  dreamed  a  different  dream. 

The  waking  came  very  soon,  however.     Poor 
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Jean !  And  it  was  a  merciless  waking,  too,  as 
merciless  as  sudden  and  complete.  For  Marie 
was  harder  tlian  she  might  have  heen  to  him. 
Who  is  to  fathom  all  the  intricate  recesses, 
jealously  concealed  as  they  are  from  prying 
eyes,  of  the  youthful  female  heart  ?  Why  was 
she,  generally  all  gentleness  and  loving  sweet- 
ness, hard  to  the  poor  fellow,  her  old  close 
friend  and  playmate,  whose  only  fault  towards 
her  was  that  he  loved  her  too  truly  and  too 
well  ?  Why  ?  Perhaps  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  their  old  relationship.  Perhaps  the 
having  so  long  regarded  Delaroche  in  a  totally 
different  light  made  it  seem  to  her  absurd  to  be 
asked  suddenly  to  change  her  feeling  towards 
him  so  entirely,  and  made  him  seem  absurd  and 
offensive  for  asking  it.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
he  forced  on  her  heart  the  recognition  of  how 
impossible  it  was  that  she  should  ever  think  of 
any  man  with  thoughts  of  love,  save  of  him 
who  had  so  lately  made  himself  master  of  her 
heart.  Perhaps  she  was  angry  with  him  for 
mistaking  the  nature  of  the  feeling  she  had  so 
frankly  manifested  at  their  last  meeting. 

At  all  events,  it  was  not  difficult  to  let  him 
know  and  understand  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  him.     Marie  could  not  tell   him   that   she 
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loved  anotlier,  especially  when  that  other  had 
never  in  formal  terms  asked  her  for  her  love. 
And  poor  Delaroche  had  too  much  modesty  of 
feeling  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  ask  her 
whether  the  reason  why  he  could  not  have  that 
which  he  coveted  was  because  it  was  already 
given  to  another. 

But  none  the  less  did  the  poor  seminarist 
perceive  from  the  artless  transparency  of  Marie's 
words,  and  looks,  and  manner  that  such  must 
be  the  case.  And  was  it  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  such  a  prize  should  not  have  been  reserved 
for  him ;  for  him,  the  poor  nameless  pensioner, 
first  on  her  father's  and  then  on  her  uncle's 
bounty ;  for  him,  too,  who  was — if  not  vowed 
— all  but  vowed  to  the  Church?  As  he  stole 
out  of  the  canon's  house,  and  slunk  home  to  his 
seminary  by  back  streets,  feeling  as  if  he  were 
afraid  to  be  seen,  he  marvelled,  with  genuine 
wonder,  at  the  madness  which  could  have  urged 
him  to  nourish  such  a  hope  and  prefer  such  a 
suit !  Bitter  shame  at  his  folly  mingled  with 
the  bitterness  of  his  rejection  and  of  hopeless 
love.  A  sudden  heat  came  over  him,  and  he 
blushed  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell,  even  as 
he  knelt  to  pray  that  he  might  be  forgiven  for 
his  backturning,  and  strengthened  to  fight  down 
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this  madness,  when  his  imagination  presented 
to  him  the  picture  of  himself,  clad  in  his 
seminarist's  semi-priestly  robe,  offering  love  to 
that  beautiful  girl !  It  did  add  to  the  incon- 
gruity, that  ungainly  robe  of  serge  encasing  his 
tall,  slight  figure  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles ! 
And  it  might  well  have  been  that  part  of 
Marie's  harshness  in  rejecting  him  had  been 
due  to  this  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
abyss  that  should  have  been  impassable  be- 
tween Delaroche  and  every  thought  of  human 
passion. 

Poor  Delaroche  prayed,  and  fasted,  and  did 
penance,  and  mortified  the  body,  and  prayed 
again.  We  all  have  known  what  it  is  to 
struggle  in  such  a  fight,  whether  we  call  it  a 
fight  against  our  own  passions,  or  a  fight  with 
the  foul  fiend.  One  man  may  best  fight  his 
fight  by  such  means  as  the  seminarist's  educa- 
tion had  taught  him  to  use,  and  another  may 
find  other  means  of  warfare  more  adapted  to 
him.  But  Delaroche  fought  truly,  and  bravely, 
and  long.  And  he  who  does  so  will  not  fail  to 
win  the  victory. 

Jean  Delaroche  did  win  the  victory.  Not 
that  he  came  out  from  the  fight  unscathed.  He 
had  received  wounds  which  it  would  take  many 
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a  long  year  to  heal  entirely.  And  grave  and 
almost  melancholy  as  had  been  the  natural  dis- 
position of  his  boyhood,  he  came  out  from  the 
ordeal  he  had  passed  a  yet  graver  man.  Never- 
theless, he  no  longer  went  forward  on  his 
destined  path  with  a  half  heart.  He  knew  that 
the  only  way  of  making  his  lot  in  life  endurable 
was,  on  the  contrary,  to  put  all  his  heart  into 
it ;  and  when,  shortly  after  the  time  at  which 
this,  the  poor  boy's  first  and  last  dream,  had 
been  dreamed,  he  received  the  first  orders  of  the 
Church,  the  diocese  of  Rouen  did  not  contain  a 
man  more  zealously  eager  to  begin  the  warfare  to 
which  his  life  had  been  consecrated,  and  to  give 
himself  and  all  his  best  energies  to  the  work. 

The  superiors  of  Rome's  hierarchy  generally 
know  the  men  they  have  under  them  well ;  and 
it  was  not  likely  that  such  a  man  as  Delaroche 
should  long  wait  for  employment.  At  the  very 
earliest  possible  age  he  was  sent  to  take  charge 
of  the  parish  of  Tregastel,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  department  of  the  Cotes  du  Nord. 

Nor  did  he  see  Marie  Morel  again  before 
departing  to  begin  his  new  duties.  It  cost  him 
one  more  struggle — what  was  that  in  addition 
to  all  the  struggling  past  ? — to  do  so ;  but  he 
knew  that  it  was  so  best  and  wisest. 
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Marie's  other  lover  exercised  no  such  self- 
restraint.  There  was  a  last  meeting  between 
her  and  Alain  de  Kergonnec,  in  which  all  was 
avowed  on  both  sides — one  of  those  meetings 
that  leave  more  terrible  and  enduring  scars  on 
the  heart  than  the  parting  they  precede.  Alain 
avowed  his  love  for  her,  and  for  her  only,  in  all 
the  world,  while  confessing  the  impossibility  of 
acting  in  such  a  matter  in  opposition  to  the  will 
of  his  father.  Could  he  only  follow  the  dictates 
of  his  own  heart,  not  all  the  dowers  of  all  the 
heiresses  in  France  should  weigh  a  feather- 
weight in  the  scale. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  the  same  calibre  as 
Jean  Delaroche.  But  it  was  doubtless  true 
that  he  did  love  Marie,  and  would  not  have 
renounced  her  love  for  any  richer  marriage  that 
could  be  offered  to  him,  if  he  had  been  free  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart. 

But  it  might  be  doubted  whether  there  was 
more  of  kindness  than  of  cruelty  in  telling  the 
girl  from  whom  he  was  about  to  part  that  there 
was  yet  to  be  a  respite  of  two  years,  and  per- 
haps three,  before  the  marriage  with  Made- 
moiselle de  Tressinien  could  take  place.  That 
young  lady  was  not  quite  fifteen  years  old  at 
that  time ;   and  though  the   betrothal   was   to 
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take  place  at  once,  the  marriage  was  to  be 
deferred  till  the  lady  should  be  eighteen;  and 
who  knew  what  might  take  place  in  the  in- 
terval ! 

One  word  of  palliation,  feeble  enough,  may 
be  said  for  Alain  de  Kergonnec.  Those  readers 
who  have  not  forgotten  the  picture  that  was 
presented  to  them  of  Gregoire  de  Kergonnec  in 
his  youth,  may  conceive  that  such  a  man  in  his 
middle  age  would  be  a  father  whom  it  would 
not  be  easy  for  a  son,  and  especially  a  French 
son,  to  oppose  in  the  matter  of  his  marriage. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  coast  of 
Norway,  there  is  not  so  wild,  so  dreary,  so 
savage  a  seaboard  in  Europe  as  that  of  the 
coast  of  Brittany.  Grenerally  the  ocean  seems 
to  put  off  some  at  least  of  the  terrors  of  its 
grandeur,  its  might,  and  its  loneliness  when  it 
comes  to  meet  the  land.  On  the  iron-bound 
shores  of  Finisterre  and  the  Cotes  du  Nord  it 
is  not  so.  There  it  seems  as  if  the  ocean  had 
impressed  all  its  character  on  the  land,  instead 
of  receiving  any  modification  from  it. 

And  the  parish  of  Tregastel,  to  which  Dela- 
roche  had  been  sent,  is  situated  on  the  wildest 
part  of  this  wild  coast.  The  population  among 
whom  he  was  summoned  to  labour  seemed  to 
bear,  in  every  part  of  their  character,  the  same 
impress  as  that  which  marked  the  inanimate 
world  around  them.     They  are  a  sombre  people, 
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as  the  sky  above  them  is  sombre.  They  are 
marked  by  that  species  of  wild  melancholy 
which  seems  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the 
lonely  promontories  and  seaworn  bays  they 
inhabit.  Though  a  moral  race,  as  regards 
many  of  the  matters  with  which  the  immorality 
of  other  peoples  is  concerned,  they  are  not,  or 
were  not,  an  easy  people  for  their  spiritual 
pastors  to  deal  with.  The  nature  of  the  coast 
is  one  terribly  fatal  to  ships,  and  the  Bretons 
of  the  coast  are,  or  were,  inveterate  wreckers. 
And  the  practice  very  naturally  leads,  as  it  is 
easy  to  understand,  to  lawlessness  of  all  sorts, 
and  often  to  crimes  of  the  darkest  character. 
Then,  again,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the 
reader  of  the  present  age  in  England,  at  the 
date  of  the  events  here  narrated — in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  that  is  to  say — 
Christianity  had  by  no  means  altogether  yet 
succeeded  in  substituting  itself  for  the  old 
Druidical  paganism!  And  this,  also,  it  may 
readily  be  believed,  did  not  tend  to  facilitate 
the  task  of  a  Christian  priest. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bretons  are  a  very  religious 
people.  They  are  not  like  the  inhabitants  of 
some  more  smiling  lands,  disposed  to  live  in. 
and  for,  the  visible,  to  the  neglect  of  the  in- 
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visible.  The  sombre  and  severe  scenery  around 
tliem,  which  has  fashioned  their  characters  in 
its  own  similitude,  has  made  it  impossible  that 
this  should  be  the  case.  For  the  inhabitant  of 
the  Breton  coast  there  are  voices  in  every 
wailing  wind  that  sweeps  his  rocky  shore ; 
there  are  the  outlines  of  forms  in  the  mists 
that  so  frequently  environ  him ;  there  are 
tokens  in  the  drifting  clouds ;  and  warnings  of 
sinister  import  in  the  dull  roar  of  the  waves, 
which  are  for  ever  scooping  the  echoing  caverns, 
or  carving  the  rocks  into  fantastic  shapes  and 
grim  likenesses.  "Whether  Pagan  or  Christian, 
the  mind  of  the  Breton  is  saturated  with  super- 
stitions, and  they  are  all  of  a  gloomy  kind. 

It  so  happened,  as  if  to  make  the  initiation 
of  the  young  cure  into  his  new  duties  on  this 
wild  coast,  and  amid  these  wild  people,  yet 
more  dreary  and  weird  in  all  its  accompani- 
ments than  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  that 
he  arrived  in  his  parish  in  the  winter.  He 
arrived  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  reader  who  has  never  visited  that 
coast  realise  the  exceeding  desolation  of  the 
spot  that  was  assigned  to  him  as  a  habitation, 
even  in  summer. 

Far  protruding  into  the  sea  stretches  a  long, 
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narrow  promontory,  which  gives  more  or  less 
of  shelter  to  a  small,  scattered  village  of  fisher- 
men's hnts,  situated  on  the  shore  at  the  pro- 
montory's base.  But  the  land,  as  is  very 
frequently  the  case,  rises  rapidly  from  this  base, 
and  rises  ever  more  and  more  till  the  further- 
most point  of  the  promontory  is  reached.  The 
village  is  the  village  of  Tregastel ;  but  the 
church,  which  so  poor  a  collection  of  dwellings 
could  hardly  claim  to  have  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  rather  than  at  any  other  spot  in  the 
wide-spread  parish,  is  built — in  accordance  with 
the  long,  lingering  feeling  which  once  prom]Dted 
men  to  worship  on  high  places — on  the  high 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  promontory.  And, 
as  according  to  old,  and,  probably,  still  orthodox 
ideas,  the  priest's  daily  business  lay  more  with 
the  church  than  with  the  congregation,  the 
habitation  provided  for  him  stood  away  from  all 
the  other  dwellings  of  the  little  village,  by  the 
side  of  the  church. 

It  was  a  very  humble  little  dwelling,  sturdily 
built  and  strong,  however,  with  very  thick 
walls  ;  for  stone,  if  nothing  else,  is  abundant 
in  Tregastel.  And  it  was  roofed  with  huge 
slabs  of  the  same  material,  the  extreme  massive- 
ness  of  which  had  served  to  save  the  labour  of 
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splitting  them,  and  still  served  to  secure  the 
little  homestead  from  being  unroofed  by  the 
terrible  blasts  that  often  sweep  all  that  coast, 
and  especially  the  exposed  headlands  of  it. 
Some  little  shelter  was  obtained  in  one  direction 
from  a  huge,  naked  rock  which  formed  the 
culminating  point  of  the  promontory,  and  lay 
there,  on  the  highest  point  of  another  naked 
block  of  granite,  which  thrust  out  its  bald  head 
above  the  thin  soil.  The  shelter  thus  obtained 
might  have  seemed  to  a  man  of  nervous  tem- 
perament less  desirable  than  unmitigated  ex- 
posure to  the  wind.  For  the  huge  mass, 
weighing  many  hundred  tons,  was  a  rocking 
stone,  of  which  there  are  several  among  the 
colossal  masses  which  have  been  tossed  in  weird 
confusion  upon  this  coast,  as  if  they  were  the 
monstrous  fragments  of  an  antediluvian  world ; 
and  in  certain  gales,  when  the  hurricane  was 
strong  enough,  and  chanced  to  blow  with  all  its 
force  exactly  on  the  right  spot,  the  huge  dumb 
monster,  with  the  weight  of  ages  on  its  head, 
might  be  seen  to  nod  visibly.  But  it  had 
continued  to  nod  for  more  hundreds  of  years 
than  man's  records  could  tell,  and  had  never 
fallen  yet ;  so  that  the  little  parsonage  had 
every  right  to  consider  the  rocking  stone  among 
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the  friendly  forces  of  nature  ratlier  than  among 
those  with  which  it  and  its  inhabitants  had  to 
contend. 

And  these  were  many  in  that  wild  winter 
time.  The  parish  was,  though  small  in  the 
number  of  souls  which  made  up  its  population, 
yet  large  in  its  territorial  extent.  And  the 
summons  that  calls  the  priest  to  the  bedside  of  a 
perhaps  dying  parishioner  is  one  that  brooks 
not  either  neglect  or  delay.  For  may  not  the 
eternal  weal  or  woe  of  a  human  soul  be  hanging 
in  the  balance  ? 

To  do  them  justice,  very  few  soldiers  of 
Rome's  black  army  are  ever  slack  to  obey  those 
calls  to  arms.  And  assuredly  the  Reverend 
Jean  Delaroche  was  not  likely  to  be  one  of 
these,  let  the  call  come  when  and  where  it 
might. 

It  was  about  mid-winter,  when  he  had  been 
in  his  cure  only  two  or  three  months,  that  a 
summons  of  this  kind  reached  him  under  cir- 
cumstances that  might  have  made  many  a  man 
not  so  alert  to  obey  it  as  he  might  otherwise 
have  been. 

The  day  had  been  rainy,  but  without  wind. 
But  as  the  sun  went  down,  a  wind  began  to  blow 
from  the  north-west,  which  soon  sent  the  great 
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billows  tumbling  in  upon  the  coast  in  masses  that 
broke  upon  the  distant  rocks  with  a  dull  sound 
like  the  report  of  cannon.  It  is  the  north-west 
wind  that  blows  when  Ocean  is  in  the  mind  to 
throw  a  prize  or  two  upon  the  coast  for  the 
benefit  of  his  Breton  children  ;  and,  doubtless, 
on  many  a  headland  there  were  eyes  looking 
out  into  the  storm  that  night,  to  watch  for  any 
such  blessing  that  Heaven  might  please  to  send. 
Well,  if  there  were  no  contrivances  in  action ; 
such,  for  example,  as  a  cow  with  her  head  tied 
down  to  her  knee,  and  a  lantern  fixed  to  her 
horn,  so  that,  when  she  should  be  driven  along 
the  shore,  the  movement  of  the  light  might 
resemble  that  of  a  ship's  lantern  fixed  to  a  mast, 
and  induce  unhappy  mariners  to  imagine  that  a 
vessel  was  there  safely  ploughing  the  waves, 
and  that  the  deadly  shore  must  yet  be  far  off, 
and  so  might  entice  them  to  their  destruction 
on  the  rocky  coast.  Well,  if  no  such  aids  to 
the  beneficent  purposes  of  Heaven  were  resorted 
to! 

It  was  about  an  hour  before  midnight  that 
Delaroche  was  awakened  by  a  knocking  against 
the  window-pane  of  the  room  in  which  he  slej)t, 
and  voices  outside  the  window. 

On   rising  from  his  sleep,  and  going  to  the 
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window,  lie  was  accosted  by  a  young  man,  who 
asked  if  he  were  Monsieur  le  Cure,  "  because," 
continued  the  voice,  "  if  so,  your  reverence 
must  come,  if  you  please,  to  le  Pere  Morvenec, 
who  is  dying." 

"  Le  Pere  Morvenec  !  Where  does  he  live  ?  " 
asked  the  cure,  to  whom  the  name  was  un- 
known, and  who  had  not  yet  been  long  enough 
in  his  parish  to  have  made  acquaintance  with 
such  of  his  more  distant  parishioners  as  were 
not  church-goers. 

"  At  Tresneven,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay," 
replied  the  first  speaker. 

"  At  Tresneven!"  exclaimed  Delaroche  ;  "  why 
it  is  three  hours'  journey  at  the  least !  How  am 
I  to  get  there  at  this  time  of  night  ?  I  will 
dress  myself  directly.  Come  round  to  the  door 
that  I  may  let  you  in  out  of  the  storm." 

Hurrying  to  the  door  the  cure  admitted  two 
men,  evidently  fishermen — the  one  who  had 
spoken,  and  an  older  man,  apparently  under 
the  authority  of  the  younger. 

"  How  am  I  to  make  such  a  journey  as 
that  ?  "  said  the  cure,  again  shutting  the  door, 
not  without  an  effort  of  strength  against  the 
driving  wind  and  rain. 

"  We  must  cross  the  bay,"   said   the   young 
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fisherman.  "  Tresneven  is  a  good  three  hours 
or  more  from  here  to  go  round  by  land  ;  but 
we  may  cross  the  bay  in  half  an  hour,  if  we 
have  luck." 

"  Did  you  come  that  way  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  our  boat  is  under  the  lee  of  the  rock 
yonder  beneath  the  moving  stone." 

"  It  is  not  a  nice  night  for  the  job,  is  it  ?  " 
said  the  cure,  who  was  all  the  time  dressing 
himself  as  hastily  as  he  could. 

"  No,  your  reverence ;  it  is  not  a  pretty 
night  to  cross  to  Tresneven  in ;  nor  a  pretty 
night  to  die  in.  And  le  Pere  Morvenec  won't 
last  till  morning." 

"  Now,  I  am  ready  !  "  said  the  cure,  finishing 
his  toilet  by  throwing  a  large  black  serge  cloak 
around  him ;  "I  must  call  my  servant  to  shut 
the  door  behind  us,  if  she  can  manage  to  do  it." 

It  took  some  minutes  to  wake  the  old  woman, 
who  was  the  cure's  sole  domestic  and  fellow- 
inhabitant  of  his  lonely  parsonage,  and  make  her 
understand  the  errand  on  which  he  was  bound. 

"  Le  Pere  Morvenec !  "  grumbled  the  old 
woman.  "  Oh,  his  time  is  come,  is  it  ?  So 
that's  what  all  the  hubbub  is  about,  then  ?  It 
is  a  tough  job  your  reverence  will  have  of  it,  I 
can  tell  ye." 
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Delaroclie  supposed  that  the  "  huhbub " 
alluded  to  the  waking  up  of  himself  and  his 
old  servant ;  and  that  the  "  tough  job "  was 
the  crossing  of  the  bay  in  the  stormy  night. 
Had  he  been  a  resident  of  longer  standing  on 
the  Breton  coast  he  might  have  understood  that 
the  "  hubbub  "  alluded  to  was  the  storm,  which 
the  old  Breton  woman  imagined  to  be  caused  by 
the  passing  of  a  soul,  which  if  all  tales  were 
true,  was  called  away  to  a  specially  heavy 
reckoning  ;  and  that  the  "  tough  job  "  was  the 
struggle  that  he  (the  cure)  was  to  engage  in 
with  the  Evil  One. 

"  Grood-night,  Mere  Corven,"  he  said,  turning 
from  the  door,  and  crossing  himself  with  a  short 
muttered  prayer  as  he  proceeded  to  follow  his 
conductors  to  their  boat. 

"  Are  you  the  son  of  Monsieur  Morvenec  ?  " 
he  asked  of  the  younger  man,  who  had  hitherto 
been  the  sole  speaker. 

"  No,  your  reverence.  Le  Pere  Morvenec  has 
no  son,  or  I  should  not  be  here  to-night  on  such 
an  errand  as  this.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  ma 
foi.  But  it  was  a  job  that  a  Christian  man 
could  not  refuse." 

"It  is  a  nasty  night  to  be  out,  certainly." 

"  Oh  pour  9a  !     It  isn't  that  I  mind  a  cupful 
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of  rain.  I  have  crossed  the  bay  in  worse 
weather  than  this.  But  I  had  rather  have  one 
of  yonr  reverence's  cloth  with  me  in  the  boat 
to-night,  than  any  two  of  the  best  seamen  in 
Brest.     Allez  ! " 

"  You  think  that  God's  servant  brings  a 
blessing  with  him,  my  friend  ?  "  said  the  cure. 

"  No  doubt,  your  reverence,"  returned  the 
young  fisherman,  reverently  lifting  his  broad- 
brimmed  round-crowned  hat,  while  the  wind 
blew  across  his  face  the  long  and  abundant 
hair  that  fell  upon  his  shoulders — "  no  doubt, 
your  reverence !  But  to-night  there  are  evil 
things  about,  that  you  can  better  battle  with 
than  we  poor  laymen.  I  saw  the  Tregastel 
stone  nod  three  times  to  the  menhir*  on 
Arvan  Head  as  I  came  up  from  the  boat.  And 
the  voices  of  the  spirits  were  calling,  and 
shrieking,  and  wailing,  and   laughing   in   the 

*  The  tall,  upright  stones  found  in  many  parts  of  Brit- 
tany are  so  called.  They  were  objects  of  Druidical  wor- 
ship; and  the  superstitious  reverence  still  paid  to  them 
by  the  people  is  one  of  the  still  lingering  remnants  of  the 
old  religion.  The  clergy  in  many  cases,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  peoj)le  from  paying  reverence  to 
these  stones,  have  placed  crosses  on  the  top  of  them,  in 
order,  as  it  were,  to  filch,  for  the  profit  of  a  more  holy 
faith,  the  worship  intended  for  a  very  different  divinity. 
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caves  of  Guirec,  as  we  passed  Guirec  rocks, 
enough  to  make  the  sweat  run  off  you,  saving 
your  reverence's  presence.  They  were  calKng 
to  the  poor  soul  of  old  Pere  Morvenec.  But, 
please  God,  your  reverence  will  baulk  'em  yet 
if  we  can  get  to  him  in  time ;  but  he  won't  last 
till  morning,  that's  very  sure  !  I  never  heard 
the  voices  in  Guirec  caves  howling  that  way 
that  it  did  not  betoken  death  near !  " 

They  were  in  the  boat  by  this  time,  and 
Delaroche  inquired  of  his  conductors  if  he 
could  be  of  any  use  in  lending  a  hand.  The 
young  man  asked  him  if  he  could  hold  hard  the 
rope  attached  to  the  corner  of  the  sail,  after  it 
had  been  passed  round  a  belaying-pin.  It 
would  add  very  much  to  their  safety,  he  said,  if 
that  could  be  so  held,  ready  to  be  let  go  at  a 
word,  instead  of  being  fastened  to  the  side  of 
the  boat. 

And  thus  they  went  dashing  on  through  the 
black  waves.  Nothing  but  practised  skill  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  locality,  joined  to 
unhesitating  intrepidity,  could  have  navigated 
the  boat  safely  in  such  a  sea  and  amid  the  rocks 
of  such  a  coast.  From  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
came  out  a  long  point  of  dangerous  low-lying 
rocks,  partially  dividing  the  bay  into  two  por- 
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tions.  These  were  the  dreaded  Gruirec  rocks. 
And  there,  as  the  boat  passed  them,  not  without 
difficulty,  the  "  voices "  in  the  caves  hollowed 
out  of  them  were  heard  rising  above  the  roar  of 
the  wind ;  and  amid  the  ceaseless  exertion  and 
activity  required  for  the  navigation  of  the  boat, 
both  the  fishermen  contrived  to  kneel  for  a 
minute,  while  they  crossed  themselves,  and 
muttered  a  hasty  prayer. 

The  boat  reached  Tresneven  in  safety  in  less 
than  an  hour  after  they  had  left  Tregastel 
Point,  and  the  cure  was  conducted  forthwith  to 
a  house,  which  was  evidently  by  far  the  best  in 
the  place,  and  at  once  taken  by  a  middle-aged 
woman,  whom  the  young  man  addressed  as 
Madame  Morvenec,  and  who  asked  the  cure  if 
he  would  refresh  himself  with  a  mouthful  of 
brandy  before  going  to  his  duty,  to  the  bedside 
of  his  dying  parishioner. 

Delaroche  needed  not  the  voices  in  the  caves 
of  Guirec,  nor  the  mystic  nodding  of  the  Tre- 
gastel stone  to  its  old  neighbour  the  menhir 
upon  Arvan  Head,  to  convince  him  that  the 
man  before  him  was  really  dying.  He  was 
very  much  older  than  the  wife  with  whom 
Delaroche  had  just  spoken,  and  it  was  plain 
that   his    hour    had  come.       Very   plain,    too, 
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shortly  it  became  that  le  Pere  Morvenec's 
soul  was  fully  as  ill  at  ease  as  his  body,  and 
that  his  shrift  would  not  be  a  short  or  a  light 
one. 

Of  what  passed  between  the  dying  man  and 
his  confessor  nothing  would  of  course  have  ever 
been  known,  had  it  not  been  that  the  first  thing 
which  the  latter  enjoined  on  his  penitent  for  his 
soul's  weal,  when  he  had  heard  his  confession, 
was  that  an  open  avowal  should  be  made  to  the 
same  effect,  made  indeed  to  him  the  priest,  but 
made  not  "in  confession."  To  recount  the 
story,  therefore,  accurately,  in  the  exact  order 
in  which  the  facts  became  known  to  those  who 
preserved  the  memory  of  them  in  the  record 
from  which  this  narrative  is  taken,  it  should  be 
said,  that  the  confession  was  made  ;  and  that 
the  priest  then,  not  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty, induced  his  penitent — who,  despite  the 
ominous  voices  did  not  die  that  night,  nor  till 
late  the  following  night — to  request  him,  the 
cure,  to  put  down  in  writing  the  substance  of 
what  he  had  confessed,  as  regarded  one  special 
transaction,  which  written  document  he  signed 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and  of  the  young 
man  who  had  brought  the  priest  across  the  bay. 

Having  explained  this,  however,  the  substance 
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of  Pere  Morvenec's  confession  may  be  told,  just 
as  if  it  had  been  overheard  by  the  writer. 

There  was  one  matter  only  respecting  which 
the  old  man's  conscience  was  troubled.  He 
admitted,  in  reply  to  the  priest's  questioning, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  been  guilty  of  many  a 
small  matter,  not  quite  according  to  either  law 
or  gospel,  in  the  course  of  many  and  many  a 
winter  night's  work  on  the  coast,  when  the 
wind  was  inshore,  and  the  harvest  of  the  coast 
was  to  be  had  for  the  gathering.  But  the  cure 
failed  to  enable  him  to  see  or  feel  that  there 
was  any  need  of  great  repentance  for  doing  in 
such  matters  what  everybody  else  did.  Besides, 
all  such  matters  had  been  confessed  as  they  had 
occurred  in  regular  course,  and  he  had  never 
known  a  Breton  priest  who  thought  much  harm 
of  them.  But  there  was  one  thing  that  did  lie 
heavy  on  his  heart,  and  which,  till  the  present 
moment,  he  had  never  confessed,  though  it  had 
happened  from  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  years 
ago. 

He  had  been  tempted  by  a  man,  a  gentleman, 
a  seigneur,  one  whom  he  had  known  very  well, 
and  in  whose  company  he  had  often  been 
engaged  in  some  of  those  not  exactly  legal 
matters  of  which  his  reverence  seemed  to  make 
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SO  much.  He  was  a  gentleman  tliougli,  for 
all  that,  and  noble  into  the  bargain,  and  the 
possessor  of  a  fine  estate — the  possessor  of  a 
fine  estate  by  means  of  the  assistance  and  the 
crime  of  him,  Daniel  Morvenec  ! 

This  was  what  had  happened,  and  what  he 
had  done.  The  man  who  had  tempted  him — 
the  seigneur — had  had  an  elder  brother,  who 
had  died,  leaving  one  child,  a  boy,  who,  of 
course,  if  he  had  lived,  ought  to  have  inherited 
the  estate.  But  Monsieur  Gregoire  had  come 
to  him,  and  had  proposed  that  the  infant,  a 
child  between  one  and  two  years  of  age,  should 
be  delivered  to  him,  and  that  he,  Morvenec  (and 
at  this  point  of  his  confession  the  old  man 
wiped  the  big  drops  of  perspiration  from  his 
brow)^  should  take  care  that  the  boy  was  never 
heard  of  more.  "  But  I  have  no  blood — not 
that  boy's  blood — upon  my  soul !  I  am  not  his 
murderer !  though  the  look  of  him  has  haunted 
me  from  that  day  to  this.  Why  does  he  come 
looking  at  me  out  of  the  dark,  on  nights  like 
this  ?  I  did  not  kill  him.  If  he  died,  it  was 
by  God's  hand — by  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  and 
it  is  God's  hand  that  makes  them  swell  and  flow 
— God's  hand,  your  reverence,  is  it  not  ?  " 

''And  your  part  in  the  deed?      What  was 
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that?  What  did  you  do  with  the  child?" 
asked  the  priest. 

"  I  received  him  from  the  hands  of  a  woman 
in  a  back  street  in  Rennes,  whither  I  had  gone 
for  that  purpose,  and  I  brought  him  hither,  and 
I  carried  him  down  to  Gruirec,  and  hid  him  in 
the  caves  till  nightfall ;  and  then  I  took  him 
in  a  boat  out  to  the  rock  called  the  Chien,  and  I 
left  him  there.  I  did  not  raise  my  hand  against 
him,"  whined  the  old  man  again,  in  deprecation 
of  the  horror  which  he  thought  that  his  con- 
fession had  caused  in  the  priest,  for  the  latter 
had  started  from  the  chair,  in  which  he  had 
l)een  sitting  by  the  bedside,  at  the  mention  of 
the  Chien  rock,  and  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  little  chamber  with  disordered  steps. 

"  I  did  not  raise  a  finQ-er  ae-ainst  the  child.  I 
did  not  hurt  him,  Monsieur  le  CureV  whimpered 
the  wretched  old  man  again. 

"  Daniel  Morvenec  !  "  said  the  priest,  solemnly 
mastering  his  agitation,  and  returning  to  his 
seat  by  the  side  of  the  bed — "  Daniel  Morvenec, 
is  the  Chien  rock  covered  at  high  water  ?  " 

"  In  rough  weather  and  at  high  tides  it  is 
covered.  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  said  the  shivering 
sinner. 

"  And  was  it  such  weather,  or  such  a  state  of 
VOL.  II.  n 
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the  tide,  on  the  night  when  you  carried  the 
child  thither,  and  left  him  on  the  rock  ?  "  asked 
the  priest  again. 

"  The  night  was  such  another  night  as  this ! 
May  Grod  be  merciful  to  my  soul !  "  groaned 
the  dying  man. 

"  The  rock,  then,  would  of  a  surety  be 
covered  and  swept  by  the  waves  ? "  again  de- 
manded the  priest. 

"Not  for  three  hours  after  I  left  the  child 
there — not  for  three  hours  at  least,"  urged  the 
old  man,  eagerly.  "  You  see,  Monsieur  le  Cure, 
it  was  not  I  who  took  the  life  of  the  child  ;  it 
was  the  hand  of  God  !  " 

The  priest  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  remained 
silent  a  few  minutes.  The  dying  man  lay  trem- 
bling all  over  and  his  teeth  audibly  striking 
each  other,  while  the  roar  of  the  wind,  and  the 
beating  of  the  sea  on  the  rocks  close  at  hand, 
made  a  wailing  and  dismal  music,  which  seemed 
to  the  passing  sinner  like  accusing  voices  from 
out  of  the  long  past,  and  to  the  priest  like  dim 
returning  memories  of  a  consciousness  long 
since  overlaid  by  the  events  of  later  years. 

"  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  year  and  the  day  of 
the  year  on  which  you  left  the  child  on  the 
Chien  rock  ?  "  the  latter  said  at  length. 
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"  The  day  is  too  well  fixed  in  my  heart  for 
me  ever  to  forget  it,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  the  old 
man  replied.  "  It  was  on  the  9th  of  September, 
now  a  day  or  two  more  than  twenty-three  years 
and  five  months  ago." 

Again  there  was  a  pause  of  silence  in  the 
chamber.  The  priest  stepped  across  the  floor 
of  the  little  room  to  a  prie-dieu  underneath  a 
crucifix  on  the  opposite  wall,  no  uncommon 
article  of  furniture  in  the  bed-room  of  a  Breton 
peasant,  and  there,  with  clasped  hands  and 
bowed  head,  he  remained  in  earnest  prayer — 
or  thanksgiving,  perhaps — for  some  minutes. 
He,  too,  had  that  same  date  well  fixed  in  his 
mind.  For  good  Captain  Morel,  before  leaving 
him  at  Rouen,  had  thought  it  right  then  to  let 
him  know  all  that  he,  the  captain,  knew  about 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  fallen  into  his 
hands.  He  gave  him  a  carefully  drawn  state- 
ment, which  had  been  prepared  at  the  time, 
setting  forth  how,  on  the  9th  of  September,  in 
that  same  year  to  which  Morvenec  referred,  the 
Belle  Louise^  outward  bound,  had  been  driven 
out  of  her  course ;  and  how  his  boat's  crew, 
having  been  sent  on  shore,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Cotes  du  Nord,  for  fresh  vegetables,  had,  in 
pulling  off,  by  God's  mercy  seen  a  child  upon 
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the  rock  of  the  Chien,  where,  in  another  honr 
the  sea  would  be  raging,  and  had  brought  off  the 
child  to  his  ship.  At  length,  rising  from  his 
knees,  the  priest  turned  and  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  sick  man's  bed,  and  said  slowly  and  with 
solemn  voice  : 

"  Daniel  Morvenec,  Grod  has  been  very  merci- 
ful to  you.  It  is  vain  to  strive  to  deceive  your 
own  heart,  still  worse  to  seek  to  deceive  Him 
by  the  pretence  that  your  hand  was  not  lifted 
against  the  child.  In  thought  and  intention 
you  were  a  murderer  !  " 

Morvenec  groaned  heavily,  and  visibly 
trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  he  lay  in  the 
bed. 

"  But  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,"  continued 
the  priest,  "  has  saved  you  from  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  crime  you  purposed.  If  you  are 
truly  repentant  of  the  intention  to  do  that 
wicked  deed,  God  grants  that  you  may  die 
without  the  weight  of  murder  on  your  soul. 
For  the  child  whom  you  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  waves  on  the  Chien  rock  still  lives.  He 
still  lives  to  forgive  you  in  his  own  person  for 
the  deed,  as  fully  as  I,  if  you  truly  repent  and 
make  such  restitution  as  is  yet  in  your  power, 
pronounce  to  you  the  forgiveness  of  God." 
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It  is  needless  to  describe  the  difficulty  the 
cure  had,  in  bringing  the  mind  of  the  dying 
man  to  comprehend  and  believe  the  statement 
of  the  circumstances  as  they  had  really  occurred, 
and  still  more  so  to  follow  the  good  priest 
through  his  efforts  to  make  his  penitent  under- 
stand the  meaning  and  the  spiritual  value  of 
restitution,  and  to  show  him  that  the  restitution 
which  it  was  still  in  his  power  to  make,  con- 
sisted of  such  a  full  and  duly  attested  confession 
(not  made  under  the  seal  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
confessional)  as  would  avail  to  cause  tardy  right 
and  justice  to  be  done. 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  narra- 
tive to  state  that  such  a  witnessed  confession 
was  made  and  signed,  and  that  Daniel  Morvenec 
died  in  the  course  of  the  following  night. 
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CHAPTER   YII. 

The  storm  had  ceased,  and  it  was  fair  weather 
when  the  curate,  having  remained  with  his 
penitent  to  the  last,  was  at  liberty  to  return  to 
his  home,  carrying  with  him  the  document 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  But 
he  did  not,  smooth  as  the  sea  now  was,  avail 
himself  of  the  offer  of  the  young  fisherman  who 
had  brought  him  to  Tresneven  to  take  him  back 
across  the  bay  in  his  boat,  preferring  to  start  on 
foot  for  a  three  hours'  walk  by  the  coast. 

He  had  much  to  think  of;  many  thoughts 
were  seething  in  his  mind,  on  which  he  had 
had  no  time  to  dwell  while  the  duty  of  smooth- 
ing that  old  man's  passing  hour  was  the  fore- 
most one  to  be  attended  to.  But  he  wished  to 
think  over  the  strange  facts  with  which  he  had 
so  strangely  been  made  acquainted  in  all  their 
various  bearings  and  aspects.     And  the  solitary 
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walk  round  the  coast  of  tlie  bay  would  give  him 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  such  self-com- 
muning. 

So  then  he,  Jean  Delaroche — John  of  the 
Rock,  as  good  Captain  Morel  had,  in  grimly 
literal  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
named  him — he,  the  cure  of  Tregastel,  was  a  De 
Kergonnec  of  Plogarrian,  and,  more  than  that, 
was  the  rightful  heir  to,  and  owner  of,  the 
property.  The  Monsieur  Gregoire  of  the  terrible 
history  told  by  the  dying  Morvenec  was  his 
uncle,  the  younger  brother  of  his  father,  to 
make  way  for  whose  succession  to  the  property 
he,  John  of  the  Rock,  had  been  left  to  perish  by 
the  death  from  which  he  had  been  so  wonder- 
fully rescued.  And  more  than  this — and  the 
following  train  of  thought  was  among  those 
which  pressed  into  the  foreground  of  his  mind 
— this  same  Gregoire  de  Kergonnec  was  the 
father  of  the  man  who  had  won  the  heart  of 
Marie  Morel. 

The  fact  that  such  wooing  had  been  followed 
by  such  winning  was  but  too  well  known  to 
him.  Though  he  had  abstained  in  that  bitter 
and  cruel  hour  of  his  rejection  from  making 
any  inquiry  of  Marie  herself,  he  had  not  been 
allowed  to  quit  Rouen  in  ignorance  upon  the 
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subject.  There  are  always  friends  kind  enough 
to  carry  tidings  such  as  those.  And  if  gossip 
had  not  meddled  with  Marie's  secret,  the  young- 
seminarist  had  been  made  the  confidant  of  all 
poor  Mademoiselle  Yezin's  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
disappointments  on  the  subject.  Talking  to 
Jean  Delaroche  she  deemed  to  be  pretty  much 
the  same  thing  as  talking  to  a  brother  of 
Marie's.  And  when  the  young  priest  left 
Eouen,  he  knew  that  he  left  the  heart  which  it 
had  not  been  given  him  to  win,  as  desolate  and 
as  broken  as  his  own. 

And  now  what  did  he  mean  to  do  ?  What 
course  was  he  to  make  up  his  mind  to  take  ?  It 
was  clear  that  he  was  true  heir  to,  and  owner 
of,  a  considerable  landed  property,  and  it 
admitted  of  very  little  doubt  that  he  might,  by 
virtue  of  the  evidence  contained  in  Morvenec's 
dying  testimony,  and  of  that  which  Morel  could 
give,  readily  compel  the  restitution  of  that 
which  was  rightfully  his.  Ah,  could  this  know- 
ledge have  come  to  him  earlier,  have  come  to 
him  in  time  !  Could  it  have  been  in  his  posses- 
sion on  that  terrible  day  when  he  slunk  back  to 
his  seminary,  knowing  that  there  was  to  be  no 
share  in  the  happiness  and  joy  of  the  warm 
world  outside  its  gates  for  him.     But  no.     He 
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would  not  wrong  Marie  by  such  tlioug4its.  He 
did  not  believe  in  any  such.  It  would  not  have 
availed  him.  He  knew  that  no  such  considera- 
tion could  or  would  have  changed  the  fact  that 
Marie  loved  another  man,  and  did  not  love 
him. 

And  now  what  would  this  proj)erty  be  to 
him?  He  might  go  and  live  where  he  would — 
in  Eouen,  in  Paris,  if  he  pleased — but  always  a 
lone  man.  He  might  go  and  live  a  life  of  what 
is  called  ease,  and  eat  and  drink  his  revenues — 
alone  !  The  cure  of  Tregastel  was  not  a  man  to 
whose  imagination  any  feature  of  such  a  life 
would  smile.  Better,  better  a  thousand  times 
labour  on  in  the  path  into  which  the  hand  of 
Providence  had  guided  him — labour  on  faith- 
fully in  that  high  vocation,  one  of  the  most 
awful  and  most  beneficent  duties  of  which  he 
had  even  now  been  performing.  Once — once 
he  had  looked  back  from  the  plough  to  which 
his  hand  had  been  set,  and  that  looking  back 
had  been  the  cause  to  him  of  anguish  un- 
speakable, of  a  pain  which  had  run,  was 
running,  and  would  continue  to  run  through 
the  web  of  his  life,  like  the  one-coloured  thread 
which  indelibly  marks  the  rope  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  Xever  again  would  he  be  tempted 
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to  repeat  tlie  error.  And  if  such  was  to  be  Ins 
life,  what  to  him  was  this  estate  that  should 
have  been  his  ? 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  right  that  this  crime 
should  be  passed  over  as  if  it  had  never  been 
done.  It  was  not  right  that  that  guilty  uncle 
of  his  should  go  to  his  grave,  thinking  that  the 
crime  he  had  purposed  had  been  consummated 
in  all  its  atrocity.  It  was  fitting  that  he  too 
should  have  the  assurance,  which  had  been  so 
wonderfully  granted  to  his  accomplice,  that 
murder  had  been  done  only  in  intention,  and 
that  his  soul  should  not  be  so  weighed  down 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  crime  which  no  re- 
pentance could  repair,  as  to  be  by  its  despair 
prevented  from  turning  in  penitence  to  God. 
No.  G-regoire  de  Kergonnec  must  be  made 
aware  that  the  nephew  lived  whom  he  had 
sought  to  destroy. 

And  this  cousin  of  his — this  young  man  for 
whose  sake,  or,  at  least,  in  whose  interest,  this 
wickedness  had  been  planned,  this  cousin  who 
loved  Marie,  and  whom  Marie  loved,  loved  with 
a  hapless  love  that  was  to  make  her  heart  as 
cold  and  desolate  as  his  own ! 

And  then  suddenly,  suddenly  as  a  lightning 
flash,  when  his  mind  had  reached  this  point  in 
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liis  meditations,  there  came  an  idea  into  his 
mind,  which  less  than  a  minute  of  concentrated 
thought  turned  into  a  determination. 

He  had  been  walking  very  slowly  along  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  as  the  meditations  which  have 
been  described  were  passing  through  his  mind. 
But  the  immediate  result  of  the  determination 
which  he  had  taken  was  to  quicken  his  steps. 
Not  that  his  arrival  at  the  lone  Tregastel  par- 
sonage an  hour  sooner  or  later  could  make  or 
mar  aught  in  the  execution  of  the  resolution  he 
had  formed.  But  it  is  natural  to  a  man  who 
doubts  to  saunter,  natural  to  the  man  whose 
doubts  have  found  a  solution  to  be  turned 
thereby  into  a  man  of  action,  and  to  adopt  the 
gait  and  bearing  of  one  accordingly. 

Yet  all  that  he  could  do  that  night  towards 
the  putting  his  resolve  into  effect,  when  he 
reached  his  home,  was  to  ascertain,  what  he 
was  as  yet  wholly  ignorant  of,  the  whereabouts 
of  the  home  and  the  property  of  his  uncle.  He 
knew  that  the  name  of  it  was  Plogarrian,  having 
heard  that  Alain  de  Kergonnec  was  of  Plogar- 
rian. And,  knowing  this,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  that  the  place  was  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Audierne. 

And  on  the  following  morning  the  cure  of 
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Tregastel  set  out  on  a  journey  into  the  neigh- 
bouring department. 

There  were  no  railways  in  those  days,  and, 
measured  by  the  means  of  locomotion  which 
then  existed,  the  journey  undertaken  by  the 
cure  was  a  long  one.  On  the  first  day  a  cross- 
country conveyance,  misnamed  a  diligence, 
which  resembled  a  colossal  covered  gig,  holding 
nine  persons,  and  drawn  by  one  horse,  with 
much  ado,  and  by  dint  of  early  departure  and 
late  arrival,  brought  him  to  Carhaix,  situated  as 
near  as  may  be  in  the  centre  of  the  province  of 
Brittany.  And  on  the  following  day  a  similar 
vehicle  enabled  him  to  reach  Quimper.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  next  day  were  employed  in  jour- 
neying thence  due  west  to  Audierne. 

The  poor  cure's  heart  beat  fast,  and  he  looked 
about  him  eagerly  as  he  approached  the  place  of 
his  birth.  The  country,  though  so  near  to  the 
terrible  and  famous  Pointe  du  Raz,  was,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Audierne,  of  a 
more  smiling  and  less  desolate  character  than 
that  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  province 
in  which  his  own  present  lot  was  cast.  There 
were  green  woods  and  fertile  fields  around  him, 
and  a  smiling  sea  gently  lapping  the  sands  of  a 
low  rockless  shore  before  his  eyes,  as  he  reached 
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the  little  village-town  of  Audierne,  and  had  the 
direction  of  Plogarrian  pointed  out  to  him.  On 
those  fields  and  woodlands,  then,  his  eyes  had 
first  opened,  and,  if  right  were  done,  they 
should  belong  to  him. 

He  extricated  himself  as  well  as  he  could 
from  the  huge  vehicle  when  it  drew  up  at  the 
inn  in  the  main  street  of  Audierne,  and,  looking 
around  him  as  he  alighted  on  the  pavement,  set 
himself  to  consider  the  somewhat  embarrassino; 
point,  how  he  should  begin  to  set  about  the 
object  he  had  in  view. 

The  first  thing  was  to  ascertain  the  exact 
situation  of  Plogarrian,  and  that,  at  least,  was 
simple  and  easy. 

There  was  an  old  gentleman — evidently  the 
individual  most  entitled  to  that  appellation 
among  the  little  knot  of  idlers  gathered  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  the  diligence — standing 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  enjoying  the 
last  rays  of  the  winter  afternoon  sun,  and 
apparently  having  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
but  to  extract  what  little  mild  amusement  he 
could  from  observing  the  travellers  as  they 
descended  from  the  carriage.  He  might  be  a 
man  of  some  seventy-five  or  so,  with  a  florid, 
red   face,    the   colour  of  which  deepened  in  a 
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somewhat  tell-tale  manner  as  it  approached  the 
point  of  the  nose,  and  an  abundance  of  perfectly 
white  hair. 

It  was  clear  that  he  had  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  answer  any  questions  that  might  be 
asked  of  him,  and  to  him,  therefore,  the  cure, 
accosting  him  with  a  courteous  bow^,  addressed 
himself : 

"  Could  monsieur  be  so  obliging  as  to  inform 
me,  a  perfect  stranger  to  this  part  of  the  country, 
in  which  direction  Plogarrian  lies  ?  " 

"  That  can  I,  your  reverence.  Nobody  better. 
I  can  do  better  for  you  than  that,  if  you  wish  to 
go  to  Plogarrian.  I  can  show  you  the  way, 
for,  as  it  happens,  I  am  myself  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  a  w^alk  thither,"  returned  Monsieur 
le  Docteur  Corseul,  for  he  it  was  whom  the  cure 
had  addressed. 

The  offer  was  courteously  accepted  by  the 
priest,  and  the  two  men  set  off  on  their  short 
walk  together. 

"Is  it  indiscreet  to  ask,"  began  Corseul,  as 
soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the  town,  "  if  your 
reverence's  visit  to  Plogarrian  has  reference  to 
the  event  which  is  to  take  place  next  week  ? 

"  Not  the  least  indiscreet,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
the  cure ;  "  but  the  answer  to  the  question  may 
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be  found  in  another,  which  I  hope  you  will  not 
lind  indiscreet.  What  is  the  event  you  allude 
to  ?     I  was  not  aware " 

"  Ah,  then  you  are  not,  I  presume,  acquainted 
with  the  family.  The  event  is  nothing  less 
than  the  marriage  of  Monsieur  Alain  de  Ker- 
gonnec  with  the  heiress  of  one  of  the  largest 
properties  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  to  come 
off  on  Monday  next." 

"  Indeed  !  Monsieur  Alain  de  Kergonnec  is 
the  only  member  of  the  family  with  whom  I 
have  any  acquaintance.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  him  slightly  a  few  years  since  at 
Rouen.  And  I  was  aware  of  the  proposed 
marriage  with  the  lady  you  allude  to — Made- 
moiselle de  Tressinien.  But  I  had  imagined 
that  it  was  to  come  off  sooner  than  this ;  in 
fact,  that  it  had  taken  place  long  ago." 

"  It  was  intended  that  it  should  have  done 
so.  When  Alain  was  at  Rouen,  we  hoped  that 
the  marriage  would  have  taken  place  as  soon  as 
ever  the  lady  was  of  sufficient  age.  It  was 
necessary  to  wait  a  year  or  two  after  the 
betrothal  had  been  solemnized,  because  Made- 
moiselle de  Tressinien  was  fifteen  only  at  that 
time,  and  her  family  were  unwilling  that  she 
should  be  married  so  young.     And  then  other 
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causes  of  delay  arose,"  continued  Corseul,  with 
a  heavy  sigh ;  "  Alain's  mother,  Madame  de 
Kergonnec,  died.  She  was  my  daughter.  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure,  and  you  conceive — Monsieur  de 
Kergonnec,  indeed,  would  have  pressed  on  the 
marriage,  more  quickly,  to  say  truth,  than  the 
general  opinion  in  these  parts  would  have 
deemed  becoming.  But  Alain  was  a  good  son, 
who  had  loved  his  mother  well,"  continued  the 
old  man,  wiping  a  tear  from  his  eye  with  his 
blue  checked  cotton  handkerchief  as  he  spoke, 
"  and  he  resisted  the  being  thu^  hurried.  And, 
you  conceive.  Monsieur  le-  Cure,  I  supported 
him  in  his  wish  for  a  little  delay.  And  then, 
when  the  time  had  come  when  the  marriage 
might  have  with  propriety  been  solemnized. 
Mademoiselle  de  Tressinien  fell  ill.  Ah,  you 
know  what  is  said  of  the  cup  and  the  lip  !  So 
the  upshot  has  been  that  they  are  not  married 
yet,  but  will  be,  I  hope  and  trust,  as  fast  as  the 
Church  can  bind  them,  on  Monday  next." 

The  cure  had  remained  perfectly  silent  while 
his  companion  had  been  thus  speaking,  and  he 
continued  so  when  he  ceased.  He  was  medi- 
tating deeply. 

"  Here  w^e  enter  the  Plogarrian  j^i'operty," 
said  Corseul,  after  walking  awhile   in  silence. 
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"  There  you  can  see  the  shore  of  the  bay.  That  is 
the  bay  of  Audierne,  curving  away  there  to  the 
south,  with  the  woods  coming  almost  down  to 
the  shingles.  All  those  are  the  Plogarrian  woods. 
And  the  value  of  them  is  rising  every  day." 

The  cure  paused  a  minute  in  his  walk,  and 
gazed  over  the  landscape  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  to  him  by  his  companion.  But  he 
resumed  his  walk  again  still  without  speaking. 
He  thought  that  he  saw  his  way  to  a  deter- 
mination which  was  very  pleasant  and  comfort- 
ing to  his  heart.  He  thought  he  saw  his  way  ; 
but  before  he  could  do  so  quite  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  learn  one  or  two  things. 

It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that  he 
should  see  and  speak  with  Alain  de  Kergonnec. 

"  I  was  far  from  thinking  that  I  should  have 
to  congratulate  Monsieur  Alain  on  such  an 
occasion,"  he  said,  at  last,  as  soon  as  his 
resolution  was  taken,  "  though  I  would  not 
pass  so  near  his  home  without  renewing  our 
former  acquaintanceship." 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  see  any  of  his 
old  Rouen  friends.     I  may  tell  him  that " 

^'Delaroche — the  Eeverend  Jean  Delaroche. 
I  had  not  taken  orders  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  your  grandson,  monsieur." 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"  Stay.  That's  lie,  I  tliink,  with  his  gun 
over  his  shoulder,  strolling  along  under  the 
hedge  yonder.  Alain !  "  he  shouted,  with  a 
force  of  lungs  that  many  a  Parisian  young  man 
in  the  flower  of  his  age  could  not  have  rivalled, 
''  Alain,  mon  gar9on  !  " 

The  man  he  had  pointed  to  looked  round, 
and  then  began  to  cross  the  field  leisurely  to- 
wards them. 

"  Here's  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours,  Alain, 
a  ce  qu'il  parait,  come  to  say  '  bon  jour,'  and 
wish  you  joy  of  your  marriage — the  Eeverend 
Monsieur  Delaroche.  He  thought  that  he 
should  find  you  a  married  man  of  a  year  or 
more's  standing ! " 

*'  Delaroche !  "  cried  Alain ;  and  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  head  and  face  as  he  spoke.  For 
all  he  knew  or  had  ever  heard  of  Delaroche 
had  been  in  connexion  with  Marie  Morel,  and 
as  a  friends  of  hers.  Of  course  the  habit 
Delaroche  wore,  as  well  as  that  which  he  had  in 
those  Rouen  days  worn  as  a  seminarist,  put  all 
thought  of  jealousy  out  of  Alain's  head,  and 
his  sole  thought  at  the  moment  was  that 
Delaroche  came  charged  with  some  message  or 
word  from  Marie. 

And   it   would   have   been   diflScult    to    say 
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whether  the  thought  that  the  priest  was  the 
bearer  of  perhaps  some  word — some  tidings  at 
all  events  of  Marie  brought  more  of  pain  or 
pleasure  with  it  to  Alain.  He  had  loved  Marie 
Morel  with  a  very  genuine  love  ;  he  loved  her 
,still,  and  had  never  loved  any  other.  To  have 
been  told  that  the  rich  marriage  with  Made- 
moiselle de  Tressinien  had  all  been  broken  off, 
and  that  he  was  free  to  throw  himself  and  the 
lands  of  Plogarrian  at  the  feet  of  Marie  Morel, 
would  have  transformed  him  from  an  unhappy 
to  a  happy  man.  But  he  knew  that  he  had 
behaved  badly  to  her,  and  that  he  was  behaving 
badly  to  her  now.  He  had  done  so,  and  was 
doing  so,  because  his  father  was  a  man  of  iron 
will,  and  he  was  weak ;  because  to  fear  the 
violence  of  his  father,  to  be  led  and  guided,  and 
and  to  obey  implicitly,  had  been  the  habit  of  a 
lifetime,  and  he  had  not  the  daring  and  the 
vigour  to  break  it.  And  now  what  could  it  be 
that  this  old  friend  of  the  Morel  family  was 
come  to  say  to  him  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  ? 
For  he  did  not  imagine  for  an  instant  that  his 
grandfather's  statement  to  the  effect  that  Dela- 
roche  knew  nothing  of  the  postponement  of 
the  marriage  was  correct. 

Be  it  what  it  might  that  Delaroche  had  to 
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say  to  liim,  it  was  clear  that  it  would  be  well 
that  it  should  be  said  to  himself  alone.  So 
asking  his  grandfather  to  be  kind  enough  to 
carry  his  gun  for  him  to  the  house,  he  put  his 
arm  through  that  of  the  priest,  and  proposed  to 
him  a  stroll  down  to  the  coast  before  taking 
him  to  the  house  to  introduce  him  to  his  father. 

The  conversation  that  ensued  between  them 
lasted  the  whole  twilight  hour  of  that  February 
day ;  and  it  was  dark  night  when  they  returned, 
still  talking,  to  the  house. 

"  If,  then,"  said  the  priest,  as  they  reached 
the  door,  "  If  I  bring  you  your  father's  full 
assent  to  your  union  with  Marie,  together  with 
his  promise  that  he  will  take  upon  himself  the 
task  of  breaking  off  the  marriage  with  Made- 
moiselle de  Tressinien " 

"  If — if  you  can  do  that,  and  if  Marie  can 
forgive  me,  not  an  hour  shall  elapse  before  I 
would  hasten  to  throw  myself  at  her  feet.  But, 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  you  do  not  know  my  father. 
I  have  small  hope  that  any  good  will  come  of 
your  exhortations.  Should  it  be  otherwise  I 
shall  be  a  thankful  man  indeed,  both  to  God 
and  to  you." 

The  cure's  interview  with  the  father  was 
longer  than  that  with  the  son  had  been ;  longer 
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iincl  stormier  and  more  painful.  It  is  needless 
-to  detain  the  reader  with  any  detailed  account 
-of  the  conversation,  because  he  knows  already 
what  arms  the  cure  held  in  his  hands,  and  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  arguments  he  could  bring 
to  bear  on  Grregoire  de  Kergonnec. 

The  statement  and  proposition  of  the  priest 
may  be  summed  up  thus  : 

"  I,  Jean"  (or  Eugene,  as  it  afterwards  turned 
out  that  he  had  been  baptized  after  the  name  of 
his  father) — "  I,  Eugene  de  Kergonnec,  am  the 
rightful  heir  and  owner  of  this  house  and  this 
estate.  I  hold  the  means  of  compelling  the 
restoration  of  it,  unavoidably  at  the  same  time 
making  public  the  means  you,  my  uncle,  took 
to  possess  yourself  of  my  inheritance.  Should 
I  do  so,  you  know  well  what  chance  there 
would  be  of  any  marriage  between  your  son, 
my  cousin,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Tressinien. 
Now,  as  the  condition  on  which  I  will  consent 
to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion,  to  forego  all  claim 
to  the  lands  or  house  of  Plogarrian,  and  to 
leave  my  cousin  in  unmolested  possession  of 
the  same,  I  require  that  the  proposed  marriage 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Tressinien  should  be 
broken  off,  leaving  you  to  find  whatever  pretext 
for  such  rupture  may  seem  best  to  you,  and 
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that  yon  should  give  your  full  consent  to  a 
marriage  between  your  son  and  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Morel.  And  I  undertake  to  deliver  up 
to  you  the  paper  containing  the  confession  of 
the  man  Morvenec  on  the  day  that  such  a 
marriage  shall  be  solemnized." 

G-regoire  de  Kergonnec  was  a  violent  man ; 
and  had  this  proposal  been  made  to  him  by  his 
nephew,  while  both  of  them  were  standing 
alone  on  the  rock  above  the  Pointe  du  Eaz,  the 
result  would  probably  have  been  a  different 
one.  But  as  it  was  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  yield.  He  might,  and  he  did,  try  storm 
and  violence,  and  the  night  was  half  worn 
through  before  the  victory  was  won.  But  the 
priest  was  firm  as  the  rocks  at  the  Pointe  du 
E-az  themselves  ;  and  Grregoire  de  Kergonnec 
had  to  accept  his  terms. 

The  result  of  his  victory,  the  happiness  it 
insured  to  Marie — who  looked  upon  Alain's 
defection  with  the  eyes  of  a  French  girl,  who 
deems  opposition  on  such  a  point  to  the  will  of 
a  father  wholly  impossible,  and  not  with  those 
of  an  English  girl — the  happiness  of  her  lover, 
and  the  true  delight  that,  though  it  could  not 
yet  be  all  dehght,  poured  a  balm  into  the  cure's 
heart  as  he  listened  to  the  outpouring  of  Marie's 
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gratitude  and  tlie  blessings  of  her  father,  might 
all  be  related  pleasantly  enough.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  of  them ;  cannot  every 
reader  imagine  them  for  himself  ? 

Eugene  de  Kergonnec  returned  alone,  when 
his  cousin's  marriage  with  Marie  had  been 
celebrated,  to  his  bleak  and  lonely  parsonage 
on  the  storm-beaten  coast  of  the  Cotes  du  Nord, 
and  sought,  not  eventually  without  a  satisfactory 
measure  of  success,  tranquillity,  and  perhaps 
even  as  much  of  happiness  as  is  allotted  to 
most  of  us,  in  the  faithful  and  zealous  discharge 
of  the  arduous  and  often  trying  duties  which 
belonged  to  the  station  in  life  to  which  God  had 
called  him. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Maxifold  are  the  comparisons  which  have  been 
found  for  this  strange,  chequered,  busy,  turbid, 
many-coloured  life  of  ours  ! — "  Life's  a  stream !  " 
— "  Life's  a  high-road,  and  a  dusty  one  ! " — 
"  Life's  a  bubble,  soon  to  burst !  " — "  Life's  a 
stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  only  players!  '^ 
"  Life's  a  lottery,  with  few  prizes,  and,  alas ! 
too  many  blanks  !  " — "  Life's  a  huge  banquet 
spread ;  worse  luck  that  it  should  prove  a  Bar- 
mecide's feast  to  so  many  !  " — "  Life's  this,"  and 
"Life's  that," — Life,  say  we,  is  a  Magic  Lan- 
THOKN,  and  all  its  varied  scenes  so  many  painted 
slides  coming  forward  out  of  the  darkness  of 
eternity,  to  be  illumined  for  a  fleeting  moment, 
as  they  move  across  the  magic  circle  of  light,. 
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wliicTi  is  the  present,  and  passing  onwards  into 
the  infinite  obscurity  of  the  dusky  past.  Some- 
times the  light  that  illumines  the  disc  of  our 
present  is  strong,  brilliant,  and  shadowless,  and 
then  the  gay  scenes  of  life's  strange  raree-show 
show  bright  and  gaily  coloured ;  sometimes  it 
wanes  and  pales,  and  then  the  phantasmagoric 
figures  are  wan,  pale,  colourless,  and  dim.  At 
times,  again,  the  light  is  strong,  but  partially 
obscured  or  discoloured  by  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes  ;  and  then  we  have  strong  lights 
and  shades — powerful  outlines  forcibly  showing 
themselves  amid  the  chiaro-oscuro  of  surrounding- 
gloom — and  striking  contrasts. 

But  then  this  light,  on  which  so  much  of  all 
that  life  presents  to  us  depends,  which  modifies 
the  colouring,  regulates  the  shading,  and  gives 
the  tone  to  all  we  see,  to  all  the  impressions  we 
receive,  and  all  the  stores  which  bee-like  memory 
hoards  up  for  the  winter  of  its  age — this  light 
is  carried  by  each  of  us  within  himself.  Every 
man  bears  with  him,  for  himself,  his  own  light, 
and  according  to  the  quality  of  it  so  sees  and 
appreciates  the  phantasmagoric  procession  of 
figures,  events,  and  combinations  which  the 
huge  magic  lanthorn  presents  to  him.  Hence 
all  the  never-ceasing  comparing  of  notes  among 
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the  spectators  at  tlae  vast  galantee-sliow !  Hence 
the  endless  differences  of  impression — know- 
ledge— thought — character  !  Hence  the  eternal 
disputes  respecting  the  colour  of  this  chameleon 
life  !  Hence  the  incessant  Niagara-roar  of 
tongues,  each  telling  to  his  neighhour  what  he 
sees,  as  the  motley  procession  moves  along  ! 

And,  reader  dear,  in  this  consideration  there 
is  to  be  found  a  lesson  worth  the  reading — 
the  which,  if  thou  wilt  mark  it  rightly  and 
remember  it,  it  shall  be  well  with  thee,  in  these 
so  noisy  troublous  days  of  divided  opinions, 
party  hatreds,  and  fierce  bigotries — a  lesson  of 
that  true  charity  which  teaches  that  he  who 
differs  from  thee,  who  sees  life,  and  its  compli- 
cations, and  its  marvels,  otherwise  than  thou 
seest  them,  ought  not  therefore  to  be  deemed  by 
thee  reprobate  and  accursed,  or  to  be  called 
"Qgly,  contemptuous  names,  ending  in  "  ist,"  or 
''  ian."  His  light  is  different  to  thine ;  he  sees 
differently — not  so  clearly  as  thou  seest,  or  so 
well,  but  as  clearly  as  he  may.  For  were  thine 
eyes  and  thy  light  a  thousandfold  superior  to 
his,  still  he  must  see,  not  with  thine,  but  with 
his  own.  Bear  with  him,  therefore,  with  all 
kindliness  and  gentleness,  when  he  shall  assert, 
nay,  and  stoutly  maintain,  that  he  hath  seen 
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amid  the  painted  phantasmagoria  of  life's  magic 
lanthorn  that  which  thou  canst  not  see  there ; 
nay,  though  he  should  maintain,  like  the  un- 
fortunate Irishman  who  expiated  his  error  with 
his  life,  that  he  had  seen  anchovies  growing  on 
trees,  yet  bear  with  him  ;  very  likely  he  means 
capers  all  the  while. 

Bear  then  with  us,  too,  gentle  reader,  if,  in 
presenting  to  thee  a  few  slides  from  the  huge 
Magic  Lanthorn,  such  as  they  appear  to  us 
when  lit  up  with  our  light,  such  as  it  is,  our 
seeing  should  not  in  all  respects  agree  with  thy 
seeing.  Thus  much  we  will  promise  thee — 
that  we  will  not  paint  monstrous  fancy-born 
figures  on  the  glass,  illumine  them  with  artificial 
and  unreal  light,  and  present  them  to  thine  eyes 
as  scenes  from  the  genuine  raree-show  of  reality. 
This  we  will  not  do.  Our  presentments  shall 
be  of  things  seen,  or  believed  to  be  seen,  by  the 
bodily  or  intellectual  eye.  Therefore,  dear 
reader,  once  for  all,  whenever  we  assert,  or 
seem  to  thee  to  assert,  that  our  anchovies  grow 
on  trees,  always  give  us  credit  for  meaning  to 
say  capers. 

So  now  darken  the  room — that  is  to  say, 
reader,  put  out  of  your  sight  and  out  of  your 
mind   for    a    while,    the    businesses,    thoughts. 
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cares,  and  every-day  objects  that  environ  you 
and  constitute  your  life-furniture.  Hang  up 
the  white  sheet — that  is  to  say,  wake  up  your 
imagination,  and  prepare  it  to  receive  and  reflect 
brightly  the  objects  presented  to  it.  And  now 
for 

SLIDE    THE    FIRST. 

It  is  the  evening  of  a  fine  autumnal  day, 
towards  the  end  of  September,  in  the  year  1840. 
The  southern  declivities  of  the  Alps  are  yet 
glowing  with  the  ruddy  light  of  the  setting 
sun  ;  and  the  boatmen  on  Lago  Maggiore,  as 
they  unthinkingly  and  mechanically  chant  their 
Ave  Maria  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  chimes 
which  swing  over  the  lake  from  Stresa,  Pallanza, 
or  the  church  on  Isola  Bella,  are  calculating  the 
chances  of  another  fair  day  to-morrow,  as  they 
mark  his  rapid  descent  behind  the  higher  peaks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aosta,  and  the  dazzling 
sheen  of  the  distant  glaciers,  which  reflect  the 
slanting  rays.  A  vetturino's  carriage,  bringing 
with  it,  of  course,  a  party  of  wandering  English 
— the  veritable  nomads  of  modern  Europe — is 
wending  its  slow  way  towards  Baveno,  on  the 
shores   of  Lago  Maggiore,  where   its   inmates 
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intend  to  find  their  quarters  for  tlie  niglit. 
There  is  a  very  comfortable  and  large  inn  at 
Baveno — thanks  to  English  wanderers  and 
English  gold — where  our  dear  countrymen, 
and  dearer  countrywomen,  may  have  tea  and 
hot  water  a  discretion^  and  where  the  waiters 
comprehend  with  most  well  drilled  readiness 
any  composite  language  formed  of  the  blended 
materials  of  the  English,  French,  and  Italian 
tongues,  which  the  well-known  polyglot  pro- 
pensities of  the  said  wanderers  may  lead  them 
to  make  use  of. 

The  party  in  question  passed  the  previous 
night  at  the  inn  on  the  Simplon.  There  too  all 
possible  preparations  have  been  made  for  con- 
tenting the  exigencies  of  English  habits  and 
ways.  There  too,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alpine 
range,  amid  heights  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
amid  Alpine  pine  forests,  barren  rocks,  wild 
torrents,  and  savage  wildernesses,  the  much- 
loved  leaf  has  been  brought  from  the  plains  of 
far  China  to  gratify  the  wants  of  the  imperious 
lords  of  that  little  distant  western  isle,  on  whose 
empire  the  sun  never  sets.  Wonderful  too  that 
is !  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it ;  is  it  not, 
brother  Englishman  ? 

Well,    the    large    heavy    carriage,   its    four 
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inmates,  consisting  of  three  ladies  and  one 
gentleman,  its  four  bony,  ragged-looking,  but 
hardy  and  serviceable  horses,  and  its  black- 
whiskered,  dark-eyed  proprietor  and  driver,  in 
his  blouse  and  broad-brimmed  white  hat,  were 
progressing  slowly  towards  their  resting-place 
for  the  night.  Three  out  of  the  four  travellers 
in  the  carriage  had  crossed  the  Simplon  now 
for  the  first  time ;  and  the  excitement  of  the 
descent  to  Domo  d'Ossola,  which  had  been  their 
morning's  work,  had  given  place  to  that  sort 
of  lazy  lassitude,  which  is  wont  to  succeed  to 
highly-wrought  emotions,  and  long  sustained 
mental  tension.  The  mountain-encompassed 
plain,  through  which  they  are  now  passing,  has 
landscape  beauties  of  no  mean  order,  which  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  hour  of  day  are  both 
combining  to  deck  to  advantage.  But  the 
minds  of  the  southern-bound  party,  jaded  with 
admiration,  are  too  much  satiated  to  appreciate 
them  adequately;  and  one  of  the  ladies  is  some- 
what anxiously  inquiring  of  their  driver  the 
distance  which  yet  remains  between  them  and 
Baveno,  as  the  carriage  enters  the  little  village 
of  Yogogna. 

The  last  ray  of  the  sun  has  just  ceased  to 
peer  at  them  over  the  top  of  the  western  Alp, 
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dazzlino'  tlieir  eyes  as  it  twinkled   in   at   the 


't5 


eyes 


carriage  window.  It  is  that  lovely  tranquil 
hour,  so  delicious  especially  in  warmer  climates, 
the  hour  of  cessation  from  labour — the  hour  of 
enjoyment — the  hour  of  the  Ave  Maria.  And 
the  little  humhle  church  of  Yogogna  is  pealing 
its  wonted  evening  call  to  its  villagers,  to 
remind  them  of  the  picturesque,  at  least,  if  not 
spiritual,  duties  of  their  religion.  The  vetturino 
stopped  his  horses  as  he  passed  before  the  lowly 
door  of  the  little  church,  and  descended  from 
his  seat,  to  partake  of  the  service  which  the 
priest  was  offering  at  the  altar — dimly  visible 
at  the  further  end  of  the  building  through  the 
vista  of  the  twilight  nave.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  villagers  were  kneeling  in  the 
street  before  the  open  door  of  the  building,  and 
most  of  them  joined  from  time  to  time  in  the 
chant,  which  was  raised  by  the  congregation 
responsively  to  the  litanies  recited  by  the  priest. 
It  was  amid  this  crowd  that  the  vetturino  knelt 
at  the  head  of  his  horses,  holding  the  rein  of 
the  near  leader  in  one  hand,  as  he  made  use  of 
the  other,  which  was  at  liberty,  to  cross  himself 
occasionally.  The  horse  which  he  held  was 
impatient  and  restless ;  and  kept  jerking  his 
head    in    a    manner   that   seemed   to   interfere 
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mucli  with  the  tranquilHty  of  his  owner's  devo- 
tions, but  in  no  wise  ruffled  his  composure,  or 
prevented  him  from  proceeding  with  the  due 
performance  of  the  prescribed  utterances  and 
gestures. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  church  was  the 
village  cafe,  and  several  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  place  were  assembled  about  and 
before  the  door.  But  neither  did  their  greater 
distance,  nor  the  conversation  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  prevent  them  from  joining  here 
and  there,  amid  their  chattering  and  laughing, 
in  the  chant,  which,  rising  first  within  the 
church,  was  taken  up  by  the  kneeling  crowd  on 
the  outside,  and  so,  as  it  were,  passed  on  to  the 
loungers  over  the  way.  And  when  the  bell 
which  announced  to  all  within  hearing  that  the 
priest  was  in  the  act  of  elevating  the  Host  for 
the  adoration  of  the  faithful  was  heard,  these 
idlers  also  suspended  their  conversation  for  a 
moment,  and  knelt,  each  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  standing,  muttered  the  prescribed 
words,  and  crossed  themselves.  It  was  a 
picturesque  and  eminently  Italian  scene — a 
treasure  to  an  artist  capable  of  imparting  to  his 
reproduction  of  it  the  tone  and  character  which 
gave  its  interest  to  the  original.      But  it  was 
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an  interest  only  for  the  picturesque-loving  eye 
and  the  poetical  imagination,  which,  refusing  to 
see  what  might  displease  it,  dwells  only  on  the 
forms  that  meet  the  sight,  and  fills  in  all  the 
background    of    its    picture    with    fancy-born 
imaginings  of  its  own.     Alas  !  the  pretty  scene, 
when  painted  on  the  glass  of  our  transparent 
slide,  and  submitted  to  the  magic  light  of  the 
enchanted  lanthorn,  shows  hollow,  profitless, — 
an   empty  pageant,  and  mere  mockery !      For 
the  populations  of  Italy,  not  yet  free  from  the 
practical  paganism   of  their   ancestors,  or   be- 
ginning  now   only   to   emancipate    themselves 
from   it    by   escaping    into    perfect    ir religion, 
perform  these  observances  of  a  poetical,  though 
essentially  unspiritual,  worship,  in  precisely  the 
same  spirit  in  which  their  forefathers  appeased 
the  angry  gods,  and  with  a  reflected  influence 
on  their  own  characters  and  lives  no  whit  more 
salutary  or  improving. 

Among  the  various  groups  and  detached 
figures  around  the  church-door — each  of  them 
a  study  for  an  artist,  and  several  of  them 
affording  interesting  food  for  speculation  to  the 
student  of  human  nature  in  its  infinitely  varied 
moods — there  was  one  which  especially  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  party  of  northern 
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wanderers,  who  remained  patient  spectators  of 
the  scene  till  it  should  please  their  nonchalant 
vetturino  to  resume  his  seat  and  his  journey. 
The  group  in  question  consisted  of  a  couple  of 
religieuses,  who  had  been  travelling  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  English  party.  They  occupied 
a  very  humble-looking  light  caleche,  drawn  by 
two  wretched,  ragged  horses,  which  had,  how- 
ever, for  some  hours  past  contrived  to  follow 
the  better-horsed  but  heavier  carriage  of  the 
English  travellers  at  no  great  distance.  They 
had  also  stopped  before  the  village  church  at 
the  sound  of  the  Ave-Maria  bell,  and  had 
descended  from  their  carriage  to  join  in  the 
service.  The  crowd  immediately  in  front  of 
the  door  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  church 
instantly  made  way  for  them,  with  every 
appearance  of  respect ;  and  they  knelt  down 
side  by  side  just  within  the  doorway  at  the 
bottom  of  the  nave. 

They  were  a  pair  eminently  calculated  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  careless 
observer ;  and  even  had  the  eye  not  been  drawn 
towards  them  by  the  peculiarity  of  their 
monastic  costume — had  they  been  unmarked 
by  any  such  external  sign  amid  the  crowd  of 
villagers  who  surrounded   them — it  could  not 
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have  failed  to  distinguish  them.  In  the  first 
place,  though  one  of  them  had  seen  some  five- 
and-forty  years,  while  the  other  was  ahout 
eighteen,  both  of  them  were  strikingly  hand- 
some. But  the  style  of  their  beauty  was 
different.  It  was  not  only  that  the  maturity, 
and  even  somewhat  worn  and  faded  appearance, 
of  the  middle-aged  woman,  were,  as  of  course, 
very  different  from  the  youthful  bloom  and 
delicate  freshness  of  the  girl  in  the  pride  of 
maidenhood.  But  the  expression  and  cast  of 
countenance  was  wholly  different.  The  elder 
of  the  two  had  evidently  been  a  very  different 
looking  person  at  eighteen  from  the  lovely  girl 
now  at  her  side,  although  she  had  probably 
been  at  least  equally  beautiful.  And  yet  there 
was  a  certain  degree  of  likeness  between  them, 
— a  likeness  of  that  strange  and  subtle  sort 
which  is  often  observed  by  strangers  to  mark, 
as  with  an  invariably  characteristic  type,  the 
members  of  one  family,  while  the  inmates  of 
the  family  themselves,  more  accustomed  to  note 
the  differences  of  feature  and  expression  which 
diversity  of  character  and  temperament  imparts, 
are  unconscious  of  any  such  resemblance. 

Despite  the  attractions  of  "  sweet  eighteen," 
despite  the  interest  naturally  attaching  to  one 
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SO  lovely  and  so  bright,  consigned  to  the  living 
sepulchre  of  a  monastery  in  the  very  opening 
morning  of  her  youth,  by  kindly  nature  meant 
to  be  so  warm  and  sunny — despite  all  this,  the 
eyes  of  the  wanderers  were  drawn  with  a 
stronger  and  more  invincible  attraction  to  rest 
on  the  elder  of  the  two  devotees. 

Of  stately  height,  and  strikingly  distin- 
guished air  and  carriage,  the  heavy  folds  of 
the  coarse  black  habit  of  her  order  could  not 
effectually  conceal  the  elegant  contour  of  her 
figure,  any  more  than  could  the  humility  and 
discipline  of  the  cloister  quench  the  com- 
manding glance  of  the  haughty  eye,  or  tame 
down  the  proud  step  and  earth-despising  gait  to 
the  meek  subdued  tread  of  conventual  decorum. 
Neither  time,  nor  self-denying  ordinances,  nor 
cloistral  vows,  had  availed  to  deaden  the  fire  of 
that  deep  black  eye.  And  if  the  pale  and 
sunken,  though  still  smooth  and  transparent 
cheek,  the  sharpened  contours  of  the  whole 
charpente  of  the  face,  and  the  deep  hollow  of  the 
eye,  all  told  of  devastating  passions  past ;  the 
living  fire  of  that  eye  itself  unmistakably  re- 
vealed the  presence  beneath  her  penitential  robe 
of  black,  and  her  snow-white  hood,  of  passions 
not  only  living  yet,  but  still  burning,  still  fierce 
and  dangerous. 
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Perhaps  tlie  weary,  but  yet  untamed,  un- 
regulated spirit,  that  dwelt  in  that  worn  and 
exhausted,  though  still  beautiful  form,  had 
hoped  for  rest,  when  bidding  an  eternal  adieu 
to  the  world  and  its  tumultuous  loves  and 
hatreds,  its  hopes  and  fears,  and  never-ceasing 
cares.  Perhaps  it  had  deemed  that  the  hot 
passions,  which  had  torn  and  harassed  it,  were 
quenched,  quelled,  and  dead,  because  they  had 
changed  their  object  and  avowed  aim.  It  is  a 
common  error ; — one  offered  to  our  specula- 
tion by  almost  every  day's  observation.  And 
the  lesson  to  be  drawn  therefrom  is  an  impor- 
tant and  pregnant  one.  It  is,  that  we  are  to- 
day, and  shall  be  to-morrow,  and  every  coming 
morrow,  that  w^hich  our  passage  through  the 
preceding  days  and  years  has  made  us — and  no 
other.  Wayworn  and  weary  spirit,  seeking 
rest  and  finding  none,  you  purpose  to-morrow 
morning  to  "  enter  into  religion,"  as  the  French 
phrase  goes.  You  take  the  veil,  or  sittings 
under  a  talented  young  gospel-minister,  as  the 
case  may  be  !  Alack  !  drape  you  in  what  para- 
phernalia you  may,  vow  what  vows  you  list,  the 
old  fires  will  still  gleam  out  unstifled,  unhidden 
even  by  the  thickest  veil !  Sit  on  whatever 
"  sitting "   you   will,   beside   you    still   sit   the 
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spirits  wlio  have  been  your  familiars  !  You  are 
not  that  which  you  say  to  yourself,  I  will  now 
be  ;  but  that  which  every  hour  of  past  being 
has  made  you.  And  a  still  greater  question 
than — what  have  you  done  ? — is — what  have 
you  become  ? 

There  was  little  room  to  doubt  that  the 
handsome  religieuse  had  fallen  into  this  error. 
Indeed,  from  the  manner  of  her  devotions,  as 
she  joined  in  the  village  service,  it  might  be 
judged  that  her  error  was,  if  possible,  deeper 
yet ;  and  that  she  deemed  the  question  of  what 
she  was,  even  then,  to  be  entirely  subordinate 
to  that  other,  of  what  she  did.  Or  rather  it 
probably  had  never  entered  into  her  heart  to 
conceive,  that  there  could  ever  arise  any  other 
question  respecting  the  condition  of  a  human 
being  than  this  latter  one — of  what  practices 
she  practised.  Accordingly,  she  performed  all 
that  her  religion  prescribed — knelt,  rose,  knelt 
again,  struck  her  breast,  bowed  her  forehead 
to  the  pavement,  extended  her  arms,  crossed 
herself  repeatedly,  keeping  up  all  the  while  a 
simultaneous  and  exceedingly  rapid  delivery  of 
prayers  and  litanies  in  the  most  business-like 
way  imaginable.  Nor  did  all  this  press  of 
avocations  prevent  her  from  darting  ever  and 
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anon  sharp  rapid  glances  at  the  young  creature 
at  her  side,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying herself  that  she  also  was  putting  the 
opportunity  to  profit  with  due  zeal  and  in- 
dustry. 

A  variation  in  the  dress  of  the  younger 
religieuse  indicated  that  she  had  not  yet  bound 
herself  indissoluhly  to  the  altar.  Her  final  vows 
of  profession  had  not  yet  been  pronounced.  Her 
year  of  noviciate  was  not  yet  over.  She  was 
still  free,  therefore,  according  to  ecclesiastical 
law,  to  renounce  her  declared  intention  of  pro- 
fessing herself  and  to  return  to  the  world,  and 
the  path  of  nature  and  duty.  The  law  of  the 
Church  permits  this.  But  the  law  of  society  in 
Italy  permits  it  not;  and  the  unfortunate  being, 
who  should  attempt  to  exercise  this  right  of 
withdrawing  her  foot  from  the  fatally  irretrie- 
vable path,  after  she  has  made  the  first  step 
therein,  would  find  herself  a  friendless  outcast, 
without  character,  home,  or  family.  Troublesome 
indeed  would  it  be,  and  subversive  of  all  good 
order,  if  the  surplus  daughters  of  Italy,  yearly 
consigned  to  the  grave  of  the  cloister,  as  in 
China  they  are  to  that  of  the  waters,  were  per- 
mitted to  return,  unwelcome  ghosts,  to  a  world 
which  needs  them  not,  and  which  had  thought 
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to  have  rid  itself  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  should 
discover  that  the  tomb,  into  which  they  have 
been  thrust,  is  a  tomb ;  that  the  death,  to  which 
they  have  been  condemned,  is  death  indeed. 
That  would  never  do.  So  society  has  made 
it  improper,  impious,  indecent,  disreputable, 
disgraceful,  impossible  for  the  novice  to  draw 
back  from  the  fate  before  her.  Clever,  cunning 
society ! 

It  was  abundantly  clear  to  any  eye  that 
rested  for  a  moment  on  the  lovely  features  of 
the  novice,  that  no  hope  of  release,  no  idea  of 
the  possibility  of  escape  from  the  cold  death 
that  yawned  for  her — from  the  dark  tomb  into 
which  she  was  required  to  descend  a  living, 
conscious  victim, — ever  cheered  for  an  instant 
the  gloom  of  her  hopelessness.  The  leaden  touch 
of  fixed  despair  had  set  its  too  legible  mark 
upon  her  features.  She,  too,  as  she  knelt  by  the 
side  of  the  elder  sister  of  her  order,  went  duly 
through  the  prescribed  ritual  of  forms  and 
words,  but  her  thoughts  were  evidently  far 
away,  amid  other  sights  and  sounds. 

We  have  said  that  she  was  strikingly  dif- 
ferent, yet  strangely  like,  her  companion.  The 
form  equally  svelte  and  elancee,  was  of  course 
slighter  in  its  proportions  than  that  of  the  older 
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sister  ;  nor  did  her  stature  reach  the  Juno-like 
tallness  of  the  latter.  But  it  was  in  the  features 
of  the  beautiful  face  that  the  similarity  and 
dissimilarity  were  both  most  mysteriously 
marked.  There  was  in  both  the  same  long 
oval  contour  of  face  ;  in  both  a  similarly  noble 
expanse  of  pale,  marble-like,  and  lofty  forehead. 
In  each  the  strongly-marked  arch  of  jet-black 
eyebrow  gave  force  and  picturesque  character 
to  the  face.  In  each  the  long,  dark  silken 
lashes  fringed  eyes  equally  black,  large,  and 
lustrous.  But  the  expression  of  each  feature, 
and  of  the  whole  together,  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  fire  of  the  elder  eye  was  like  that 
of  the  forked-lightning,  that  blasts  and  withers. 
The  liquid  lustre  that  streamed  from  the  floating 
orbs  of  the  younger  was  like  the  innocuous 
sheet-liglitning  of  the  tropics,  that  sheds  its  soft 
gleam  on  all  that  meets  it,  and  brightens  into 
temporary  brilliance  all  it  falls  on.  Gentleness 
and  softness  were  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  one  face;  strong  energy  of  will,  and  im- 
perious pride  those  of  the  other.  And  then  the 
mouth  and  chin,  those  features  most  tell-tale 
of  the  working  of  the  spirit  that  reigns  within 
— the  mouth  and  chin  in  these  two  women 
were  essentially  different.     The  lips  were  more 
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full  in  both  tlian  is  generally  the  case  in  Italian 
women ;  but  the  large  mouth,  and  fine  well- 
formed  wide  chin,  which  gave  an  appearance  of 
breadth  and  massiveness  to  the  visage  of  the 
elder,  contributed  to  produce  the  predominant 
expression  of  her  face ;  while  characteristics 
precisely  the  reverse  were  unmistakably  visible 
in  the  small,  pouting,  half-open  mouth,  and 
delicately  rounded  little  chin  of  the  younger. 

The  pair,  as  they  knelt  in  their  conventual 
robes,  side  by  side,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
church,  formed  a  subject  of  observation  and 
speculation  to  the  party  of  English,  sufficiently 
interesting  to  amuse  them  till  it  seemed  good 
to  their  vetturino  to  conclude  his  devotions  and 
remount  his  box.  This  was  not  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service.  The  two  religieuses, 
therefore,  also  returned  to  their  carriage  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  two  vehicles  then  resumed 
their  journey  towards  Baveno. 

In  the  English  carriage  the  conversation  con- 
tinued to  turn  upon  the  two  religieuses.  Were 
they  related  to  each  other  ? — the  likeness  be- 
tween them  seemed  too  remarkable  to  leave  a 
doubt  of  it.  But  then  what  could  be  the  re- 
lationship ? — There  clearly  was  but  little  com- 
munity of  spirit  between  these  two  beings,  as 
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remarkably  contrasted,  as  strikingly  alike. 
Then  again,  was  the  "  vocation,"  as  it  is  im- 
piously called,  of  the  younger  votary,  sincere  ? 
— Was  she  indeed  descending  to  the  living 
tomb  a  willing  fanaticism-deluded  victim  ? — Or 
was  the  miserable  girl  compelled  to  consmnmate 
the  sacrifice  by  a  power  she  was  unable  to 
resist? — The  English  party  much  feared  the 
latter  was  the  case.  That  she  was  unhappy  at 
least  could  not,  they  thought,  be  mistaken. 
And  if,  in  truth,  such  was  her  melancholy 
destiny,  what  part  in  the  unholy  sacrifice  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  will  that  so  fiercely 
gleamed  out  from  the  glances  of  that  older 
sister  of  her  order  ? 

With  these  and  such  like  speculations,  the 
four  English  stimulated  their  curiosity  respect- 
ing the  two  beautiful  nuns,  and  beguiled  the 
way  to  their  resting  place.  Not  that  they  had 
the  slightest  notion  that  their  curiosity  would 
ever  be  gratified,  or  that  the  subject  of  it  could 
ever  again  be  brought  before  their  minds,  other- 
wise than  that  in  some  fireside-hour  reminis- 
cences in  after  years,  and  in  a  distant  land, 
among  other  "  do-you-remembers  ?  "  it  might  be 
asked — "  Do  you  remember  the  pretty  nun  of 
Yogogna — that  night  we  descended    the  Sim- 
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plon,  and  got  in  late  to  Baveno  ?  How  lovely 
she  was !  Poor  girl !  And  that  fearful  woman 
who  was  with  her !  Can  yon  ever  forget  the 
gleam  of  those  eyes  ?  "  etc.,  etc.  This  was  all 
the  place  that  the  interesting  novice  could- 
henceforth  hll  in  their  minds  ;  and  had  the  now 
rapidily  increasing  darkness  of  the  night  per- 
mitted any  new  object  of  interest  to  be  presented 
to  their  eyes,  their  thoughts  would  probably 
have  ceased  to  dwell  on  the  scene  they  had 
witnessed  at  Yogogna.  But  their  journey  to 
Baveno  was  destined  to  be  interrupted  by  yet 
another  stoppage ;  and  it  so  happened  that  this 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  learning  in  a  fevv^ 
words  the  whole  brief  history  of  the  pretty 
novice ;  a  history  which,  short  as  it  was,  is  not 
likely  to  fade  from  the  memory  of  any  of  the 
travellers. 

The  road  over  the  Simplon,  after  descending 
from  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  avails  itself  of 
the  valley  of  the  Toce  to  escape  from  the  world 
of  rocks  and  mountains  throuo;h  which  it  has 
been  struggling  into  the  fair  plain  below.  The 
Toce  is  generated  among  the  glaciers  that  lie 
on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Simj^lon ; — those 
eternal  and  prolific  mothers  of  broods  of  mighty 
rivers,    that    leap    from    their   cold   breasts   in 
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infancy,  and  pursue  their  way  to  ocean  across 
nations  and  kingdoms,  unmindful  thenceforth 
of  their  cradle  !  "When  the  traveller  first  makes 
acquaintance  with  the  Toce,  it  is  a  brawling, 
boisterous,  romping,  blustering  mountain  tor- 
rent. Its  youthful  violence  has  done  good  ser- 
vice in  bursting  a  way  through  the  rocky  Alpine 
barrier,  of  which  the  engineer  has  most  skilfully 
availed  himself;  but  soon  after  emerging  into 
the  open  country,  the  stream  becomes  a  sober 
river  arrived  at  mature  age,  calm  and  tranquil 
in  the  consciousness  of  its  strength,  but  rapid  in 
its  sweeping,  silent  course  as  time — and  as 
resistless. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Twice  between  Domo-d'Ossola  and  Baveno  the 
road  crosses  the  Toce ;  once  shortly  after  leav- 
ing the  former  town,  and  again  some  two 
posts,  or  thereabouts,  further  on.  The  second 
bridge  is  about  a  post  to  the  southwards  of  the 
post-house  at  Yogogna.  At  this  latter  point  it 
is  a  very  considerable  and  exceedingly  rapid 
river.  And  the  English  party,  who  were  pre- 
ceding the  carriage  of  the  two  religieuses,  as 
they  had  done  before  the  stoppage  at  Yogogna, 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  observe  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  which  was  now  rising,  that 
their  vetturino,  on  approaching  the  river,  turned 
his  horses  out  of  the  high  road  leading  on  to  the 
bridge,  and  drove  down  the  bank  to  the  edge  of 
the  water.  There  the  carriage  drew  up  amid  an 
assemblage  of  wagons,  carts,  "  baroccinos,"  and 
vehicles  of  every  description ;  and  the  cause  of 
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the  manoeuvre  was  soon  explained.  The  bridge 
over  the  Toce  was  broken  down ;  and  there  was 
the  river  rushing  along  in  its  strength  and 
pride,  at  some  four  or  five  knots  an  hour ; — 
Baveno,  its  beds  and  its  tea,  on  the  other  side ; 
and  our  weary  travellers  in  the  midst  of  an 
accumulation  of  passengers,  all  awaiting,  like  so 
many  disconsolate  ghosts  on  the  brink  of  Styx, 
the  slow  services  of  the  Charon,  whose  insuf- 
ficient bark,  though  always  labouring,  seemed 
to  be  almost  hopelessly  in  arrear  of  the  work  it 
had  to  get  through. 

Here  was  another  most  characteristically 
Italian  scene,  for  the  contemplation  and  in- 
struction of  the  English  party.  They  got  out 
of  their  carriage ;  and  finding  seats  on  some  of 
the  scattered  timbers  of  the  broken  bridge,  they 
applied  their  impatient  English  minds,  as  best 
they  might,  to  the  practice  of  that  eminently 
Italian  virtue  "•  pazienza^'  so  constantly  heard 
as  an  exhortation  from  an  Italian  mouth — so 
universally  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  all 
Italian  affairs — and,  to  be  fair,  so  very  generally 
practised  by  the  Italians  on  occasions  of  every 
sort.  They  amused  themselves,  however,  as  well 
as  they  could,  by  observing  the  scene  around 
them,  during  the   period — not  apparently  des- 
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tined  to  be  very  short — which  they  were  doomed 
to  pass  on  the  banks  of  this  Lombard  Styx. 
The  bridge  had  fallen  down  about  a  week 
previously,  immediately  after  the  diligence  had 
passed  over  it.  Xo  cause  of  storm,  tempest,  or 
swollen  waters  had  brought  about  its  destruc- 
tion. It  had  fallen  simply  because  it  was 
rotten,  and  could  stand  no  longer.  TJiat  was 
eminently  characteristic  of  Italy  and  its  mode 
of  managing  its  affairs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  may  be  not  only  characteristic,  but  typical  of 
the  fate  of  one  or  two  things  in  Italy. 

In  the  next  place,  a  week  had  elapsed,  and 
the  ruined  timbers  of  the  old  bridge  had  not 
yet  been  cleared  away.  That  was  eminently 
characteristic  of  Italy.     "  Pazienza  !  " 

In  the  third  place,  one  single  ferry-boat, 
very  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
all  the  traffic  of  the  road,  in  both  directions, 
from  one  bank  to  the  other,  had  been  supplied 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  communication 
till  the  new  bridge  should  be  built.  That  was 
exceedingly  characteristic  of  Italy  and  Italian 
authorities.     "  Pazienza !  "  again. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  was  hoped  that  with 
great  exertion  the  bridge — a  mere  timber 
structure — might    be    repaired   in   two    years ! 
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That  was  characteristic  enougli  of  Italy.     Once 
more,  "  Pazienza  !  " 

In    the    fifth    place  —  {pazienza,   reader  —  I 
shall  have    done   in    a   minute) — most    charac- 
teristic  of  all   the  habits   and  ways   of  Bella 
Italia  and  her  sons  was  the  conduct  and  deport- 
ment of  the    crowd   who    were  waiting,    with 
their  goods,  horses,  and  carts,  till  it  came  to 
their  turn  to  be  passed  over.     We  talk  of  the 
hot  tempers  and  quick  blood  of  the  Italians,  and 
of  our  own  more   tranquil   and   less   excitable 
temperament.    Heavens  and  earth  !  a  tenth  part 
of  what  an  Italian  crowd  will  endure  with  the 
most   philosophical  patience  and  perfect  good- 
humour,  would  raise  a  storm  of  impatience  and 
indignation    in  the   breast  of  John    Bull   that 
would  frighten  the  slow  honhommie  of  Italian 
indifference  into  fits.     On  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion— an  occasion  which  an  English  traveller, 
driver,    waggoner,    or    postilion    would    deem 
peculiarly  trying — not  a  shadow  of  discontent 
or  ill-humour,  or  even  impatience,  was  observ- 
able among  the  crowd  of  people.     Not  a  soul 
dreamt  of  blaming  the  authorities  for  allowing 
the  rotten  bridge  to  remain  uncared  for,  to  the 
great  peril  of  the  public,  till  it  fell.     It  was  a 
"  disgrazia,"    and   that  was  all  that   could   be 
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said'.  And  here  observe,  reader,  that  a  "  dis- 
grazia  "  by  no  means  signifies  a  "  disgrace,"  as 
the  state  of  the  bridge  might  well  have  been 
called,  but  simply  "  a  misfortune."  And  the 
difference  in  the  signification  of  the  word, 
among  ourselves  and  the  Italians,  is  again 
remarkably  characteristic  of  the  two  peoples. 
When  a  disgrace  happens  to  an  Englishman,  his 
energetic  countrymen,  accustomed  to  consider  a 
man  the  maker  of  his  own  fate,  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  evil  is  attributable  in  some 
way  to  his  own  fault,  folly,  or  imprudence ;  and 
to  be  thus  dis-graced  by  fate  or  fortune  is 
deemed  "  disgraceful."  The  Italian,  wont  to 
rely  little  on  himself,  accustomed  to  look  with 
implicit  resignation  to  powers  above  him  for 
good  or  evil,  considers  the  "  disgrazia "  which 
may  befall  him  as  something  emanating  from 
powers  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  as 
utterly  unconnected  with  any  notion  of  blame 
attachable  to  himself.  Thus,  that  the  bridge 
should  have  fallen  was  a  "disgrazia."  That  it 
fell  because  it  was  rotten,  and  that  it  would  not 
have  fallen  if  it  had  been  mended  in  due  time, 
never  struck  any  one.  If  any  of  their  minds 
had  manifested  the  unusual  activity  of  travel- 
ling so  far  out  of  its  way  as  to  think  about  the 
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cause  of  the  "  disgrazia,"  his  cogitations  would 
more  probably  have  pointed  to  the  Yirgin  Mary 
as  the  real  author  of  the  misfortune.  Then, 
again,  not  a  murmur  or  a  shadow  of  impatience 
was  elicited  by  the  scandalously  insufficient 
means  supplied  for  carrying  on  the  traffic. 
Weary  travellers  eager  to  reach  their  homes, 
wagoners  in  charge  of  important  merchandize, 
peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  whose  only 
property  was  their  time,  some  of  whom  had 
been  detained  there  for  hours,  all  bore  it  not 
only  with  exemplary  patience  and  good-humour, 
but  with  perfect  absence  of  all  hurry  or  eager- 
ness. No  carriage  or  cart,  indeed,  was  got  into 
the  ferry-boat  without  a  bout  of  screaming  and 
furious  gesticulation,  like  that  of  frantic  fiends 
broken  loose  from  the  cells  of  Beelzebub's 
Bedlam,  on  the  part  of  the  ferrymen  and  those 
on  the  water's  edge ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
this  did  not  indicate  anger,  hurry,  or  emotion 
of  any  kind.  All  seemed  perfectly  contented  to 
await  their  turn,  and  nobody  took  it  at  all 
amiss,  that  every  part  of  the  operation  of  passing 
the  people  over  occupied  thrice  the  time  it  need 
have  done. 

But  there  was  another  circumstance  attendant 
on  the  management  of  the  ferry,  which  would 
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have  been  to  an  Englishman's  feelings  infinitely 
more  irritating  and  galling  than  all  the  rest, 
and  which,  nnhappily,  was  more  peculiarly 
characteristical  of  Italy  than  all  the  rest.  Pea- 
sants, with  their  carts  of  agricultural  produce, 
had  been  waiting  there  for  hours.  But  every 
time  a  carriage  came  up,  it  took  precedence  of 
them,  usurped  their  turn,  and  added  another 
half-hour  to  their  detention.  Yet  this,  too,  was 
borne  with  perfect  good-humour.  Poor  Italy ! 
to  bear  has  been  the  hard  lesson  taught  her  in 
various  ways  for  many  a  long  day  past.  It 
is  a  lesson  which  she  has  but  too  well  learnt. 
And  if  here  and  there  an  independent  spirit, 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  its  lot  cast  on 
Italian  soil  in  the  nineteenth  century,  should 
not  have  learned  the  duty  of  universal  sup- 
pliancy,  the  unbending  one  must  break ; — and  is 
broken !  Here,  and  at  every  turn,  privilege, 
caste,  legal  preferences  ! 

With  much  disgust,  and  almost  with  a  feeling 
of  shame,  the  English  party  were  watching  the 
preparations  that  were  being  made  for  putting 
their  carriage  into  the  ferry-boat  instead  of  the 
cart  of  a  poor  peasant,  who  had  been  patiently 
waiting  for  hours,  when  the  regime  of  privi- 
leges was  suddenly  still  further   illustrated  to 
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their  cost.  A  postilion's  horn  was  heard,  and 
in  the  next  minute  a  carriage  drawn  by  six 
post-horses  made  its  appearance,  and  drove 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  If  the  peasant  had 
to  yield  place  to  the  vetturino,  he  had  to  submit 
to  the  higher  privilege  of  the  post.  Whatever 
is  drawn  by  post-horses  always  passes  before 
any  other  vehicles  at  all  gates,  ferries,  barriers, 
frontiers,  or  obstacles  of  any  sort.  The  carriage 
which  now  claimed  this  privilege  just  in  time 
to  take  precedence  of  the  English  party's  vet- 
turino^  was  a  huge  vehicle,  built  in  the  fashion 
of  a  French  diligence,  and  inhabited  by  a  family 
of  Russians.  It  was  drawn  by  six  post-horses  ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  into  the  ferry- 
boat, it  was  evident,  would  be  considerable. 
Thus  it  became  very  clear  that  the  English 
travellers  might  quietly  continue  to  occupy 
the  seats  they  had  selected  for  some  time  to 
come  yet ;  and  as  for  the  poor  peasant,  his 
passage  across  the  river  might  be  considered  to 
be  postponed  sijie  die.  The  tired  group  of 
ladies  heaved  a  sigh  of  resignation  for  Baveno 
and  tea,  "  decedente  die  ;  "  and  betook  them- 
selves to  seeking  such'  amusement  as  watching 
the  scene  before  them  could  afford. 

The  occupation  was  not  altogether  devoid  of 
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interest.  The  scene  would  have  afforded  a 
capital  subject  to  a  Leopold  Robert.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  passing  beneath  the  pictur- 
esque light  of  the  now  fully-risen  moon.  The 
river — the  ruined  bridge — the  ferry-boat — the 
various  groups  of  travellers,  drivers,  horses, 
and  bullocks — the  motley  collection  of  vehicles 
— and,  above  all,  the  active,  gesticulating  figures 
of  the  half-naked  men  occupied  in  placing  the 
huge  travelling  ark  of  the  Russian  family  in 
the  boat — all  contributed  to  form  an  admirable 
picture.  As  for  background,  there  was  the 
fickle  lady-like  moon  throwing  with  pretty 
capriciousness  the  lights  and  shades  of  her 
fleeting  smiles  and  frowns  on  the  summits  and 
flanks  of  the  not  too  distant  Alps. 

In  truth,  it  was  a  ready-composed  picture, 
which  might  have  made  the  dullest  long  to  be  a 
brother  of  the  brush  and  pencil. 

Immediately  behind  the  English  travellers 
had  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  river  the  carriage 
containing  the  religieuses,  who  had  so  much 
excited  their  interest  at  Yogogna.  The  two 
ladies  did  not  afford  the  heretics  any  further 
opportunity  of  speculating  on  their  appearance, 
other  than  could  be  obtained  through  the  open 
windows  of  their  carriage;    for  they  remained 
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sitting  in  it  as  tranquilly  as  if  the  hours  were 
spent  in  progressing  on  their  journey — monu- 
ments of  that  inexhaustible  Italian  patience 
which  appears  utterly  unconscious  of  the  lapse 
of  time. 

The  English  ladies  manifested,  it  must  be 
owned,  less  philosophy,  and  were  seized  with  a 
newly-born  patriotic  horror  of  absolute  govern- 
ments, who  let  bridges  stand  till  they  fall  from 
rottenness.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  fate 
intended  that  this  delay  should  minister  to  the 
gratification  of  their  curiosity  on  a  subject 
respecting  which  it  seemed  exceedingly  improb- 
able that  they  should  be  able  to  obtain  any 
information  ; — the  history,  namely,  of  the  hand- 
some nun  and  lovely  novice  in  the  carriage 
behind  them.  The  improbability  was  brought 
about  in  the  most  simple  and  probable  manner. 
During  the  delay  the  two  vetturinos  had 
beguiled  the  time  by  either  renewing  or  com- 
mencing an  acquaintanceship ;  and  he  of  the 
religious  ladies  communicated  to  him  of  the 
heretics  such  leading  particulars  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  pretty  novice,  as  general  gossip — 
which  is  the  Times,  Herald,  and  Morning  Post 
of  an  Italian  town — had  made  known  in  the 
city  to  which  both  he  and  the  ladies  belonged. 
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At  length,  in  something  more  than  an  hour, 
it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  English  travellers  to 
cross  the  river.  It  was  not  deemed  prudent, 
however,  to  embark  the  carriage  and  four 
horses  at  the  same  time ;  so  the  horses  were 
first  put  on  board,  and  the  vetturino  and  the 
travellers,  willing  to  change  their  position,  went 
with  them.  It  was  thus  that,  during  the 
second  delay  on  the  further  bank,  while  the 
slow  boat  returned  and  brought  over  the 
carriage,  the  novice's  story  was  communicated 
by  the  vetturino  to  one  of  the  English  party. 

The  first  hours  of  their  arrival  in  Italy  had 
already,  in  the  course  of  their  afternoon's  drive, 
presented  to  their  notice  several  sights  and  cir- 
cumstances characteristic  of  the  country  through 
which  they  were  passing ; — (as,  indeed,  what 
day  or  hour  in  any  country  does  not,  to  those 
who  travel  with  their  eyes  and  minds  open !  ) — 
and  now  they  were  enabled  to  add  to  their 
budget  of  observations  a  historiette  but  too 
characteristic,  alas !  and  illustrative  of  Italian 
life,  and  of  the  religion  which  has  fashioned  it 
into  its  present  mode  and  form. 

The  Marchesa  Lavinia  L belonged  to  one 

of  the  oldest  families  of  Lombardy.     It  was  an 
illustrious  house,  too ;  for  a  series  of  chroniclers 
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and  local  historians  have  recorded  through 
many  successive  generations  the  violences, 
tyrannies,  and  atrocities  of  the  heads  of  that 
noble  line.     Thus  the  members  of  the  house  of 

seemed  to  themselves  necessarily  born 

to  wickedness  and  crime  as  to  a  heritage.  A 
certain  sort  of  pride,  too,  mingled  itself  in  the 
confession  that  these  things  "  were  in  the  blood 
of  their  race ;  "  and  the  prickings  of  conscience 
were  in  some  degree  stilled  in  their  breasts  by 
the  persuasion  that  a ; —  always  was  head- 
strong and  uncontrollable  in  volition,  vehement 
in  passion,  and  hot  of  blood ; — that  they  were 
born  to  the  inheritance  of  the  family  tempera- 
ment, and  were  therefore  in  some  sort  less 
responsible  for  their  crimes  than  other  men. 

The  fortunes  of  the  house  had  been  much 
dilapidated,  and  the  daughters  of  the  line  were 
therefore  for  the  most  part  destined  to  the 
cloister.  This  had  been  the  intended  fate  of 
Lavinia.  But  she  was  rescued  from  it  in  a 
manner  much  more  congenial  to  our  English 
manners  than  to  the  ordinary  arrangements 
of  such  matters  in  Italy.  The  wealthy  old 
Marchese  L — — ,  attracted  by  her  extreme 
beauty,  married  her  dowerless ; — bought  her,  in 
other  words.     The  Italians,  not  being  like  our- 
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selves,  a  great  commercial  people,  rarely  con- 
tract their  marriages  upon  this  principle.     The 

old  Marchese  L ,  however,  did.     And  a  dear 

bargain  did  his  beautiful  young  wife  prove  to 
him. 

She  was  beautiful  ; — the  reader  who  has 
succeeded  in  realizing  to  himself,  from  our 
imperfect  description,  the  portrait  of  the  elder 
of  the  two  nuns  at  Yogogna,  may  imagine  how 
beautiful  she  must  have  been  at  sixteen — an 
Italian  sixteen.     For  that  serge-clothed  devotee 

had  become  the  Marchesa  L some  thirty 

years  previous  to  the  date  of  our  story. 

The  marchesa  by  no  means  fell  short  of  the 
old  reputation  of  her  race.  Every  bad,  every 
degrading  passion  that  can  most  effectually 
wipe  away  the  distinction  between  man  and  the 
inferior  creation  seemed  to  be  the  denizen  of 
that  perfect  form,  that  might  have  been  deemed 
the  choicest  temple  that  Nature's  handicraft 
could  furnish  for  the  habitation  of  a  pure,  a 
noble,  and  a  lofty  soul.  As  for  the  matron's 
primal  virtue — conjugal  fidelity — that  the  ac- 
knowledged laxity  of  Italian  manners  easily 
dispensed  her  from  observing.  The  want  of  it 
would"  in  no  wise  have  sullied  her  fair  fame  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  around  her.      But  the 
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social  law  of  Italy,  whicli  permits  lier  dames  to 
select  a  companion  of  their  own  choosing,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  legal  partner  who  has  been 
chosen  for  them,  by  no  means  authorizes  a 
plurality  or  succession  of  such  companions. 
And  the  unbridled  excesses  and  irregularities  of 
the  marchesa  could  only  be  compared  to  those 
of  a  Messalina. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  being  exists  not  so 
depraved  as  that  no  redeeming  virtue  can  be 
discovered  in  the  composition  of  his  character. 
But  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  assign  any 

quality   to  the   Marchesa    L which   could 

mitigate  the  loathing  abhorrence  which  men 
instinctively  feel  for  those  whose  perverted 
natures  serve  as  mementos  of  all  that  man  has 
in  common  with  the  beasts  that  perish,  and  as 
warnings  of  the  fearful  readiness  with  which  all 
that  in  their  nature  elevates  them  into  con- 
nection with  the  higher  orders  in  the  hierarchy 
of  creation,  may  be  destroyed  and  obliterated. 
Nor  was  she  one  of  those  simply  animal  natures 
which  are  content  to  wallow  quietly  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  animal  propensities.     No  !     The 

Marchesa  L was  endowed  with  mind — with 

intellect ; — with  such  a  portion  of  intellect,  at 
least,  as  is  necessary  to  give  energy  to  the  evil 
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passions  of  the  mind,  and  add  their  scorpion 
lashes  to  the  less  baleful  passions  of  the  body. 
There  are  natures,  low  and  vile  enough,  which 
are  exempt  from  this ;  and  such  are  simply 
brutes — animals.  The  nature  of  the  marchesa, 
more  finely  organized  for  evil,  raised  her  from 
this  to  an  equality  with  the  fiend. 

And  it  Tvas  a  fiend's  work  that  she  performed 
for  ten  weary  years  on  her  unhappy  husband, 
and  on  all  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  cast  by 
their  lot  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence.  The 
marchese  had  become  a  miserable  misanthropic 
recluse.  Their  union  had  been  childless  ; — it 
was,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  a  mitiga- 
tion rather  than  an  increase  of  wretchedness 
that  it  should  have  been  so.  The  marchese  shut 
himself  up  almost  completely  in  his  villa.  The 
marchesa  inhabited  the  family  palace  in  the 
towm  of ,  and  there  gave  the  rein  un- 
checked to  her  profligacy. 

The  hour-long  story  of  the  gossiping  chron- 
icler who  related  the  marchesa's  history  to  the 
party  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  Toce,  awaiting 
the  slow  movements  of  its  ferry,  was  copiously 
garnished  with  details  of  the  various  amours  in 
which  the  wretched  woman  had  been  engaged 
notoriously  to  common  fame  ;  a  chronique  scanda- 
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leuse,  whose  reproduction  here  would  be  little 
edifying,  or  even  amusing.  The  narrator 
especially  dwelt  on  the  particulars  of  that 
which,  having  given  rise  to  the  birth  of  a 
child,  became  in  its  results  the  closing  scene  of 
this  portion  of  the  marchesa's  life,  and  dropped 
a  curtain  over  her  next  fifteen  years,  as  far  as 
concerned  the  inhabitants  of  her  own  country. 
But  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state 
briefly  the  leading  facts  of  the  story. 

It  was  about  ten  years  after  her  ill-omened 
marriage  that  the  marchesa  became  acquainted 
with  a  Spaniard  whom  some  ill-chance  had 
brought  to  the  city  where  she  dwelt.  He  became 
the  father  of  her  first  child — a  daughter. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  scandal 
attending  such  a  fact  was  as  tremendous  in 
Italy  as  it  could  have  been  elsewhere — perhaps 
more  so.  But  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of 
Italian  ideas  and  manners  were  to  be  yet  more 
monstrously  shocked  by  the  abandoned  and  now 
desperate  marchesa. 

Her  supine  and  miserable  husband  had  by  this 
last  outrage  been  goaded  into  insisting  that  she 
should  leave  the  city,  and  inhabit  the  secluded 
country  house  which  had  so  long  been  his  own 
residence.     It  was  an  injudicious  concession  to 
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the  opinion  of  the  world,  which  seemed  to  call 
upon  him  to  take  some  step  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  open  scandal  that  was  bringing 
disgrace  and  contumely  on  his  ancient  name. 
It  was  injudicious,  because  it  was  too  late.  He 
had  too  long  persevered  in  apparent,  if  not  real, 
indifference.  No  good  could  have  been  pre- 
dicted as  the  result  of  any  sudden  attempt,  at 
that  late  period  of  the  unhappy  woman's  vicious 
career,  to  gather  up  the  so  long  unfelt  rein  of 
marital  authority. 

The  marchesa  went  to  take  up  her  abode  at 

the   L villa ;    but    it    was    not   for   long. 

Within  three  weeks  of  her  arrival  there  the  old 
marchese  died,  with  circumstances  calculated  to 
give  rise  to  the  strongest  suspicions  of  poison. 
The  murderess — for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  she  merited  the  appellation — the  murderess 
fled,  and  having  been  joined,  as  was  afterwards 
known,  by  her  Spanish  lover,  escaped  with  him, 
probably  to  his  own  country.  The  marchese 
was  buried  without  any  legal  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  his  death  having  been  instituted.  Of 
what  use  was  it  ?  In  any  case,  the  suspected 
author  of  it  had  fled ;  and  the  Italians  generally 
seem,  in  matters  of  this  nature,  to  be  very 
mainly  guided  by  the  maxim  that  "  least  said 

VOL.  II.  .  M 
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is  soonest  mended."  So  "  the  family  vault 
received  another  lord ; "  and,  after  a  while, 
rumour  employed  itself  on  newer  subjects  of 
wonder,  and  the  matter  was  forgotten. 

Yet  there  remained  an  object  calculated  to 
prevent  the  tragic  history  from  being  entirely 
forgotten.  The  fugitive  marchesa,  as  un- 
natural a  mother  as  guilty  a  wife,  left  behind 

her,  at  the  L villa,  her   infant   daughter. 

The  child  was  received  and  educated  by  a 
childless  widowed  sister  of  the  marchese ;  and 
in  progress  of  years  she  grew  to  be  the  lovely 
being  whom  the  English  travellers  had  seen 
kneeling  in  the  costume  of  a  novice  beside  her 
terrible  mother.  The  group,  as  has  been  said, 
was  striking  enough  to  have  stamped  itself  with 
considerable  vividness  on  their  memory ;  but 
when  they  had  heard  the  history  of  these  two 
strangely  contrasted  figures,  they  wished  that 
it  had  been  possible  to  have  seen  them  once 
again  so  kneeling  side  by  side,  that  they  might 
have  marked  the  strange  and  subtle  resem- 
blances and  contrasts  of  those  two  faces,  and 
studied  the  legibly  written  book  of  their 
features,  with  the  assistance  of  the  commentary 
thus  furnished  them.  The  countenance  of  the 
novice  certainly  reproduced,  in  its  expression  of 
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gentle  resignation,  little  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  mother ;  and  the  speculating  travellers  were 
fain  to  hope  that  in  this  case,  at  least,  there 
would  be  found  an  exception  to  the  maxim  of 
the  French  physiologists,  that  "  les  races  se 
feminisent." 

But  few  words  more  are  necessary  to  explain 
the  sequel  of  the  story,  and  to  tell  how  the 
murder-stained  and  fugitive  mother  and  her 
abandoned  child  came  now  to  be  kneeling  in 
nuns'  weeds  before  the  same  altar. 

For  a  period  of  fifteen  years  no  tidings  were 

heard  of  the  Marchesa  L .     At  the  end  of 

that  time,  many  rumours  began  to  circulate  in 
the  town  in  which  her  married  life  had  been 
passed,  respecting  a  novice  who  was  about  to 
take  the  veil  in  a  convent  of  noble  devotees  in 
that  city.  Men  spoke  of  her  reputed  beauty, 
and  women  of  her  reputed  sanctity  ; — both  of 
her  reputed  wealth  and  rank.  Grradually  it 
became  pretty  generally  known  that  the  stranger 
novice  was  no  other  than  their  former  towns- 
woman,  the  Marchesa  L .     Great  was  the 

edification  of  the  devout  on  this  fact  becoming 
known.  Those  who  deem  that  another  feeling 
might,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been 
more  natural,  are  unacquainted  with  the  spirit 
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of  Roman  Catliolic  piety  as  it  exhibits  itself  on 
its  native  soil.  The  more  monstrous  was  the 
course  of  life-long  depravity  which  had  con- 
ducted the  miserable  sinner  to  this  delusive 
medicine  for  a  stinging  conscience,  the  more 
brilliant  was  the  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  saint 
who  presided  over  the  monastery  selected  as  the 
scene  of  so  striking  a  "  conversion." 

Well !  the   Marchesa   L became  a  nun. 

Of  the  blank  fifteen  years  during  which  she 
was  absent  from  their  town,  the  Lombard  gossip- 
chroniclers  say  nothing.  But  it  should  seem 
that  the  new  devotee  was  aware  that  she  had  a 
long  account  of  sins  to  wipe  off  by  assiduous 
penances  and  multiplied  "  good  works."  She 
had  not  long  been  a  member  of  her  order  before 
her  good  fortune,  as  she  deemed  it,  offered  her 
an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  a  great  "  good 
work  "  at  the  cost  of  another.  The  widowed 
sister  of  her  husband,  who  had  educated  her 
daughter,  died,  and  bequeathed  the  whole  of 
her  considerable  property  to  her  adopted  child 
when  the  latter  was  about  seventeen.  The 
young  heiress's  soul  therefore  became  an  impor- 
tant one,  and  well  worth  saving  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  world.  Here  was  an  object  for 
the   ambition  and  cupidity  of   the   convent  to 
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which  the  marchesa  belonged,  and  a  good  work 
of  great  price  for  her  to  aid  in  bringing  about. 

The  unfortunate  girl,  once  deserted,  was 
sought  by  the  mother  who  had  abandoned  her. 
All  the  necessary  wiles,  and  cunning  soul- 
breaking  artifices,  so  well  known  ....  were 
put  in  action  ;  and  the  result  was — as  has  been 
seen. 

The  labouring  boat  arrived  from  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Toce.  The  horses  were  again 
harnessed  to  the  carriage,  which  was  with  some 
difficulty  dragged  up  the  steep  bank  into  the 
road  again.  The  tired  travellers  once  more 
settled  themselves  into  their  respective  corners, 
to  pursue  their  route  to  Baveno.  Two  of  them, 
overcome  by  the  weariness  of  their  long  day, 
slept  peaceably  till  the  rumbling  of  the  vehicle 
beneath  the  gateway  of  the  Albergo  della  Posta 
awakened  them.  The  other  two,  though  fain  to 
admit  that  they  felt  the  need  of  food  and  rest, 
yet  enjoyed  vividly  their  moonlight  drive  to 
Baveno  ;  and  on  the  morrow  all  were  ready,  in 
the  true  nomad  spirit,  to  start  for  "  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new." 

So  here  close  we  our  galantee-show.  Shut  the 
box.  Puff  out  the  light.  Exeunt  omnes  into  dark 
night,  and  ghost-peopled  vacancy  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  is  some  years  since  Antonio  da  Pelago  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
little  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  in  which 
he  had  been  born,  lived  for  some  five  and  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  and  died.  But  there  are  very 
many  among  the  English  visitors,  whose  remin- 
iscences of  Florence  date  from  some  five  and 
thirty  years  ago  down  to  about  three  years 
since,  who  will  remember  him  and  his  rough 
and  ready  nags.  His  real  name  was  not  Pelago; 
but  though  I  knew  him  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  I  never  heard,  to  my  knowledge,  his  real 
surname,  nor  ever  heard  him  called  otherwise 
than  Anthony  of  Pelago.  Pelago  is  the  name 
of  a  little  town  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  range 
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of  hills  on  whicli  the  convent  of  Yallombrosa 
and  its  forests  stand.  The  railway  from  Florence 
to  Arezzo  carries  the  traveller  to  Ponte  a  Sieve, 
a  small  town  which  stands  at  the  spot  where 
the  Sieve  falls  into  the  Arno,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Florence,  and  the  distance  thence  to  Pelago 
is  four  or  ^ve  miles  ;  and  the  principal  inn — or 
perhaps  one  may  say  the  inn — at  Pelago  was 
kept  by  Antonio. 

But  how  came  it  to  pass  that  the  landlord  of 
a  little  bit  of  a  country  inn  at  the  out-of-the- 
way,  obscure  townlet  of  Pelago,  far  from  any 
highway  of  communication,  should  have  been 
so  widely  known  to  English  travellers  in  Italy  ? 
It  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  Pelago  being 
the  nearest  townlet  to  Yallombrosa.  Milton's 
well-known  line  was  still  working  its  undying 
magic,  and  English  and  Americans  by  scores 
were  desirous  of  satisfying  their  own  eyes  that 
the  leaves  really  did  lie  thick  in  Yallombrosa. 
Now,  the  convent  is  situated  in  a  fold  of  the 
hills  at  the  distance  of  some  hour  and  a  half 
from  Pelago — not  more  than  a  pleasant  walk, 
especially  the  latter  part  of  it  through  the  thick 
woods,  for  a  stout  walker,  but  too  much  for 
most  ladies  and  for  many  men.  And  even 
walkers — to  some  degree  really,  and  to  a  greater 
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degree  in  their  imagination — required  a  guide ; 
and  thus  our  friend  Antonio  had  become  the 
recognized  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend "  of 
all  those  who  wished  to  visit  Yallombrosa. 
Nobody  thought  of  making  up  a  party  for  an 
excursion  to  the  celebrated  monastery  without 
applying  to  Antonio  ;  and  as  for  Antonio  him- 
self, he  certainly  had  come,  in  the  course  of 
years,  to  consider  himself  in  some  sort  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  convent  and  all  its  belongings 
and  inmates — at  least,  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  a  theatrical  manager  is  the  proprietor  of 
his  company.  He  would  assuredly  have  deemed 
himself  much  wronged  had  he  heard  of  any 
forestieri  stealing  up  to  the  convent  surrepti- 
tiously without  asking  his  aid  and  patronage. 

There  are,  high  among  the  Tuscan  Apen- 
nines, two  other  monastic  establishments — 
"  sanctuaries "  they  used  to  be  called  in  the 
old  days,  before  all  such  matters  were  changed 
in  Italy — which,  if  they  have  had  no  vates  sacer 
to  celebrate  them,  are  not  less  worthy  of  a  visit 
from  the  lover  of  nature.  These  are  Camaldoli, 
perched  on  the  very  ridge  of  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apennine,  between  the  Tuscan  valley  of 
the  Casentino  and  the  Adriatic  seaboard,  and 
Lavernia,  a   Franciscan   monastery,  celebrated 
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for  the  sojourn  here  of  St.  Francis  himself,  on 
the  hills  between  the  Yaldarno  and  the  valley 
of  the  infant  Tiber,  a  little  farther  to  the  south- 
ward. The  nearest  tow^nlet  to  the  first  of  these 
is  Prato  Yecchio,  in  the  Casentino,  which  is 
between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  con- 
vent ;  and  Bibbiena,  equally  in  the  Casentino, 
but  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  Arno  valley, 
so  called,  is  the  nearest  place  to  the  second,  and 
at  the  same  distance  from  it.  Travellers,  there^ 
fore,  wishing  to  visit  Camaldoli,  might  have  (as 
would  have  seemed  more  natural)  found  horses 
and  guides  for  the  excursion  at  Prato  Yecchio ; 
and  those  who  wished  to  see  Lavernia  and  the 
sites  of  all  the  miracles  St.  Francis  is  recorded 
to  have  performed  there,  might  have  similarly 
made  Bibbiena  their  starting-point.  But  no- 
body ever  dreamed  of  doing  so.  Antonio  da 
Pelago  had  effectually  succeeded  in  making 
himself  the  proprietor,  or  at  least  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  of  these  two  establishments  also. 
Whether  merely  a  two  days'  excursion  to 
Yallombrosa  was  in  contemplation,  or  the  longer 
affair  of  a  visit  to  Camaldoli,  or  the  yet  more 
ambitious  and  more  rarely  executed  scheme  of 
an  expedition  which  should  embrace  all  the 
three  Tuscan  sanctuaries,  still  in  every  case  the 
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first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  seek  an  interview 
with  Antonio. 

And  this,  for  the  most  part,  was  to  be  attained 
only  on  Tuesdays  or  Thursdays  ;  for  Antonio 
was  the  proprietor  of  an  omnibus  which  ran 
from  Pelago  to  Florence  on  those  days.  No 
doubt  Antonio  found  the  omnibus,  like  most 
other  things  in  this  world,  by  no  means  the 
pleasantly  prosperous  thing  it  used  to  be  in 
the  good  old  days  when  Tuscany  had  her 
own  G-rand  Duke  to  herself.  Our  friend  was  a 
laudator  temporis  acti,  and,  truth  to  tell,  a  bit  of 
a  Codino  {i.e.,  old-fashioned  Tory) ;  as  how  should 
the  owner  of  an  omnibus  on  a  road  where 
a  railway  had  come  to  compete  with  him  be 
aught  else  ? — more  especially  an  omnibus  pro- 
prietor with  a  son  in  an  ecclesiastical  seminary 
preparing  for  the  priesthood,  as  was  the  case 
with  our  Antonio. 

However,  the  Pelago  omnibus  still  kept  up 
the  unequal  struggle  pluckily ;  did  so  as  long 
as  Antonio  lived,  and,  no  doubt,  would  not 
have  given  in  while  he  was  able  to  crack  a 
whip.  It  continued  to  bring  in  the  old-fashioned 
farmers  and  their  wives  from  the  hill  farms 
around  Pelago — people  who  had  all  their  lives 
iconsidered  horses  to  be  providentially  intended 
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for  the  purposes  of  locomotion,  and  who  looked 
upon  a  railway  with  no  less  terror  than  aversion. 
Above  all,  the  omnibus  did  almost  as  large  a 
stroke  of  business  in  the  way  of  packets  and 
commissions  as  ever. 

"  Ah  !  yes !  "  a  Pelago  matron  would  say. 
"  Gro  and  tell  that  screeching  brute  of  an 
engine,  or  even  one  of  them  stuck-up  guards 
with  their  livery  coats,  to  carry  a  bit  of  fresh 
cheese  or  a  pound  or  two  of  grapes,  may  be,  to 
a  friend  in  the  city,  or  to  bring  you  word  how 
your  child  is  going  on  in  her  place,  or  the  like. 
Much  good  may  it  do  you  !  Don't  tell  me  !  I 
like  to  have  to  do  with  a  Christian  that  can 
understand  what  you  say  to  him,  and  can  bring 
you  back  an  answer." 

And  wonderful  indeed  was  the  assortment  of 
commissions  of  all  kinds  intrusted  to  Antonio 
by  the  Pelago  public ;  and  still  more  wonderful 
the  way  in  which  he  would  punctually  and 
unfailingly  fulfil  them  all.  Messages  were  in- 
trusted to  him  perhaps  more  frequently  than 
letters  —  messages  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects ; 
some  of  them  often  such  as  to  illustrate  that 
utter  absence  of  all  desire  for  privacy  in  matters 
that  among  ourselves  would  be  deemed  to  re- 
quire it  which  is  so  noticeable  a  trait  of  Italian 
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life  and  manners.  One  would  have  said  that 
Antonio  must  have  been  deep  in  the  secrets 
and  the  confidence  of  all  Pelago,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  discovery  that  such  matters  were 
not  deemed  by  the  simple  Pelagoites  any  secrets 
at  all. 

Well,  then,  the  intending  visitor  to  the 
"  sanctuaries "  seeks  Antonio  on  a  propitious 
day  at  his  recapito  (Anglice^  house  of  call)  in 
Florence.  He  discovers,  with  some  little  diffi- 
culty, a  large  court-yard,  lying  back  among  tall 
but  now  poorly-inhabited  houses  in  the  most 
central  and  oldest  part  of  Florence,  the  entrance 
to  it,  by  an  arched  doorway,  barely  wide  enough 
to  allow  the  omnibus  to  pass  out.  But  inside 
the  place  is  spacious  enough,  and  all  around  it 
are  many  stables,  and  heavy  above  it  an  atmo- 
sphere of  stable  smell  such  as  one  would  have 
thought  no  stables,  save  the  Augean,  could 
have  emitted.  In  the  court-yard  stand  some 
half-dozen  omnibuses,  belonging  to  various 
small  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence. 
A  few  intending  passengers  are  lounging  about, 
mostly  women,  with  huge  bundles  and  huger 
umbrellas  in  their  hands,  and  the  pavement  is 
strewed  aroimd  each  vehicle  with  a  most  hetero- 
geneous collection   of    consignments   for   their 
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respective  destinations — for  it  is  near  the  hour 
of  departure,  that  being  the  best  time  for 
finding  Antonio,  inasmuch  as  his  day  has  been 
spent  in  doing  commissions  all  over  the  town. 

We  are  in  luck.  There  is  Antonio,  standing 
whip  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  scratching 
his  head  underneath  his  broad  low-crowned  hat, 
which  hangs  on  one  side  of  his  head,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  lumber  that  has  to  be  arranged 
on  the  omnibus,  like  Marius  among  the  ruins  of 
Carthage.  Suppose  the  applicant  to  be  an  old 
customer,  who  has  in  past  days  arranged  with 
Antonio  for  the  conduct  of  many  a  party  to  the 
"  sanctuaries,"  Antonio,  whip  in  hand,  comes 
forward,  and  stretches  out  to  him,  in  token  of 
old  acquaintanceship,  a  hand  about  as  horny  as 
a  horse's  hoof,  and  of  a  somewhat  darker  colour. 
He  is  perfectly  aware  that  his  visitor  is  a 
signore,  and  himself  by  no  means  a  signore ; 
that,  as  a  Tuscan  phrases  it,  the  one  is  "  coat " 
while  the  other  is  "jacket";  but  he  sees  no 
reason  why  that  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
shake  of  the  hand.  A  dweller  in  Florence 
would  not  so  accost  a  person  in  a  different  grade 
of  life.  But  honest  Antonio,  from  the  slopes 
of  the  Apennine,  has  not  altogether  lost  that 
feeling  of  independence  and  equality  in  some 
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sort  of  man  to  man,  traces  of  which — remnants 
of  the  old  republican  social  usages  of  three 
centuries  ago — may  still  be  observed  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  Tuscans  from  the  people  of  the 
other  provinces  of  Italy. 

Then  the  business  in  hand  is  pro]30unded. 
Can  Antonio  undertake  to  have  (say)  seven 
nags,  with  three  side-saddles  and  four  men's 
ditto,  ready  for  starting  to  Yallombrosa  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning  ? 

Antonio  casts  his  whip  from  his  hand  to  the 
ground,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  due 
theatrical  presentment  of  his  emotions  and  medi- 
tations on  the  subject,  and  throws  himself  into 
an  attitude.  He  is  a  tall,  bony,  angular  man  of 
some  five  and  fifty  years,  which  have  gnarled 
and  twisted  and  knotted  him  more  than  four- 
score do  many  a  man.  His  face  looks  as  hard, 
as  angular,  and  as  scarce  of  flesh  as  his  body. 
He  has  no  ruddy  colour,  but  his  whole  visage  is 
of  a  uniform  bistre  tint.  He  has  a  strong, 
square,  wilful-looking  jaw,  and  his  whole  face 
is  lighted  up  by  two  fire-bright,  shrewd,  and 
twinkling  but  honest-looking  eyes,  the  look  of 
which  tells  no  falsehood  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
man.  His  costume  is  composed  of  a  pair  of 
brown  drugget  trousers,  a  red  waistcoat,  and  a 
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striped  linen  jacket  of  some  thick  and  strong 
woof.  The  large  falling  collar  of  liis  hempen 
shirt,  though  rumpled,  is  clean,  and  a  wisp  of 
blue  cotton  handkerchief  is  tied  round  his 
brawny  throat. 

Not  a  promising  figure,  one  would  say,  for 
the  eloquent  theatrical  exposition  of  sentiment 
by  word  and  gesture !  But  such  a  conclusion, 
like  many  another  too  hastily  formed,  would  be 
an  egregiously  erroneous  one.  Having  disem- 
barrassed himself  of  his  whip,  as  has  been  said, 
he  clasps  his  hands  in  front  of  him  with  the 
palms  turned  outwards,  his  head  is  thrown 
forwards  with  an  expression  of  intense  question- 
ing in  his  eyes,  which  ask  whether  he  can  have 
heard  aright  the  monstrous  demand  made  upon 
his  resources.  One  foot  is  advanced  a  little  in 
front  of  his  person,  and  a  sort  of  vibratory 
movement  up  and  down,  from  the  knees  up- 
wards, which  no  man  save  an  Italian  ever 
executed,  and  which  no  one  ever  saw  executed 
by  an  Italian  without  at  once  comprehending  the 
full  significance  of  it,  expresses  the  intensity  of 
doubt  and  difficulty  into  which  the  proposal 
made  has  plunged  him. 

"  Oh,  Si'or  Antonio,"  says  a  girl,  coming  into 
the  yard  at  this  juncture,  ''  you  must  carry  this 
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quarter  of  a  poimcl  of  snuff  to  la  madre,  and  tell 
her  that  she  must  tell  me  the  exact  width  of  the 
tape  she  wants  me  to  get  for  her,  and  bring  me 
back  word  next  journey ;  and  you'd  better  put 
the  snuff  into  another  paper,  because  that's  torn, 
and  it's  all  running  out." 

"  Va  bene,  figliuola  mia !  All  right,  my 
girl,"  says  Antonio,  breaking  short  off  in  his 
theatricals  without  the  smallest  embarrassment. 
"  Lascia  far  a  me.  Leave  it  to  me — I'll  make 
it  all  right."  And  so  saying  he  stuffs  the  snuff 
into  the  breast  pocket  of  his  jacket,  and  re- 
casting himself  exactly  into  the  attitude  and 
action  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  interrupted, 
he  resumes  his  impersonation  of  inextricable 
perplexity,  as  before. 

"  Seven  horses  ?  Four  men's  and  three 
women's  saddles  !  Come  si  fa  I  How  is  it 
possible ! " 

He  knows  very  well  that  the  horses  are  in 
the  stable  at  Pelago,  and  the  saddles  and  the 
side-saddles  hanging  up  in  one  of  the  empty 
bedrooms  of  the  little  inn  there.  And  he  knows 
that  we  know  the  same  facts.  And  he  knows 
that  we  know  that  he  knows  them.  But  all 
this  does  not  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  his  little  comedy.     None  of  the 
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various  people  in  the  large  yard — hostlers,  pro- 
prietors of  other  omnibuses,  waiting  passengers, 
etc. — suspend  their  attention  to  their  own  affairs, 
or  pay  any  attention  to  Antonio's  acting,  good 
as  it  is.  But  he  tries,  by  a  side  glance  directed 
now  and  then  to  the  bystanders  around  his  own 
omnibus,  to  call  their  attention,  and  to  enlist 
them  as  part  of  his  audience.  They  assume  a 
bearing  and  attitude,  and  occasionally  throw  in 
a  word  or  two,  in  a  style  and  manner  that 
remind  one  of  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  play,  and 
forcibly  suggests  the  idea^ — which  a  hundred 
similar  little  traits  have  often  suggested  before 
— that  these  races  of  the  south  of  Europe  are 
essentially  the  same  people,  and  are  differentiated 
in  the  same  manner  from  the  peojDle  of  Teutonic 
stock  that  they  were  a  couple  of  thousand  years 
a^o.      No   man   who  watched  with   observant 

o 

eyes  that  picture  of  Antonio  gesticulating  in 
the  centre  of  his  little  chorus  of  surrounding 
loafers,  could  suppose  that  the  irruption  of  the 
northern  barbarians  into  Italy  was  of  such  a 
sort  as  to  change  at  all  fundamentally  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  i^ative  masses  of  the  people. 

Eventually,  as  we  both  knew  very  well  from 
the  beginning,  the  order  for  eight  nags — one 
for  a  baggage-carrier — was   taken ;    a  bargain 
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was  made  for  one  francescone — (those  were  the 
days  when  the  grand-ducal  francesconi  had  not 
disappeared  ==  four  shillings) — per  horse  per 
-diem  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  horses  should 
be  ready,  and  the  party  expected  at  Pelago  at 
nine  o'clock  the  following  morning. 

"  That  is  for  the  horses,  signore  mio  I 
Diamine  I  *  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do — 
better  than  I  do.  Horses  are  no  use  without 
men.  But  we  don't  talk  of  that.  All  that  is  left 
to  your  good  pleasure — alia  sua  huona  graziaJ' 

"  All  right,  Antonio  !  Take  care  to  be  ready. 
We  shall  be  punctual !  "  And  so  the  matter  is 
settled. 

The  next  morning,  a  most  lovely  one,  in 
early  October,  we  arrive,  a  laughing,  chattering 
party  "  all  agog  to  dash  through  thick  and 
thin,"  and  all  perfectly  new  to  the  business 
except  the  present  writer,  at  Pelago,  punctually 
at  nine  in  the  morning. 

Clattering  up  the  little  street,  we  perceive  at 
once  that  Antonio  is  a  man  of  his  word,  so  far 
as  punctuality  is  concerned.     There  stand  the 

*  It  is  difficult  to  translate,  or  even  fully  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  this  often-used  expression.  In  this  place  the 
sense  would  be  something  like,  "  Well !  naturally!  I  should 
±hink  so,  indeed !  " 
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eight  steeds  in  front  of  the  little  inn,  duly 
caparisoned.  There  is  nobody  in  particular  in 
attendance  on  them  ;  but  they  don't  look  at  all 
likely  to  run  away.  Their  appearance,  however, 
produces  a  chorus  of  depreciatory  exclamations 
from  the  un-Italianized  members  of  our  party, 
whose  notions  of  hiring  a  saddle-horse  had  been 
formed  from  the  experiences  of  London  livery 
stables.  And,  in  truth,  the  Pelago  cavalry 
must  be  admitted  to  be  unattractive  to  the  out- 
ward eye.  Shaggy  as  though  they  had  just 
been  caught  on  the  South  American  pampas ^ 
dusty  as  though  their  hides  had  never  known  a 
currycomb  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  they 
were  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  ages.  Their 
appurtenances  were  evidently  older  than  any 
of  them,  and  yet  more  uncared  for.  Three  of 
them  certainly  "what  seemed  the  likeness"  of 
a  side-saddle  had  on,  and  four  others  had  some- 
what better  ordinary  saddles.  It  was  necessary 
at  once  to  quell  all  difficulties  and  recalcitrations 
among  our  party  with  a  "  Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non 
sint  I  "  It  was,  as  the  present  writer  well  knew, 
to  be  either  those  horses  and  those  saddles  and 
bridles,  or  no  horses  and  no  saddles  or  bridles. 

Antonio,   who    came    out    from    the    house 
cheerily,  and  rubbing  his  hands  in  high  glee. 
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at  the  sound  of  our  approach,  utterly  ignored 
and  scouted  all  objections  to  his  horses,  his 
gear,  or  his  arrangements.  The  members  of 
our  party,  in  their  inexperience,  began  settling 
among  themselves  which  horses  they  would 
ride.  But  they  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
to  have  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

"  Now,  signori  miei,  the  coffee  is  ready  up- 
stairs. When  you  have  taken  a  cup  I'll  mount 
every  gentleman  on  the  right  horse,  and  also 
every  lady.  Santa  Maria  I  one  must  adapt 
one's  self  in  these  matters.  One  nag  is  fitter  for 
one  gentleman,  and  another  for  another ;  ladies 
the  same." 

So  saying,  Antonio  set  to  work  to  pack  bags 
and  bundles  on  the  baggage-horse ;  and  the 
writer  explained  that  the  party  had  better  take 
their  coffee,  and  mount  each  the  beast  assigned 
to  him,  without  any  attempt  at  resistance. 

So  upstairs  we  went,  and  foimd  the  coffee 
and  milk  and  bread  excellent,  and  the  table- 
cloth white  as  snow.  The  butter  was  .  .  . 
better  away.  The  ladies  of  the  party  went  into 
a  bedroom  to  prepare  their  dresses  for  the 
saddle,  and  reported  the  chamber  and  the  plen- 
ishing of  it  to  be  scrupulously  clean.  Hung 
up    against   the    whitewashed   wall    above   the 
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bed-head  tliey  had  seen  a  large  sprig  of  ohve, 
which  had  been  blessed  last  Palm  Sunday ;  the 
olive  taking  the  place  of  palm  for  that  purpose 
in  Tuscany.  By  the  bedside  there  was  of 
course  a  little  receptacle  for  holy  water,  with 
a  portrait  of  the  Madonna  above  it.  The  bed 
was  at  least  seven  feet  wide  and  fiYQ  feet  high, 
though  it  was  supported  on  tressels  not  above 
a  foot  high.  All  the  intervening  space  was 
occupied  by  huge  palliasses  and  mattress  upon 
mattress.  There  was  nothing  whatever  at  the 
bed-head  save  the  bare  wall,  nor  any  hangings 
or  drapery  of  any  kind.  But  it  was,  as  has 
been  said,  scrupulously  clean.  In  a  sort  of 
small  antechamber,  between  the  eating-room 
and  the  bedroom,  to  which  the  ladies  were 
shown,  there  was  hung  against  the  wall  the 
portrait  of  a  young  priest,  or  rather  seminarist 
— for  he  had  not  yet  taken  orders — one  of  those 
portraits  which,  though  below  tea-board  painting 
in  point  of  art,  maybe  sworn  to  be  "screaming" 
likenesses.  The  writer,  who  was  pratico^  as  the 
Italians  say — an  old  hand,  that  is — at  all  these 
things,  had  given  the  ladies  of  the  party  a  hint 
to  admire  this  portrait  and  make  inquiries 
about  it,  knowing  that  thereby  lay  the  direct 
road  to  Mrs.  Antonio's  heart  of  hearts.      The 
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portrait  was  that  of  lier  only  son,  the  apple  of 
her  eye,  the  pride  of  the  family,  who  was  in  the 
seminary  at  Fiesole,  and  who  was  shortly  about 
to  confer  on  his  family  that  distinction  which  is 
held  to  result  from  having  one  of  the  members 
of  a  family  in  the  priesthood.  Our  young 
friends  profited  by  the  hint,  and  all  the  inmost 
heart  of  the  hard-featured  old  dame  was  forth- 
with poured  forth  for  their  observation.  She 
was  a  very  good  specimen  of  her  class — active, 
healthy,  busy,  cleanly,  thrifty,  but  as  fond  of 
chattering  as  no  human  being  is  save  a  born 
Florentine.  Her  tongue  once  loosened,  she 
would  have  talked  all  day,  occasionally  inter- 
rupting her  discourse  to  answer  through  the 
open  window  the  demands  of  her  husband — 
who  was  busy  in  the  street  below  arranging 
the  baggage  and  the  saddles  and  bridles — for 
straps,  bits  of  string,  and  the  like,  had  he  not 
at  last  summoned  the  party  by  an  authoritative 
call  to  the  effect  that  all  was  ready. 

And  then  came  the  mounting,  in  the  midst 
of  a  respectful  but  curious  and  observant  as- 
semblage of  the  male  and  female  aristocracy  of 
Pelago,  each  man  and  each  woman  of  the  party 
on  the  steed  assigned  to  him  or  her  by  the 
fateful  fiat  of  Antonio.     Besides  himself,  there 
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Avas  his  brother  —  a  second-chop  copy  of  his 
elder  brother,  with  a  limp,  and  only  one  service- 
able eye — and  two  young  hobbledehoy  lads,  to 
accompany  the  party.  Thus  there  was  one 
care-taker  to  walk  at  the  bridle-rein  of  each 
lady's  palfrey,  and  one  to  superintend  the  caval- 
cade generally. 

Our  route  commenced  by  a  very  steep  descent 
over  the  ill-paved  main  street  of  the  town,  down 
to  the  little  torrent  called  the  Yicano,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  which  we  were  to  begin  the 
ascent  to  Vallombrosa.  tinder  these  circum- 
stances, English  ideas  of  equitation  prompted 
the  feeling  your  beast's  mouth  with  the  bridle. 

"Hollo!  Halt!  stop!  stop!  Why  ...  I 
believe  this  brute  has  not  got  the  bit  in  his 
mouth  at  all !  "  cried  one  of  the  party,  whosQ 
equestrian  experiences  were  not,  probably,  ex- 
tensive. 

"What  is  it?  what's  the  matter?  Is  the 
signore  taken  ill  ?  "  inquired  Antonio,  bringing^ 
the  caravan  to  a  halt.  And  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  was  explained  by  those  of  the  party 
who  understood  Italian. 

"  Santa  Maria  I  What  do  you  want  with  a 
bit  ?  "  returned  Antonio.  "  The  beast  will  go 
much  better  without.     He  is  too  young  to  have 
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a  bit  in  his  moutli.  We  have  never  bitted  hini 
yet ;  let  him  take  his  own  way.  A^on  dub  it  i  I 
Don't  be  alarmed  !  E-e-e-e  !  Euch  !  "  And  so- 
we  all  began  to  move  forward  again  in  Indian 
file.  And  it  turned  out  to  be  quite  true  that 
the  colt,  with  a  halter  round  his  nose  instead  of 
a  bit  in  his  mouth,  did  his  work  just  as  well  as 
his  seniors.  After  that  first  sharp  descent, 
indeed,  all  the  morning's  work  was  climbing. 

Presently  Antonio  showed  us  the  spot  where, 
some  years  ago,  an  English  lady  had  received  a 
terrible  fright  and  had  a  severe  shaking,  very 
narrowly  escaping  a  much  worse  accident.  For 
those  who  cannot  walk  and  will  not  ride,  there 
is  no  means  of  reaching  Vallombrosa  save  by 
sitting  in  a  sort  of  basket  placed  on  a  rough 
sledge,  to  be  dragged  over  the  craggy  path  by 
the  main  force  of  a  couple  of  bullocks.  For  the 
most  part  nothing  can  be  more  quiet  and  patient 
than  these  huge  dove-coloured  beasts,  who  have 
gone  on  drawing  Italian  ploughs  from  Yirgil's 
days  to  ours,  without  the  smallest  manifestation 
of  any  Darwinian  development.  But  occa- 
sionally— rarely,  and  nobody  can  guess  why — 
they  will  take  a  sudden  fright,  and  become 
altogether  ungovernable.  And  one  of  these 
rare  cases  happened  to  the  pair  of  bullocks  that 
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were  dragging  the  lady  in  question  up  to  Vall- 
ombrosa.  Without  the  slightest  warning, 
tossing  their  heads  and  horns  into  the  air,  and 
lashing  their  flanks  with  their  long  tails,  the 
frantic  beasts  turned  suddenly  out  of  the  narrow 
path  and  dashed  up  the  almost  precipitous  side 
of  the  hill.  Uj)  fortunately.  Had  they  turned 
on  the  other  side  and  rushed  doivn  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  that  lady  would  never  have  seen 
Yallombrosa.  As  it  was,  after  a  few  paces 
among  the  chestnut-trees  which  cover  the  hill 
sides,  they  dashed  themselves  against  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  fell  down  much  injured,  and  the  lady, 
frightened  out  of  her  wits  but  not  otherwise 
hurt,  seized  the  moment  for  getting  herself 
clear  of  her  low  carriage. 

Presently  those  of  our  cavalcade  who  were 
in  front  heard  a  violent  explosion  of  laughter 
from  that  member  of  the  party  who  brought  up 
the  rear.  His  merriment  was  occasioned  by  a 
discovery  which  a  certain  peculiarity  in  the 
step  and  mode  of  action  of  the  horse  he  rode 
had  led  him  to  make.  This  was  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  the  animal  was  "  contrived,"  or 
rather  compelled,  "  a  double  debt  to  pay."  He 
was  not  only  carrying  his  rider  up  the  side  of 
a  hill  over   a   path  which  sometimes   required 
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almost  cat-like  climbing,  but  was  towing  his 
proprietor  by  bis  tail!  Our  friend  Antonio, 
grasping  the  extremity  of  the  beast's  long  tail, 
with  the  strong  and  abundant  hair  well  twisted 
round  his  hand,  was  comfortably  leaning  back, 
and  leaving  to  the  poor  nag  the  whole  labour  of 
drawing  him  up  the  hill !  The  present  writer 
has  tried  the  plan  himself  since  that  day,  and 
can  testify  to  the  perfect  success  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

"Oh!  he  goes  all  the  better  for  it!  That 
keeps  him  steady,  don't  you  see,  signore  ? " 
explained  Antonio,  when  it  had  been  made  clear 
to  him  what  the  horse's  rider  was  laughing  at. 

After  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  riding  at  a 
foot's  pace  through  woodland  scenery  continually 
increasing  in  beauty,  we  left  the  chestnuts 
behind  us,  and  entered  the  fir  forests  which, 
mixed  in  certain  parts  with  beech  woods,  sur- 
round the  convent.  The  last  quarter  of  a  mile 
consists  of  a  straight  paved  way  through  the 
wood,  leading  in  a  direct  line  to  the  entrance  in 
the  centre  of  the  principal  facade  of  the  build- 
ing. We  follow  this  with  our  horses'  feet  clat- 
tering over  the  pavement  at  a  great  rate  towards 
the  great  gateway ;  but  not  quite  up  to  it. 
When  we  were  about  a  hundred  paces  off  from 
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it,  Antonio,  now  at  tlie  bead  of  the  foremost 
liorse,  turns  tlie  cavalcade  aside  towards  tlie 
foresteria,  i.e.,  the  building,  outside  the  main 
building  of  the  convent,  appointed  for  the  re- 
ception of  strangers.  A  party  consisting  of 
men  alone  might  be  received  in  the  convent, 
where  there  are  whole  suits  of  rooms  for  the 
accommodation  of  guests.  But,  of  course,  no 
female  can  enter  the  walls ;  so  we  humbly  turn 
aside  to  the  neat  little  non-sacred  building  pro- 
vided for  us. 

Antonio,  who  seems  to  be  as  well  laiown  to 
everybody  on  the  mountain  as  the  sound  of 
the  convent  bell,  tells  a  lad,  who  is  apparently 
keeping  some  cows  in  the  green  space  between 
the  convent  wall  and  the  enclosing  edge  of  the 
wood,  to  announce  our  arrival  to  i]iQ padre  fores- 
tieraio — the  monk  appointed  to  receive  stran- 
gers. A  lay  brother  makes  his  appearance  first, 
who  fraternises  with  Antonio  on  the  terms  of 
familiar  acquaintanceship.  Then,  with  slower 
steps,  comes  wheezing  across  the  green  from  the 
convent  the  monk  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  us 
welcome  at  Yallombrosa,  with  his  keys  in  his 
hand.  He  opens  the  foresteria,  is  assisted  to 
unbar  the  windows  by  Antonio  and  the  lay 
brother,  and  then,telling  us  that  the  latter  would 
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take  our  orders  about  our  dinner,  walks  off.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  tliat  we  found,  and  the 
writer  on  many  other  occasions  always  found, 
very  much  less  of  genial  welcome  and  of  plea- 
sant manners  among  the  Yallombrosa  com- 
munity than  among  the  Cistercians  of  Camaldoli. 
Probably  the  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  mainly 
in  the  fact  that  Yallombrosa,  being  nearer  to  and 
much  easier  of  access  from  Florence  than  Camal- 
doli, receives  many  more  visitors,  and  has  thus 
come  to  look  upon  the  work  of  receiving  them 
in  a  more  worldly  and  business-like  spirit.  All 
our  needs  were  readily  supplied  in  the  Yallom- 
brosan  foresteria ;  but  it  was  done  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  have  been 
done  in  an  inn. 

Antonio,  as  we  found  out  afterwards,  sup- 
ped with  the  community  in  the  monastery ; 
not  in  solitary  state  in  the  guests'  apartment, 
but  with  the  monks  in  their  refectory.  And 
no  doubt  he  was  an  honoured  guest.  As  has 
been  mentioned,  our  friend  professed  somewhat 
Codino  principles.  Of  course  he  did  !  Things 
had  gone  well  with  him  under  the  rule  of 
Leopoldo  Secondo,  Tuscany's  last  Grrand  Duke. 
Was  there  any  prospect  of  their  going  better 
under  the  new  government  of  a  united  Italy  ? 
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It  did  not  seem  like  it !  Why,  there  was  a  talk 
already  of  turning  the  good  fathers  out  of  their 
convents !  Yallombrosa,  Camaldoli,  and  La- 
vernia  without  their  respective  monastic  com- 
munities !  A  pretty  state  of  ihings  !  Why, 
the  next  thing  would  be  that  the  Signori  Fores- 
tieri  would  no  longer  think  of  making  excur- 
sions to  visit  those  famous  sanctuaries.  And 
then  what  was  to  become  of  the  horses,  and  all 
the  valuable  plant  of  saddles,  side-saddles,  and 
the  profits  thence  accruing  ?  Antonio,  however, 
felt  pretty  sure  that  things  would  last  his  time ; 
and  no  doubt  comforted  the  monks  that  night 
with  predictions  to  that  effect,  and  assurances 
that  the  country  would  never  tolerate  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  fathers  from  their  time-honoured 
homes. 

But  things  did  not  last  Antonio's  time.  He 
lived  to  see  the  monks  harried  out  of  their  old 
rookeries,  and  the  convents  which  had  been 
their  homes  for  so  many  hundred  years  put  up 
for  sale  by  an  unbelieving  and  godless  govern- 
ment ;  .  .  .  and  (pending  such  sale)  to  hire  of 
the  said  godless  government  a  portion  of  the 
conventual  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  an  inn, 
to  be  kept  open  during  the  summer  months,  in 
the  hope  that  the  delicious  air  of  Yallombrosay 
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and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  mig4it  tempt 
people  passing  the  summer  in  Italy  to  use  the 
place  as  a  sort  of  sanitarium. 

The  scheme,  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  not  the 
success  it  deserved.  People  did  not  care  to 
visit  a  convent  where  there  were  no  monks  ; 
more  than  half  the  fun  lay  in  that.  The  inn 
did  not  succeed.  Antonio,  abivit  ad  plures^  fol- 
lowed the  majority  to  a  world  where,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  there  are  no  revolutions  ;  and  the  fine 
old  convent  is  to  be  turned,  they  say,  into  a 
school  of  forestry. 


VOL.  ir. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Va^llombrosa,  with  its  "  boundless  contiguity 
of  shade,"  its  beechen  groves  and  fir  forests,  and 
marvellous  far  views  over  the  Yaldarno  even  to 
distant  Florence,  its  upland  meadows  on  the 
hill-side  above  it,  and  the  "  thickness  of  its 
leaves,"  need  not  be  described  at  present.  It  is 
well  known  to  too  great  a  number  of  English 
readers.  We  will  leave  it,  therefore,  to  im- 
prove our  acquaintance  with  that  genuine  type 
of  a  Tuscan  countryman,  a  little  above  the 
peasant  class,  our  friend  Antonio  da  Pelago. 

The  arrangement  whch  had  been  made  with 
Antonio,  as  has  been  recounted,  was  to  the 
effect  that,  after  passing  the  night  at  Yallom- 
brosa,  he  and  his  men  and  his  eight  horses 
should  accompany  and  carry  the  party  of  seven 
and  our  baggage  from  Yallombrosa  to  Camaldoli, 
-arriving  there  on  the  evening  of  the  day  we  left 
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Yallombrosa  ;  should  remain  one  entire  day  at 
our  disposition  at  Camaldoli ;  should,  on  the 
following  day,  convey  us  to  the  monastery  of 
Lavernia ;  and,  on  the  day  after  that,  should 
bring  us  down  from  Lavernia  to  the  town  of 
Bibbiena,  in  the  valley  of  the  Casentino,  whence 
we  could  regain  Florence  by  a  journey  of  some 
five  and  thirty  miles,  to  be  made  by  carriages 
on  the  high  road. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  after  our  arrival 
at  Yallombrosa,  therefore,  and  with  the  earliest 
peep  of  the  October  day's  light,  Antonio  had  us 
— four  men  and  three  ladies — in  the  saddle  on 
our  way  to  Camaldoli.  It  was  as  lovely  an 
autumn  morning  as  ever  shone  from  the  sky — 
of  all  mornings  in  the  year  the  very  best  for 
enjoying  woodland  scenery.  We  had  all  become 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  our  respective  beasts 
by  the  experience  of  yesterday's  work,  and 
understood  by  this  time  that  riding  in  the 
Apennines  means  sitting  on  your  horse,  and 
leaving  the  choice  of  pace,  of  path,  and  every 
other  speciality  of  the  mode  of  progress,  to  his 
discretion.  And,  in  truth,  the  whole  party  had 
learned  to  be  well  content  with  this  theory  of 
the  art  of  equitation,  in  view  of  the  facilities  it 
afforded  for  giving  all  the  eyes  and  mind  to  the 
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beauties  of  tlie  scenery  among  wliicli  we  were 
passing. 

Our  way  lay  over  a  high  region  called  the 
Prato  Magno,  a  portion  of  the  range  which 
Italian  geographers  call  the  Anti-Apennine,  a 
subsidiary  chain  of  mountains  running  in  front 
of,  and  parallel  to,  the  main  backbone  of  the 
peninsula.  And  the  views  from  the  elevation 
we  had  attained  were  magnificent. 

Presently  we  heard  from  the  rear  of  the  line 
of  march  an  imperious  summons  from  Antonio 
to  the  whole  cavalcade  to  stop.  It  was  ad- 
dressed, probably,  quite  as  much  to  the  steeds 
as  to  their  riders,  for  the  former  came  to  a 
standstill  with  very  little  hint  to  that  effect 
from  their  temporary  masters.  We  all  supposed 
that  something  of  more  or  less  importance  had 
gone  wrong.  But  Antonio,  bustling  up  to  the 
head  of  the  little  caravan,  soon  re-assured  us. 

"  Now,  signori  e  signorine  "  (one  of  our  lady 
friends  was  as  palpable  a  cliaijeron  as  could  well 
be  imagined,  but  Tuscan  politeness  chose  to 
ignore  the  possibility  of  any  save  young  ladies, 
signorm^)  ;  "  now,  signori  e  signorine,  look  out 
there,  ever,  e — e — ever  so  far  away  !  " 

And  he  pointed  with  the  switch  he  held  in 
his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  Yaldarno,  which 
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we  were  leaving  behind  ns,  stooping  down  and 
stretching  out  the  upper  part  of  his  person  and 
his  neck,  as  if  to  bring  his  eyes  nearer  to  the 
object  to  which  he  was  calling  our  attention. 

"  Do  you  see  thereaway  on  the  horizon  a 
bright  spot  like,  that  looks  as  if  it  were  peering 
up  out  of  the  mist  ?  " 

Presently  we  all  saw  what  he  was  pointing 
to. 

"  Well,  that  is  the  Duomo  of  Florence  !  The 
morning  sun  is  just  touching  it !  This  is  the 
only  spot  where  you  can  see  it  on  our  way  to- 
day. If  you  look  well,  you  will  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  form  of  the  dome." 

Several  of  us  were  able  to  do  so  very  dis- 
tinctly. But  the  writer  got  rather  into  disgrace 
for  observing  that  the  same  object  could  be  seen 
from  a  much  greater  distance,  from  the  slopes 
of  the  Apennine  behind  Pistoia. 

"  Pistoia  !  What  is  there  in  that  ?  You  may 
go  to  Pistoia  by  railroad !  "  remarked  Antonio, 
in  a  tone  of  withering  contempt. 

A  little  farther  on  we  met  a  string  of  char- 
coal burners,  with  their  horses  laden  with  six 
or  seven  sacks  each,  on  their  way  down  into  the 
valley.  Then  there  came  ambling  on  a  mule  a 
Yallombrosan  monk,  returning  to  his  convent. 
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Then  we  met  a  couple  of  sportsmen,  with  their 
guns  over  their  shoulders.  And  all  these 
persons  seemed  to  be  old  acquaintances  of 
Antonio. 

At  a  place  called  "  La  Consuma,"  the  top  or 
consummation  of  the  hill,  we  fell  into  a  high 
road — that  from  Florence  into  the  Casentino — 
and  there  found  a  little  inn,  at  which  we  were 
to  breakfast.  There,  also,  our  Antonio  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  at  home,  and  was  gleefully 
welcomed  by  all  the  family.  But  the  family  in 
question  was  so  remarkable  a  one,  that  it  almost 
took  our  breath  away  by  the  crescendo  astonish- 
ment it  awakened  in  all  our  party.  We  saw  no 
men — the  father  of  the  family  was  away,  as  it 
chanced,  in  Florence — but  we  were  welcomed 
on  the  doorstep  by  the  landlady,  a  stout, 
matronly  woman,  of  some  fifty  years,  with  the 
mature  beauty  of  whose  face  and  figure  we 
were  all  much  struck.  Hair  as  black  as  a 
raven's  wing,  smoothly  braided  on  a  well- 
shaped  head  ;  large,  liquid  dark  eyes ;  a 
browny  red,  but  still  wonderfully  clear  and 
transparent  complexion,  and  a  Juno-like  figure, 
really  majestic  in  its  grace  and  perfect  propor- 
tion !  But  we  had  not  all  of  us  entered  the 
door  before  "  Maria,"  the  eldest  daughter,  came 
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running  at  her  mother's  call  to  take  the  ladies' 
things.  And  Maria  was  all  that  her  mother 
must  have  been  some  thirty  years  ago  !  Hardly 
had  we  got  upstairs  into  the  eating  chamber 
before  "  Assunta "  and  "  Clara  "  bustled  in  to 
lay  the  cloth.  And  lo !  Assunta  and  Clara 
were  still  more  beautiful  copies  of  the  magnifi- 
cent original !  The  ladies  of  our  party  asked 
for  a  room  to  take  off  their  hats,  and  "  Lucia  " 
and  "•  Gigia "  came  bounding  up  the  stairs  to 
act  as  ladies'  maids.  And  it  was  impossible  to 
say  which  was  the  more  lovely  brunette  of  the 
two.  While  disputing  on  the  point,  the  male 
members  of  the  party  clustered  round  the 
hearth,  where  a  fire  was  being  lighted,  and 
there  was  little  "  Nina,"  the  cadette  of  the 
family,  piling  up  the  logs.  And  little  Nina, 
hardly  an  inch  shorter  than  her  tall  sisters,  was 
at  once  voted  the  most  perfect  of  all.  Such  a 
mother  and  six  daughters  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  seen  in  any  land !  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  we  were  really  struck  dumb  with 
amazement !  We  made  plots  to  get  them  all 
into  the  room  together,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  so.  They  were  all  remarkably  tall,  all 
dark,  all  with  perfectly  oval.  Madonna-like 
faces.      And   yet,  though   the    family   likeness 
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was  remarkably  strong  in  all  the  six,  they  were 
by  no  means  all  alike,  save  in  the  perfect 
modesty  and  propriety  of  demeanour  that 
marked  them  all.  And  thus  this  matchless 
band  of  sisters  lived  in  that  lone  roadside  inn 
on  the  top  of  the  bleak  Apennine  !  We  learned 
afterwards  from  Antonio  that  the  family  were 
not  a  little  celebrated  throughout  the  Casentino 
for  their  extraordinary  beauty.  And  when  I 
travelled  that  road  yet  once  again,  some  years 
later,  I  found  the  mother  a  widow,  assisted  in 
keeping  the  inn  by  one  df  her  daughters,  like 
herself,  a  widow.  They  had  all  married,  most 
of  them  farmers  or  fattori  in  the  Casentino,  and 
one  of  them,  Lucia,  had  become  a  widow. 

Of  course,  to  be  served  by  such  a  mother  and 
daughters  turned  our  breakfast  into  quite  a 
festa.  The  sweet  country  bread,  the  smoking 
rashers,  the  fresh  eggs,  were  excellent.  The 
coffee,  also,  was  irreproachable.  But,  alas  for 
our  insular  tastes  !  there  was  no  milk.  All  the 
available  milk  had  been  used,  we  were  told  by 
the  good-natured  girls,  "  for  cremaP  Crema ! 
— cream !  That  would  be  just  the  thing  for 
us !  Following  the  recommendation  of  the 
princess,  who  said  that  if  there  was  no  bread 
the  people  might  at  least  eat  buns,  we  deter- 
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mined,  in  the  absence  of  milk,  to  content  our- 
selves with  cream  in  our  coffee.  Where  was 
the  crema  ?  Oh,  down  in  the  "  dispensa  " — the 
pantry,  as  we  should  say.  Could  we  not  see  it  ? 
To  be  sure !  Andiamo !  Let  us  make  a  raid 
into  the  dispensa.  So  down  we  went,  three 
or  four  of  us,  with  three  or  four  of  our  lovely 
laughing  hostesses.  And  there,  sure  enough,  in 
a  large  cool  room  on  the  ground  floor,  we  found 
two  enormous  bowls  of  what  looked  like  very 
rich  and  beautiful  cream-coloured  cream.  We 
shouted  with  triumph  at  the  sight  of  it.  Might 
we  not  have  some  of  that  with  our  coffee  ? 
3Ia  .  .  .  si  I  Sicuro  I  Certainly,  if  we  liked 
we  might  have  it,  or  anything  else  the  house 
afforded.  We  were  padronissijni — superlative 
masters — or,  as  we  should  phrase  it,  exceedingly 
welcome  to  it !  So  one  of  the  huge  bowls  was 
carried  upstairs,  and  we  forthwith  ladled  out 
abundant  portions  of  the  contents  into  our 
coffee-cups.  But  the  first  who  raised  his  cup  to 
his  lips  paused  suddenly  at  the  first  sip.  What, 
is  it  bad  ? — turned  sour  ?  One  of  our  lady 
friends  put  her  cup  to  her  lips,  and  set  it  down 
again  quickly,  with  a  grimace  of  distrust. 
"  Why,  there  is  rum  in  it ! "  cried  a  third 
experimenter.     In  a  word,  a  little  further  in- 
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vestigation  and  inquiry  discovered  tlie  fact  tliat 
it  was  custard,  well  flavoured  with  spirit,  and 
further,  that  we  had  only  our  own  ignorance  of 
Italian  to  thank  for  the  mistake.  Crema  means 
custard,  or  "  cream,"  in  the  confectioner's  sense 
of  the  word.  If  you  want  cream  for  your  tea 
or  coffee  in  Italy,  reader,  you  must  ask  for 
"'  pannar  Of  course  there  was  laughing 
enough.  And  it  may  be  suspected  that  none  of 
the  beauties  of  the  "  Consuma  "  have  forgotten, 
or  will  forget,  that  when  an  Englishman  asks 
for  crema,  he  does  not  mean  custard. 

We  did  see  the  whole  of  this  remarkable 
family  together  once ;  but  it  was  not  in  the 
house.  It  was  at  the  door,  as  they  clustered 
there  to  bid  us  good-bye,  when  we  remounted 
to  pursue  our  journey.  On  leaving  the  "  Con- 
suma," our  road  lay  for  some  time  along  the 
high  road.  But  as  we  began  to  descend  into 
the  valley  of  the  Casentino — celebrated  by 
Dante  for  its  fresh  greenery  and  the  abundance 
of  its  rills  and  springs,  which  make  it  a  very 
different  region  from  the  Yaldarno — we  passed 
through  some  very  beautiful  scenery.  It  is 
especially  so  where  the  first  view  is  caught  of 
the  little  town  of  Prato  Yecchio,  far  below  in 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  which  the  road  has  to 
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approach  by  a  series  of  windings  through  the 
chestnut  woods,  ahnost  circHng  in  their  course 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Eomena,  on  its  knoll, 
where  Adam,  the  forger  of  Florentine  sequins, 
as  the  reader  of  Dante  will  remember,  committed 
the  crimes  which  sent  him  to  that  place  in  the 
poet's  Inferno,  the  torment  of  which  made  him 
so  long  for  a  drop  from  the  fountain  of  Fonte- 
branda. 

There  is  a  well-known  fountain  and  reservoir 
of  water  at  Siena  called  Fontebranda,  and  as 
many  more  travellers  visit  Siena  than  the  ruins 
of  Romena,  and  as  the  Sienese,  of  course,  favour 
the  error,  it  is  very  generally  imagined  that 
Dante  referred  to  the  Sienese  fountain,  when  he 
put  into  the  forger's  mouth  the  often-quoted 
words.  But  Adam  the  forger  was  not  thinking 
of  waters,  with  which  his  story  has  no  sort  of 
connection.  Dr.  Barlow,  our  own  well-known 
Dantescan  scholar,  was,  the  present  writer 
believes,  the  first  to  point  out  the  mistake,  and 
to  show  that  the  waters,  the  memory  of  which 
mocked  the  forger's  misery,  were  those  of  a 
small  rill  or  fountain,  of  the  same  name  with  the 
Sienese  spring,  which  issues  from  the  hill  be- 
neath the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Romena ;  and 
the  traveller  who  visits  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
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Tuscan  Apennine  may  satisfy  himself  of  the 
great  probability  of  the  truth  of  this  explana- 
tion of  the  famous  passage  as  he  descends  the 
hillside  to  Prato  Yecchio. 

To  enter  Prato  Yecchio,  a  fortified  town  once 
upon  a  time,  which  still  possesses  a  great  portion 
of  its  medieval  walls,  one  crosses  the  infant 
Arno  by  one  of  those  medieval  hog's-back 
bridges  which  very  plainly  declare  that  the 
builder  had  no  thought  of  their  being  crossed 
by  wheels.  But  the  little  stream  is  easily  ford- 
able — nay,  often  to  be  easily  passed  dry-shod 
by  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump.  For  Arno  here  has 
only  just  descended  from  its  source  in  the  flanks 
of  Falterona,  and  has  a  very  wide  circuit  to 
make,  all  through  the  Casentino,  receiving  its 
numerous  Dantescan  rills,  and  passing  near  far- 
off  Arezzo,  before  it  reaches  the  Yaldarno ;  in 
fact,  it  has  to  encircle  the  base  of  the  high 
region  of  Prato  Magno  which  the  party  of 
riders  under  Antonio's  guidance  have  just 
crossed. 

There  is  little  of  interest  at  Prato  Yecchio. 
The  few  strangers  who  know  it,  know  it  only 
because  it  is  the  spot  from  which  the  Monastery 
of  Camaldoli  may  be  most  easily  approached. 
Prato  Yecchio  may  be  reached  from  Florence  in 
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a  carriage  by  those  who  do  not  care  to  make 
Yallombrosa  a  part  of  their  excursion.  But 
from  the  little  Casentino  town  to  Camalcloli,  the 
seven  or  eight  miles  must  be  performed  on  foot 
or  on  horseback.  While  we  had  been  riding 
along  the  road,  Antonio  had  left  us  pretty  well 
to  our  own  devices ;  but  on  leaving  Prato 
Yecchio  he  at  once  assumed  again  all  the  im- 
portance and  energy  of  command. 

The  region  of  the  Apennine  to  be  crossed 
between  Prato  Yecchio  and  Camaldoli  is  a  tract 
of  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  description. 
One  small  village — if  a  wretched  collection  of 
a  few  hovels  without  church  or  chapel  of  any 
kind  can  be  called  such — is  passed  on  the  way. 
But  the  exceeding  squalor  and  misery  of  the 
little  knot  of  dilapidated  buildings,  huddled 
together  in  a  gully  made  by  a  tumbling  stream, 
seems  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to,  rather  than 
to  redeem  in  any  degree,  the  desolation  of  the 
district.  An  open  down,  such  as  English  eyes 
are  accustomed  to,  or  a  heather-covered  hillside, 
would  appear  a  picture  of  fertility  in  comparison 
with  that  portion  of  the  Apennine.  Even  a 
world  of  bare  crag  and  rock,  such  as  is  often 
met  with  in  the  Alps,  is  pleasant  to  the  imagin- 
ation in  comparison.     It  has  at  least  some  of 
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the  elements  of  the  picturesque.  But  in  climbing 
from  the  valley  of  the  Casentino  to  Camaldoli, 
the  wayfarer  passes  over  a  region  of  bare  earth 
of  a  colour  varying  from  pale  whitey-brown  to 
blueish  and  greenish  hues  ;  a  soil  which  pro- 
claims aloud  to  the  least  knowing  eye  its  utter 
incapacity  for  producing  so  much  as  a  blade  of 
grass.  It  cannot  even  grow  weeds !  It  is 
absolutely  bare  and  barren  ;  long  stretches,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  of  pale,  washed-out 
looking  crumbling  soil,  cut  up  into  all  sorts  of 
fantastical  forms  by  ravines  and  gullies  in 
every  direction.  The  nature  of  the  soil  of  this 
apparently  blasted  district  casts  a  curiously 
explanatory  light  on  the  strangely  rapid  forma- 
tion of  the  wide  plain  that  now  separates  Pisa 
from  the  sea,  and  on  the  causes  of  malaria  in 
the  region  of  the  Maremma,  all  along  the  Tuscan 
coast.  Looking  at  the  loose  friable  masses  of 
naked  soil  in  this  part  of  the  Apennine,  and  at 
the  precipitous  gullies  by  which  they  are  inter- 
sected, one  understands  that  every  shower, 
which  turns  the  dripping  rills  in  these  gullies 
into  raging  torrents,  must  carry  down  into  the 
plains  immense  quantities  of  earth.  It  is  this 
operation,  incessantly  going  on  for  ages,  that  has 
spread  out  the  spoils  of  the  Apennine  in  the  sea 
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below  Pisa,  and  has  formed  a  fertile  plain  where 
the  galleys  of  medieval  Pisa  used  to  sail.  For, 
utterly  barren  as  the  soil  is  on  the  parched  side 
of  the  Apennine,  it  becomes  admirably  fertile 
when  spread  out  beneath  the  showers  of  the 
seaboard.  It  is  the  same  process  which  makes 
bars  and  shoals,  blocking  up  the  mouths  of  the 
streams  that  run  through  the  Maremma,  and 
thus  breeding  the  poison  of  malaria. 

Many  a  bold  rider  across  country,  who  would 
never  look  twice  at  an  ox-fence,  would  dismount 
and  lead  his  horse  down  such  descents  as  the 
sides  of  some  of  the  gullies  our  party  had  to 
cross  on  their  way  to  Camaldoli.  The  soil  of 
these  watercourses  was  a  combination  of  soft 
mud,  rather  crumbling*  shale,  and  huge  rocks ; 
and  the  path  zigzagged  down  among  these  with 
a  declivity  like  that  of  a  ladder.  Antonio's 
commands,  however,  were  that  all  hands — or  all 
legs,  rather — should  remain  in  the  saddle  ;  and, 
somehow  or  other,  the  queer-looking^  rough-and- 
ready  beasts  scrambled  down  with  us  safely, 
unaided  in  any  degree  by  the  hand  of  the  rider ; 
which,  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  at  least,  would 
have  been  applied  to  very  little  purpose,  the 
animal  having,  as  has  been  mentioned,  no  bit  in 
its  mouth ! 
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The  step  of  our  steeds,  if  sure,  was  very 
slow ;  and  we  traversed  this  arid  and  dreary 
region  under  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  blazing  sun 
for  some  three  hours,  before  coming  in  sight  of 
the  edge  of  a  forest,  stretching  away  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  Apennine.  Though  sometimes 
scrambling  down  the  side  of  a  ravine,  and  then 
again  up  the  opposite  side,  upon  the  whole  we 
had  been  steadily  rising,  and  now,  when  we 
reached  the  wood  side,  were  at  a  very  consider- 
able elevation,  with  a  magnificent  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Casentino. 

Antonio  called  a  halt  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  this  out  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  calling  on  us  to  remark,  what  most  of  us  had 
probably  remarked  before  in  other  similar  cases, 
the  admirable  wisdom  of  the  monks  in  the 
selection  of  the  place  of  their  home  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  administration  as  landlords.  At 
the  edge  of  this  woodland  district  we  entered 
the  territory  of  the  community  of  Camaldoli ; 
and  assuredly  never  was  any  hey-presto-pass 
change  in  a  phantasmagoric  scene  more  sudden 
or  more  complete  than  that  between  the  two 
regions  on  the  frontier  line  of  which  we  were 
standing.  The  district  we  had  passed  was  such 
as   it  has  been  described;    that  before  us  con- 
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sisted  of  magnificent  woods  of  beech  and  fir  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  enclosing  here  and 
there  the  most  deliciously  lush  and  verdant 
meadows.  No  contrast  could  be  more  violent. 
And  the  division  between  the  two  regions  was 
as  definite  a  line  as  the  hedge  that  borders  a 
high  road.  There  was  no  debatable  land  be- 
tween them.  The  wayfarer  steps  at  once  from 
blazing  glare  and  utter  barrenness  into  the 
grateful  humid  shade  of  the  great  woods.  One 
feels,  in  doing  so,  that  one  never  before  appreci- 
ated shade,  and  greenery  and  foliage,  and  wood- 
land scents  and  running  water,  at  their  real 
worth  ! 

We  plunged  into  the  pleasant  gloom  of  the 
forest  path,  which  seemed  all  but  dark  by  con- 
trast with  the  glowing,  blazing  light  from 
which  we  had  just  escaped  ;  and  emerging  after 
a  while  on  a  wide  extent  of  the  most  beautiful 
meadows,  entirely  enclosed  by  the  forest  and 
studded  with  huge  trees,  that  seemed  to  have 
been  left  when,  generations  ago,  the  clearing  in 
the  wood  was  made,  we  at  length  came  in  sight 
of  the  monastery.  It  is  admirably  placed,  look- 
ing to  the  south  down  a  steep  gorge  formed  by 
a  stream  from  the  upper  hills,  with  the  wooded 
steeps  immediately  behind  it,  and  wide  cattle- 
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sprinkled  meadows  in  front.  The  buildings  make 
no  pretence  of  architectural  merit ;  but  they 
are  wonderfully  picturesque,  and  thoroughly 
monastic  in  character  and  expression. 

Of  course,  we  could  not  here,  any  more  than 
at  Yallombrosa,  ride  up  to  the  great  gate  of  the 
convent  and  seek  admittance  there,  as  we  might 
have  done  if  our  company  had  been  confined  to 
the  ungentle  sex.  As  it  was,  we  drew  up,  by 
Antonio's  directions,  at  the  door  of  the  fores- 
tieria,  a  long  low  building  by  the  side  of  the 
path,  a  little  before  the  convent  itself  is  reached. 
Here,  also,  as  at  Yallombrosa,  there  are  ample 
guest-chambers  in  the  convent,  hung  about  with 
portraits  of  popes  and  cardinals,  and  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  who  have  honoured  the 
convent  by  partaking  of  its  hospitality.  The 
late  Pope  Grregory  the  Sixteenth  was  a  monk 
of  this  community,  and  visited  it  more  than 
once  after  his  elevation  to  the  papacy. 

And  now  we  are  dismounting  at  the  door  of 
the  forestieria,  and  one  of  the  community,  a 
venerable-looking,  handsome  man,  in  white 
woollen  robes,  flowing  grey  beard,  and  huge 
broad-leaved  straw  hat,  is  helping  the  ladies 
from  their  horses  and  cheerily  making  us  wel- 
come.    A  padre  forestieraio  this,  who  does  his 
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office  in  a  very  different  spirit,  and  far  more 
agreeably,  than  his  curt  and  business-like  Yall- 
ombrosan  fellow. 

But  all  of  a  sudden,  surgit  amari  aliquid  I 
Antonio  and  his  brother  and  his  two  hobble- 
de-hoy  aids  are  busy  taking  the  horses  from 
the  seven  riders,  when  somebody  asks,  "  Where 
is  the  baggage-horse  ?  "  "  Oh,  he  must  have 
lagged  behind  a  little  as  we  came  through  the 
wood."  One  of  the  boys  is  sent  to  look  for  the 
straggler — comes  back  without  having  seen 
him. 

"  Ma  e  impossihile  !  "  ("  It  is  impossible  !  "  ) 
cries  Antonio.     "  Who  was  with  the  horse  ?  " 

"  I  was  leading  the  signora's  horse  all  the 
way,"  says  the  one-eyed  brother.  "  I  was 
carrying  this  for  the  signore,"  says  one  of  the 
lads,  holding  up  a  sketch-book  and  box  of  water- 
colours.  "  And  I  was  attending  on  the  sig- 
norina,"  chimes  in  the  other  boy. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  begin  to  look  and  feel 
anxious  about  their  "  things."  All  the  present 
writer's  stock  of  cigars,  as  well  as  other  less  im- 
portant matters,  had  been  embarked  on  the 
luckless  beast's  pack-saddle.  Antonio  despatched 
his  brother  to  look  for  the  missing  quadruped ; 
but  his  brother  returned  with  no  better  result 
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tlian  that  of  tlie  boy's  mission.  The  horse  was 
not  to  be  seen. 

"  3£a  e  impossihile  I "  cried  Antonio  again. 
When  was  he  last  seen  ?  Had  anybody  seen 
him  since  we  had  entered  the  territory  of  the 
monks  and  the  forest  ?  No  !  It  did  not  appear 
that  anybody  could  say  they  had  seen  him  so 
latterly  as  that.  The  one-eyed  man  had  seen 
the  beast  going  down  one  of  the  gullies,  and  at 
the  bottom  had  passed  it  with  the  horse  of  the 
signora,  which  he  was  leading,  and  had  not 
seen  it  afterwards. 

"  Ma  e  impossihile  I "  said  Antonio  once 
again. 

Then,  the  stabling  of  the  other  horses  being 
left  to  the  hangers-on  of  the  convent,  both  the 
brothers  and  the  two  boys  set  forth  to  search 
for  the  missing  horse.  And  it  was  a  couple  of 
hours  before  they  came  back,  to  report  that 
they  could  find  no  trace  of  him  !  Once  again 
Antonio  declared  that  it  was  im2J0ssibUe.  But 
the  matter  began  to  look  very  disagreeable  to 
those  who  had  trusted  their  baggage  to  the 
truant  beast,  to  say  nothing  of  the  horse  him- 
self. | 

By  this  time,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
normal   course   of  matters  in  Tuscany  on   all 
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occasions  of  interest  of  any  sort,  Antonio  had 
become  the  centre  of  a  considerable  crowd  of 
loafing  men  and  boys,  mixed  with  some  four  or 
^YQ  of  the  monks,  and  he  was  expressing  his 
opinions  and  feelings  upon  the  subject  as  none 
but  an  Italian  could.  We  were  most  of  us  at 
the  two  little  windows  of  the  forestieria,  immedi- 
ately above  the  bit  of  flag-stoned  road  in  front 
of  the  little  building,  where  Antonio  was  hold- 
ing forth  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  interested 
circle  of  auditors.  And,  in  truth,  the  exhibition 
was  one  which  was  well  worth  having  a  box  to 
witness  it  from. 

He  began  by  folding  his  arms  and  wagging, 
or  rather  waving,  his  head  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  at  the  same  time  communicating  to  his 
person  a  sort  of  rising  and  falling  motion  from 
the  bent  knees  upwards.  This  was  meant  to 
say — and  did  say  to  all  around,  and  even  to  us 
untheatrical  barbarians — as  plain  as  any  words 
could  have  said,  "  Could  such  a  thing  as  this 
have  been  believed  to  be  possible  ?  Did  any- 
body ever  hear  of  such  a  mischance  ?  Is  it  not 
enough  to  make  a  saint  swear  ?  " 

"  E  una  hestia  vecchia ! "  ("  An  old  horse, 
too ! ")  he  said,  breaking  into  words,  while  his 
right  hand  stretched  out  in  front  of  him  appealed 
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to  the  bystanders  with  an  eloquent  nervous 
quiver  giving  expression  to  each  extended  finger. 
''  A  horse  who  knows  every  step  of  the  way  as 
well  as  I  do — aye,  better  than  I  do  !  E pur  " — 
here  he  brought  the  tips  of  his  fingers  with  a 
sudden  motion  to  his  lips,  blew  on  them  with 
an  audible  puff,  and  again  threw  out  his  arm 
and  hand  to  its  full  extent — "  and  then  one 
finds  him  no  more !  He  disappears !  Has  he 
gone  up  to  the  skies,  or  down  underground  ? 
0  Santa  Madonna ! "  Here,  having  excited 
himself  to  the  full  pitch  of  oratorical  incandes- 
cence, he  suddenly  threw  his  hat  with  violence 
to  the  ground  in  front  of  him,  and  seemed,  from 
his  subsequent  gestures,  to  have  considered 
himself  as  addressing  his  remaining  observa- 
tions to  that  article.  No  doubt  it  represented 
or  symbolized  something  or  somebody  to  his 
imagination. 

"  0  Dio  mio  I  Tin  cavallo !  Un  cavallo  vivo !  " 
("  A  horse !  a  living  horse ! ")  he  cried  with 
crescendo  energy  and  violence.  "If  it  had  been 
a  hare  ! " — with  a  look  of  triumphant  appeal 
around  the  circle — "  if  it  had  been  a  cat !  But 
a  horse  !  a  living  horse !  "  he  repeated,  shaking 
his  quivering  fingers,  with  a  separate  expostula- 
tion in  each  one  of  them,  at  the  devoted  hat  at 
his  feet. 
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One  of  our  party  ventured  to  suggest  that 
the  horse  must  have  lagged  behind  and  been 
stolen,  or  perhaps  detained  with  the  view  of 
stealing  only  the  baggage  with  which  he  was 
laden.  But  this  suggestion  (which,  by-the-by, 
turned  out  eventually  to  be  the  exact  truth  as 
regarded  the  latter  of  the  two  suppositions)  was 
received  with  a  "  cA^  /  .  .  .  ^  .  .  .  ^  /  "  prolonged 
into  a  sort  of  hoot,  which  expressed  more  of 
utter  contempt  for  the  grossness  of  the  absurdity 
propounded  than  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  any  save  an  Italian  to  have  put  into  so  small 
a  compass. 

Che  !  Stolen  !  My  horse  !  Who  was  to  steal 
it  ?  I  Signori  Frati,  perhaps,  to  make  soup  of  ?  " 
Here  a  glance  at  the  three  or  four  monks  in  the 
crowd  around  him,  answered  by  placid  grave 
smiles,  and  sympathetic  waggings  of  three  or 
four  flowing  grey  beards.  "  Or  the  people  of 
Prato,  perhaps  ?  Steal  my  horse  !  Che  mi 
canzona  ?  "  ("What  nonsense  are  you  talking  ?  " 
literally,  "What  songs  are  you  singing  to  me?'') 
"As  well  say  they  have  stolen  me  !  Un  cavallo  I 
Un  cavallo  vivo  / "  etc.,  da  capo. 

Another  man  who  had  been  sent  out  to  search 
the  mountain  here  returned  to  report  that  no 
tidings   of  the   missing   animal   could   be  met 
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with,  far  or  near.  And  Antonio,  vexed  beyond 
bearing,  broke  out  into  a  torrent  of  maledictions 
and  blasphemy.  The  bystanders  listened  to 
him  much  as  they  would  have  looked  on  at  a 
man  seized  with  epileptic  convulsions.  Suddenly, 
when  the  torrent  of  his  passion  had  exhausted 
itself,  poor  Antonio  fell  into  an  attitude  of  pro- 
found contrition,  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  said 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  Mi  ha  fatto  perdere  tutte  le 
mie  devozioni ! "  ("  It  has  made  me  lose  all  my 
store  of  devotions  ! ")  The  outbreak  of  his 
passion  had  caused  him  to  spend  and  throw 
away  all  the  provision  of  good  works  which 
he  had  laid  up  by  extra  attendance  at  masses, 
kissing  of  crucifixes,  telling  of  beads,  and  the 
like.  All  wasted  and  knocked  down  in  a  minute, 
and  the  store  to  be  begun  again !  It  was  too 
provoking. 

Whatever  might  be  the  solution  of  the 
mystery,  it  became  only  too  clear  that  we 
should  have,  at  all  events  for  that  night,  to  do 
as  best  we  might  without  our  "  things."  And 
great  was  the  lamentation  over  divers  special 
articles  of  property.  The  writer  of  these 
reminiscences  especially  deplored  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  sheets  of  the  great  Austrian  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Central  Italy,  the  absence  of  which 
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destroyed  the  value  of  a  very  costly  work. 
But  this  was  curiously  enough  recovered  many 
months  afterwards,  by  the  exertions  of  Antonio. 
The  horse  was  found  loose  on  the  mountain  the 
next  day  ;  but  all  trace  of  the  baggage  had 
disappeared,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  articles 
lost — as  some  of  the  party,  especially  the  owner 
of  a  certain  handsome  and  valuable  cloth  cloak, 
will  well  remember,  if  these  lines  should  meet 
their  eyes — were  never  heard  of  again. 

Antonio  was  bitterly  and  deeply  mortified  ; 
and  never  did  I  see  him  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  without  his  harking  back  with  ever 
fresh  expressions  of  astonishment,  regret,  and 
indignation,  to  the  unlucky  mishap.  He  had 
something  of  the  feeling  with  reference  to  it 
with  which  an  old  Highland  chief  might  be 
supposed  to  have  regarding  an  outrage  com- 
mitted on  friends  of  his  in  his  country. 

The  forestieria  at  Camaldoli,  unlike  that  at 
Yallombrosa,  contains,  or  contained  rather — for 
the  monks  are  gone,  and  fuit  Ilium  I — no  sleep- 
ing accommodation.  Male  and  female  visitors 
were  obliged,  therefore,  to  separate  at  curfew, 
and  seek  different  quarters.  The  former  went 
into  the  monastery,  to  the  excellent  guest- 
chambers   in   the   best   part   of   the   building ; 
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while  the  ladies  were  obliged  to  cross  an  upland 
meadow,  involving  a  steeper  climb  than  was 
quite  agreeable  at  the  end  of  a  fatiguing  day, 
to  a  little  dairy  farm  belonging  to  the  monks, 
where  the  wife  of  the  herd  in  charge  was  wont 
to  make  up  two  or  three  beds  in  a  tolerably 
decent  chamber  over  the  cows. 

"Uelas  I  Tout  passe  I "  How  many  a  springy- 
stepped  lass — now  springy-stepped  no  longer ! 
— has  the  writer  of  these  lines  helped  up  that 
dewy  ascent  at  nightfall,  and  left  half-alarmed 
in  the  lonely  cowhouse  to  the  care  of  the  old 
dairy-woman,  promising  to  be  under  her  win- 
dow with  the  dawn.  He  will  never  tread  that 
path  again.  F'uit  Ilium  !  The  monks  are  gone, 
turned  out  and  dispersed.  And  Antonio  sleeps 
in  the  churchyard  at  Pelago. 
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ROME   IN   SUMMER. 

Everybody  who  is  anybody  has  gone  away,  and 
pome  is  herself  again.  Yes,  herself — her  own 
old  self  as  she  used  to  be,  and  to  a  great  extent 
ever  will  be,  as  soon  as  she  is  left  to  herself. 
The  king  has  gone ;  the  ministers  have  gone  ; 
the  foreign  diplomatists  have  gone  ;  the  senators 
have  gone ;  the  deputies  have  gone ;  the  tourists 
have  gone.  The  foreign  residents  have  flown 
away  in  a  thousand  directions,  each  to  his  best- 
loved  summer  haunt — some  to  Italian  seaside 
places  and  mountain- valleys,  some  to  Switzer- 
land, some  to  England,  some  to  the  Tyrol,  and 
some,  even  of  those  who  intend  to  be  back 
again  in  Kome  next  winter,  to  America.     And 
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it  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  never  witnessed 
the  transformation  to  conceive  the  degree  and 
the  nature  of  the  change  which  this  summer 
exodus  produces  in  the  aspects  and  ways  of 
living  of  the  Eternal  City.  Those  who  go 
do  so  because  they  for  the  most  part  find  it 
intolerable  to  stay.  But  those  who  remain 
have  an  air  which  seems  to  say,  "  Poof !  there, 
thafs  over !  now  let  us  enjoy  ourselves  " — the 
kind  of  tone  which  may  be  observed  among  a 
knot  of  intimates  who  continue  together  after 
a  large  company  of  comparative  strangers  has 
broken  up  and  taken  its  departure — a  sort  of 
dressing-gown-and-slippers  attitude  of  relief, 
when  the  starched  proprieties  required  by  the 
presence  of  strangers  are  no  longer  needed. 

Modern  civilization,  a  plant  of  Northern 
growth,  delights  in  frock-coats,  starched  shirt- 
fronts  and  club-houses  in  the  morning,  and 
swallow-tailed  coats,  white  chokers,  hot-meat 
dinners  and  hotter  ball-rooms  in  the  evening. 
Your  uncivilized  Southern  man  disports  himself 
in  Adamitic  costume  beneath  his  brilliant  skies, 
and  finds  his  fanciful  delight  in  the  mere  animal 
enjoyment  of  care-free  life.  Eome  and  its  genu- 
ine native  population  may  be  figured  to  one's 
self  as  holding  a  middle  and  oscillatory  position 
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between  these  two  extremes.  Wound  up,  braced 
up,  strung  up  by  ber  "  great  destinies,"  and  by 
the  Italian  as  well  as  foreign  but  essentially^ 
non-Roman  element  wliicli  makes  the  Pope's 
city  its  home  during  two-thirds  of  the  year,  it 
swings  back  like  a  pendulum  in  the  opposite 
direction  during  the  remaining  third. 

Rome  lives  and  is  fed  by  the  Italian  and 
transalpine  foreign  element  which  makes  its 
home  more  or  less  temporarily  within  its  walls. 
It  used  in  past  times  to  live  and  be  fed  by  the 
Catholic  sentiment  of  Europe,  which  poured 
into  it  unfailing  supplies  of  wealth  with  no 
stinting  hand.  Had  it  possessed  neither  of 
these  sources  of  vitality,  the  seven  hills  would 
long  ago  have  become  a  desert,  even  as  the 
district  around  them  is  a  desert.  And  it  is 
undeniable  that  when  every  year  Rome  sees 
the  exodus  from  her  gates  of  all  that  is  not 
Roman,  she  sees  the  departure  of  her  means  of 
living.  But  she  sees  also  the  end  of  the  time 
of  exertion,  bustle,  activity  and  labour,  loathed 
as  none  can  loath  it  save  those  to  whom  every 
exertion  of  a  muscle,  for  whatever  purpose,  is  a 
pain.  The  time  for  dolce  far  nierite  has  come : 
what  matter  if  the  time  for  short  commons  be 
come  with  it  ?     Better,  far  better,  is  a  dinner  of 
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herbs  and  a  nap  in  the  shade  than  a  stalled  ox 
and  the  necessity  of  bustling  about  to  get  their 
napoleons  from  the  forestieri.  No  man  is  so 
sober  and  abstemious  as  your  Italian,  especially 
he  of  Southern  Italy.  Only  do  not  ask  him  to 
work  and  he  will  live  upon  a  crust — nay,  half 
a  crust — with  all  the  cheerfulness  and  content- 
ment in  life.  And  Eome  is  now  abundantly 
content  to  live  in  her  own  easy  fashion  on  what 
she  has  been  enabled  to  lay  up  during  the 
winter  and  spring. 

Let  us  take  a  stroll  through  the  listless  city ; 
not  of  course  till  the  "  Ave  Maria."  The  after- 
noon hours  have  been  spent  in  a  siesta,  and,  that 
finished,  in  a  frugal  meal  taken  in  thoroughly 
Roman  fashion — in  the  shirt-sleeves,  and  with 
a  flask  of  Yelletri  on  the  table  ;  not  a  black 
bottle  —  a  thing,  however  made  familiar  by 
foreign  habits  and  demands,  utterly  unknown 
to  Italian  skies  and  manners  (so  much  so  that 
no  word  exists  in  the  language  to  express  the 
thing) — and  still  less  a  decanter  (the  invention 
of  non-wine-producing  climes) — but  the  genuine 
Italian  flask  with  its  rushen  "  breeching "  to 
protect  its  infinitely  light  and  fragile  body. 
The  rest  of  the  meal  will  have  consisted  of  a 
half-starved    fowl,    some    fried   artichokes   and 
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sliced  lemons  to  squeeze  over  tliem,  which  per- 
fume all  the  room  with  their  fragrance,  a  salad, 
some  excellent  cheese,  and  a  few  fruits.  A  cup 
of  coffee,  if  it  may  be,  and  certainly  a  cigar 
follow  this  not  apoplectic  repast.  And  then, 
lazily  pulling  our  coats  over  unbuttoned  waist- 
coats, we  saunter  out  into  the  quiet  city. 

The  night  is  not  hot.  Rome  is  privileged  in 
this  respect.  The  "  notti  Romane  "  are  almost 
always  made  delicious  by  a  breeze  from  the  not 
distant  Mediterranean.  Doctors  have  probably 
told  you,  if  you  be  a  Northern  foreigner,  that 
among  the  foremost  of  the  precautions  necessary 
for  the  avoidance  of  Roman  fever  is  that  of  not 
going  out,  save  in  a  closed  carriage,  at  night. 
But  clearly  the  natives  do  not  observe  any  such 
rule,  and  gradually  one  lays  aside  one's  thought 
of  fever  and  does  at  Rome  as  Romans  do. 
Perhaps  not  wisely  :  I  am  not  pre-,  but  only 
de-  scribing.  I  have  frequented  the  streets  of 
Rome  at  all  hours,  and  never  had  the  fever  : 
that  is  all  I  can  say. 

Well,  we  stroll  down  the  great  steps  that  lead 
from  the  Trinita  di  Monti  to  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  The  whole  magnificent  flight  is 
shining  white  in  the  full  moonlight.  These 
stairs  used  to  have  a  bad  name  after  nightfall 
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in  the  good  old  papal  times,  but  that,  at  least 
the  new  regime  has  changed  for  the  better. 
They  are  now  as  safe  as  Bond  Street  or  Broad- 
way. They  are  nsiially  the  haunt  of  a  pic- 
turesque crew  of  painters'  models,  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  dressed  in  what  is  conven- 
tionally understood  by  artists  and  the  foreign 
visitors  for  whom  they  work  to  be  the  Eoman 
peasant  costume,  waiting  to  be  hired  by  their 
patrons.  A  good  deal  of  female  and  childish 
beauty  is  often  to  be  seen  among  this  somewhat 
Bohemian  band  ;  but  now  they  are  all  away, 
keeping  holiday,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  world. 

We  leisurely  descend  the  great  steps,  all 
Rome  lying  at  our  feet,  to  find  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  almost  as  deserted.  Here  and  there,  in 
the  corners  of  the  huge  staircase,  we  pass  wild 
and  picturesque-looking  figures,  such  as  Salvator 
Rosa  loved  to  paint.  But  they  do  not  detract 
from  the  stillness  and  deserted  appearance  of 
the  scene,  for  they  are  stretched  at  their  full 
length  upon  the  marble  slabs,  fast  asleep,  having 
retired  to  their  quarters  for  the  night — quarters 
far  more  pleasant  in  every  point  of  view  than 
the  hovels  which  the  Roman  poor  inhabit.  But 
this   al'fresco   sleeping,   pleasant   as   it   is   and 
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delicioiisly  sweet  as  the  air  seems,  fills  yearly 
tlie  Eoman  hospitals  with  fever  patients.  The 
municipality  makes  laws  against  it,  and  even 
opens  dormitories  for  those  who  have  no  lodg- 
ings of  their  own.  But  laws  are  not  made  to 
be  observed  in  Eome.  The  cool  marble  steps 
of  the  Trinita  di  Monti  and  of  the  various 
churches  are  far  more  pleasant  than  the  public 
dormitories,  and  the  Eoman  workman  follows 
his  taste  and  his  habit. 

By  the  side  of  the  boat-shaped  fountain  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  a  couple  of  lemonade- 
sellers '  stalls  have  been  established — a  special 
feature  in  the  Eoman  streets  as  soon  as  summer 
has  come  and  the  strangers  have  gone.  A  little 
shelter  of  wood  is  run  up :  a  coloured  calico 
curtain  or  two  in  front,  and  a  gilt-framed 
looking-glass  at  the  back,  with  perhaps  a  plaster 
bust  of  the  Ee  Gralantuomo,  make  the  place 
look  smart.  A  marble  counter  has  been  erected 
in  front  of  the  dealer  ;  the  water  from  the  foun- 
tain has  been  conveyed  to  it  by  a  pipe  and  a 
cock  ;  an  enticing  and  abundant  store  of  freshly- 
gathered  lemons  are  piled  up  behind  him, 
scenting  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  their 
delicious  fragrance.  No  respectably  starched 
Briton  or  ditto  ditto  American  would  think  of 
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stopping  to  patronize  so  democratic  an  establish- 
ment when  the  eyes  of  all  his  compatriots  were 
on  him.  But  bah  !  we  are  in  holiday  time  now. 
We  stop  by  the  side  of  a  long,  attenuated 
figure  dressed  in  a  long,  more  than  threadbare 
coat  down  to  the  heels,  which  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  by  some  slight  process  of  conversion  made 
out  of  a  worn-out  cassock,  while  its  wizened 
wearer  looks  as  if  he  had  not  tasted  any  food 
more  nourishing  than  black  coffee  and  farthing- 
cigars  for  a  fortnight,  and  demand  "  Two  lemon- 
ades." "  Whole  ones  ?  "  asks  the  seller.  Yes 
— we  are  in  lavish  mood — two  whole  lemonades ! 
They  stand  before  us  on  the  wet  marble  slab  in 
a  trice,  deliciously  cool,  and  oh,  so  fragrant ! 
People  in  London  and  Paris  talk  about  lemon- 
ade, and  think  they  drink  it,  but  nobody  who 
has  not  drunk  lemonade  made  from  fruit  fresh 
from  the  tree  knows  anything  about  it.  I  will 
not  deny  that  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  the 
saccharine  element  would  have  improved  our 
draught.  But  the  coolness  was  perfect,  the 
fresh  fragrance  of  the  lemon  was  exquisitely 
delicious,  and  the  charge  one  penny,  with  ten 
per  cent,  off  for  the  depreciation  of  the  pajDer 
currency  (two  cents.),  seeing  that  we  had  gone 
to  the  extent  of  a  whole  drink.     Our  skin-and- 
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bone  convive  in  the  cassock-coat  had  indulged  in 
only  half  a  lemonade,  price  five  centimes. 

We  wander  onward  toward  the  Corso,  pass- 
ing a  variety  of  groups  turning  the  public 
street  into  their  drawing-room  with  the  most 
perfect  disregard  and  apparent  obliviousness  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  obstructing  the  public 
Vv'ay.  The  sitters  seem  to  be  wholly  unconscious 
of  their  offence  :  the  passers,  who  have  to  find 
their  way  round  them  as  they  may,  appear  as 
wholly  unaware  that  they  have  anything  to 
complain  of.  Many  of  these  al-fresco  family 
parties  manifest  a  degree  of  free-and-easy 
nonchalance  in  the  matter  of  costume  which 
might  seem  extreme  to  ^N^orthern  eyes,  if  in- 
dulged in  in  the  sacred  retirement  of  the  family 
circle.  Yet  very  observable,  withal,  among  the 
female  component  parts  of  these  groups,  is  the 
essentially  Southern  characteristic  of  a  frank, 
unaffected  coquetry  and  attention  to  the  setting 
off  of  personal  charms,  combined  with  an  ex- 
treme of  slatternliness. 

The  grand  forms  of  full-fleshed  Eoman  ma- 
trons, with  superb  shoulders  and  well-developed 
busts,  by  no  means  grudgingly  displayed  by 
dirty  calico  wrappers — alas  !  no  longer  white — 
sit  with  the  airs  of  Cleopatras,  the  centres   of 
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admiring  circles.  "  Desinet  in — something  very 
disagreeable — mulier  formosa  superne."  Feet 
clad  in  dirty,  draggled,  down-at-heel  stockings 
are  thrust  into  shapeless  slippers,  and  not  con- 
cealed by  any  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  that  she  has  anything  to  hide.  Bnt  the 
enormous  wealth  of  coal-black  hair  has  been 
arranged  with  consummate  art,  and  made  to 
shine  with  total  disregard  of  the  expenditure  of 
grease.  The  grand  black  eyes  flash  out  under 
brows  that  have  been  carefully  smoothed,  and 
long  lashes  the  evenness  of  whose  fringe  has 
not  been  neglected.  Such  a  figure  as  that 
described  is  most  characteristically  and  intensely 
Italian ;  and  the  reader  who  will  reflect  a  little 
on  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  mind  which 
cause  what  the  lady  exhibits  to  be  exhibited, 
and  what  she  does  7iot  conceal  to  be  left  open  to 
observation,  will  find  therein  a  key  to  two  or 
three  notable  features  of  Italian  character. 

We  saunter  on  into  the  Corso.  What  a 
chano^ed  scene  from  the  Corso  of  a  few  weeks 
back !  The  throng  of  carriages  with  fashion- 
ably-dressed women  in  them,  arid  the  crowd  of 
pedestrians  stationing  themselves  on  the  pave- 
ment to  look  at  them,  were  such  as  to  render 
the   street   almost   impassable.      Now   not   the 
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sound  of  a  wheel  is  to  be  heard.  The  Corso  is 
not  so  deserted  as  the  other  parts  of  the  city, 
but  the  passengers  are  comparatively  few,  and 
all  are  sauntering  with  an  air  that  unmistakably 
tells  you  that  the  utmost  extent  of  their  busi- 
ness in  life  is  to  get  a  whiff  or  two  of  the  cool 
evening  breeze  that  is  blowing  up  from  Fimmi- 
cino. 

At  length  we  reach  the  Piazza  Colonna,  that 
square  space  with  a  Roman  column  in  the 
middle,  of  which  the  post-office  forms  one  of 
the  sides.  There  all  the  life  of  the  city  seems 
to  have  concentrated  itself.  It  is  a  case  of 
plethoric  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  The 
whole  piazza  is  packed  as  closely  as  it  will  hold 
with  rows  on  rows  of  rush-bottomed  chairs 
occupied  by  men,  women  and  children  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions.  Among  all  the  faults  and 
virtues  of  the  Italian  character,  social  exclu- 
siveness  has  no  place.  All  are  occupied  in 
listening  to  a  band  which  in  the  centre  of 
the  piazza  is  playing  various  pieces  of  opera 
music  very  carelessly  and  very  badly.  Italy 
is  ijar  excellence  the  land  of  music.  It  has 
been  printed  so  often  that  it  must  be  so.  But 
I  beg  leave  to  add,  as  a  rider,  that  it  is  very 
much  par  excellence  the  land  of  music  out  of 
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tune.  Neither  in  England  nor  in  Germany, 
nor  indeed,  for  aught  I  know,  in  America,  will 
you  hear  in  a  month  as  many  notes  from  voice 
or  instrument  out  of  tune  as  you  will  hear  in 
Italy  in  a  day. 

Why  is  this  ?  Certainly  not  because  Italian 
ears  are  wanting  in  quickness  to  perceive  the 
fault,  but,  I  suppose,  from  sheer  laziness,  want 
of  care  and  want  of  trouble,  on  the  part  of  the 
musicians. 

We  have  soon  had  enough  of  the  music  on 
the  piazza,  and  turn  away  from  it  to  saunter 
homeward. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  I  may  offer  the  reader 
some  further  sketches  of  the  "  notti  Romane " 
in  the  dog-days.  But  it  will  not  be  in  this  year 
of  grace.  For,  much  of  special  charm  and 
local  colouring  as  there  is  in  this  Southern 
summer  life,  too  much  of  it  is  not  good  for 
Northern  humanity,  and  I  am  off  across  the 
mountains  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new ! 
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The  threads  from  which  the  tissue  of  history  is 
being  woven  are  ever  in  unceasing  and  rapid 
motion  in  the  hands  of  the  Fates.  But  these 
deities,  for  the  most  part,  love  to  work  unseen, 
like  the  bees.  It  is  only  when  the  spinning  is 
going  on  with  exceptional  rapidity  and  vigour 
that  the  movements  of  the  threads  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  operation  can  be  observed 
on  the  surface  of  social  life.  Such  is  the  case  in 
these  days  at  Rome,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
watch  the  actions  of  governments  or  to  listen  to 
the  discussions  of  legislative  chambers  in  order 
to  assure  one's  self  of  the  fact.  One  cannot 
walk  the  streets  without  having  the  phenomena 
which  are  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  it 
thrust  in  a  thousand  ways  on  the  observation  of 
one's  senses. 
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The  other  day  I  read  a  whole  chapter  of 
contemporary  history  compressed  into  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pair  of  wheels  engaged  in  their 
ordinary  daily  duty  in  the  streets.  It  was  in 
that  central  and  crowded  part  of  the  city  which 
is  between  the  church  of  the  Gesii  and  the 
Farnese  palace,  a  labyrinth  of  tortuous  streets 
and  lanes  not  often  visited  by  foreigners,  unless 
when  bent  on  some  special  expedition  of  sight- 
seeing. There  are  no  side  walks  for  foot  passen- 
gers in  these  streets.  They  are  narrow,  very 
tortuous,  and  very  crowded.  Foot-passengers 
and  vehicles  of  all  sorts  find  their  way  along  as 
best  they  may  in  one  confused  mass.  It  was 
there  I  saw  the  historic  pair  of  wheels  in  ques- 
tion. They  were  attached  to  the  barrow  of  a 
costermonger,  who  was  retailing  a  stock  of 
onions,  carrots,  and  "  cavolo  Komano  "  which  he 
had  just  purchased  at  the  neighbouring  market 
of  the  "  Campo  de'  Fiori."  His  wares,  I  fear, 
had  been  selected  from  the  refuse  of  the  market, 
and  he  and  his  barrow  were  in  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dated shabbiness  that  matched  his  stock  in 
trade.  But  not  so  the  wheels  on  which  his 
barrow  was  supported.  They  were  wheels  of  the 
most  gorgeous  description.  The  spokes  and  the 
circumference  were  painted  of  the  most  brilliant 
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scarlet,  and  the  entire  nave  was  gilded  so  as  to 
have  tlie  appearance  of  a  solid  mass  of  gold.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  bizarre 
than  the  effect  of  these  magnificent  wheels 
doing  the  work  of  carrying  such  an  equipage. 
Nevertheless,  the  apparition  seemed  to  attract 
very  little  attention  in  the  crowded  street.  The 
grand  scarlet  and  gilded  wheels  flamed  along 
among  the  crowd  of  shabby  men  and  shabby 
vehicles  with  their  load  of  onions  and  cabbages, 
and  scarcely  anybody  turned  his  head  to  stare 
at  them.  I  suppose  the  denizens  of  the  district 
were  used  to  the  apparition  of  them.  To  me  they 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  the  originals  from 
which  Gruido  Reni  painted  those  of  the  car  in 
which  he  has  placed  the  celebrated  Aurora  of 
his  world-famous  fresco.  They  were  solidly 
and  heavily-built  wheels — very  barbarous  an 
English  carriage-builder  would  have  considered 
them  in  their  heavy  and  clumsy  magnificence — 
but  they  were  very  gorgeous.  What  could  be 
the  meaning  of  their  appearance  in  public  under 
such  circumstances  ?  I  was  walking  with  an 
Italian  friend  at  the  time,  who  saw  my  stare  of 
amazement  at  so  strange  a  phenomenon,  and 
explained  it  all  by  a  single  remark.  "  Yes," 
said  he,  '^  there    go  a  pair  of   his  Eminence's 
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wheels.  Tliey  are  sharing  the  fortunes  of  their 
late  master  in  a  manner  that  is  at  once  dramatic 
and  historical." 

The  wheels  from  a  cardinal's  carriage  !  Of 
course  they  were.  How  was  it  possible  that 
such  wheels  should  be  mistaken  for  any  others 
in  the  world  ?  A  few  years  ago,  when  pope 
and  cardinals  had  not  yet  suffered  the  horrible 
eclipse  w4iich  has  overtaken  them,  one  of  the 
most  notable  features  of  the  Roman  streets  and 
suburban  roads  used  to  consist  of  the  carriages 
of  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College  taking 
their  diurnal  drive.  It  was  not  etiquette  for  a 
cardinal  to  walk  in  the  streets,  or  indeed  any- 
where else,  without  his  carriage  following  him. 
There  was  no  mistaking  these  barbarously  gor- 
geous vehicles.  They  were  all  exactly  like 
each  other,  and  unlike  any  other  carriages  to  be 
seen  in  the  nineteenth  century — heavy,  clumsy, 
coarsely  built  and  gorgeously  painted  of  the 
most  flaming  scarlet,  and  largely  gilded.  They 
were  drawn  by  long-tailed  black  horses,  covered 
with  heavy  harness  richly  plated  with  silver,  or 
something  that  looked  like  it,  and  driven  by  a 
coachman  whose  livery,  always  as  shabby  as 
magnificent,  was  as  heavily  laden  with  huge 
masses  of  worsted  lace  of  the  kind  that  used  to 
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be  placed  on  carriage-linings  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago. 

Two  similarly-bedizened  footmen  always 
stood  on  tlie  monkey-board  at  the  rear,  who 
descended  and  walked  behind  his  Eminence 
and  his  chaplain  when  the  cardinal  left  his 
carriage  to  get  his  constitutional.  Ichabod ! 
Ichabod !  the  glory  has  departed  !  Such  caval- 
cades are  no  longer  to  be  seen  crawling  along 
the  Yia  Appia,  or  following  his  Eminence  on  a 
fine  and  sunny  afternoon  about  four  o'clock,  as 
he  walks  on  the  footpath  between  the  Porta  Pia 
and  the  Basilica  of  St.  Agnes  in  search  of  an 
appetite  for  his  dinner.  The  world  will  never 
see  such  carriages  and  such  servants  any  more. 
Fuit  Hium !  I  thought  of  the  old  lines  on  the 
"  high-mettled  racer,"  and  of  "  imperial  C^sar, 
dead  and  turned  to  clay,  stopping  a  hole  to  keep 
the  wind  away."  To  see  such  splendour  reduced 
to  the  service  of  such  vile  uses  !  Yes,  as  my 
Italian  friend  said,  "  There  go  the  cardinal's 
wheels ; "  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  sure 
that  the  phenomenon  is  symbolical  of  the  way 
the  cardinal  is  going  himself. 

When  an  institution,  a  dignity,  a  social  ar- 
rangement of  any  sort,  has  growm  to  be  purely 
ornamental,   has   become   so   splendid   tliat   its? 
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splendour  has  come  to  be  tlie  essence  of  it,  it  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  exist  sborn  of  its  splendour, 
however  much  it  may,  in  its  origin,  have  been 
adapted  for  use  rather  than  for  show.  The 
wheels  were  heavy,  cumbrous,  and  ill  put 
together ;  they  were  not  well  adapted  for  the 
costermonger's  purpose,  and  will  probably  fall 
to  pieces  before  long.  Their  fate  is  a  type  of 
that  of  their  once  master.  That  ornamental 
individual,  shorn  of  his  ornamental  character,  is 
useless.  His  raison  d'etre  is  gone  as  entirely  as 
Othello's  occupation  was.  And  it  will  probably 
not  be  long  before  the  fate  of  the  cardinal's 
wheels  overtakes  the  cardinal  himself. 

The  second  little  bit  of  street  incident  which 
recently  occurred  to  me  was  in  itself  less 
striking,  but  seemed  to  me  to  symbolize  changes 
of  yet  higher  moment  and  wider  significance. 
This  time  what  I  saw  was  in  the  Ghetto.  Many 
of  my  readers  probably  know  what  the  Ghetto 
at  Eome  is,  but  untra veiled  stayers-at-home  may 
very  excusably  never  have  heard  of  it.  The 
Ghetto  is  the  Jews'  quarter  in  Eome — the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  were  for  many  generations 
compelled  to  reside  and  to  be  locked  in  by 
night,  and  where,  from  habit,  the  greater  part, 
especially  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  Jewish 
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cominnnitj,  still  live.  As  will  be  easily 
believed,  it  is  the  worst  and  most  wretched 
quarter  of  the  city — the  lowest  physically  as 
well  as  socially — and  inundated  with  tolerable 
certainty  every  year  by  the  rising  of  the  Tiber. 
The  dilapidated  and  filthy  streets  of  the  other 
parts  of  old  papal  Rome  used  to  look  clean  and 
spruce  by  comparison  with  the  lurid  and  dark- 
some dens  of  the  Ghetto.  There  are  Grhettos  in 
London — streets  where  the  children  of  Israel 
congregate,  not  in  obedience  to  any  law,  old  or 
new,  but  drawn  together  by  mutual  attraction 
and  similarity  of  occupation.  And  the  occupa- 
tions there  are  very  much  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  pursued  in  the  Ghetto  of  Rome — the 
buying  and  selling  of  old  clothes  and  second- 
hand property  of  all  sorts,  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  fried  fish,  and  here  and  there  a 
little  usury.  But  the  genius  loci  here  impresses 
on  the  trade  in  discarded  odds  and  ends  a 
peculiar  character  of  its  own. 

A  much  larger  number  of  old  pictures  figure 
among  the  hoards  of  useless  "  property  "  than 
would  be  the  case  elsewhere.  The  constant 
decay  of  noble  and  once  wealthy  families  fur- 
nishes to  the  second-hand  market  a  much  more 
abundant  supply  of  the  remains  of  articles  that 
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were  once  rich  and  rare  in  their  day — old  damask 
hangings  torn  from  walls  that  have  witnessed 
the  princely  revelry  of  many  a  generation  ;  rich 
brocades  and  stuffs  that  have  made  part  of  the 
moving  pageant  in  the  same  saloons  ;  lace  of 
the  finest  and  rarest  from  the  vestments  of 
deceased  prelates,  whose  heirs,  as  regards  such 
property,  have  probably  been  their  serving  men; 
purple  and  scarlet  articles  from  the  wardrobes 
of  cardinals  and  princes  of  the  Church ;  and 
odds  and  ends  of  various  sorts  widely  different 
in  kind  from  aught  that  could  be  found  in 
similar  repositories  in  other  cities.  And  another 
specialty  of  the  Roman  Grhetto  is  that  it  is  not 
altogether  easy  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  miscella- 
neous treasures  of  this  rag-fair.  Partly  because 
the  low-lying  and  nai*row  lanes  of  the  Grhetto 
are  too  murky  and  filthy  to  permit  of  the  ad- 
vantageous exposure  of  the  merchandise  in 
question ;  partly,  probably,  from  an  habitual 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  that  the 
details  of  their  traffic  in  all  its  particulars  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  be  safely  submitted  to  the 
public  eye ;  partly  from  that  secretiveness  which 
is  the  natural  result  of  living  for  many  genera- 
tions, from  father  to  son,  under  the  tyranny  of 
an  alien  race,  whose  bitterly  hostile  prejudices 
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were  but  little  restrained  by  law  or  justice  ;  and 
partly  also,  no  doubt,  from  the  genuine  Roman 
laziness,  which  in  its  perfection  is  capable  of 
overriding  even  Jewish  keenness  of  trade — the 
Jew  brokers  of  the  Grhetto  are  often  unwilling 
to  show  their  hidden  stores  to  the  first  comer. 
Some  amount  of  diplomacy  and  some  show  of 
the  probability  of  effecting  an  advantageous 
deal  must  be  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  attain 
the  purpose  of  the  explorer. 

On  the  recent  occasion  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred these  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  and 
I  had  made  my  way  into  the  interior  of  one  of 
the  dens  I  have  described  in  the  company  of  a 
lady  friend  who  is  a  confirmed  and  irreclaimable 
lace-hunter,  and  who,  in  pursuit  of  her  game, 
would  have  confronted  worse  obstacles  than  any 
that  we  had  to  encounter.  For,  in  truth,  the  ex- 
terior appearance  and  the  entrance-chambers  are 
the  worst  part  of  the  Ghetto  dwellings.  One 
is  curiously  reminded  of  the  old  medieval  stories 
of  Jewish  dwellings,  where  the  utmost  squalor 
and  poverty  of  exterior  was  a  mere  blind  for  an 
interior  gorgeous  with  every  manifestation  of 
wealth  and  luxury.  I  will  not  say  that  much 
of  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  Ghetto,  but  a  degree  of  comfortable  decency 
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and  indications  of  tlie  possession  of  capital  may- 
be met  with  which  the  exterior  appearances 
would  not  have  led  one  to  anticipate.  Well,  we 
had  reached  the  third  floor  of  one  of  these  sinis- 
ter-looking abodes,  conducted  by  a  fat  old 
Jewess  with  a  pair  of  huge  black  eyes,  a  large 
smooth  face  as  yellow  as  a  guinea,  and  a  vast 
development  of  bust  clad  in  dirty  white  wrap- 
pers of  some  sort.  A  door  on  the  landing-place, 
jealously  locked  with  two  huge  keys,  admitted 
us  into  a  suite  of  three  good-sized  rooms 
crammed  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  a  collection 
of  articles  more  heterogeneous  than  can  easily 
be  conceived — far  more  so  than  can  be  des- 
cribed. 

Those  who  have  ever  accompanied  a  lady 
lace-hunter  when  she  has  struck  a  promising 
trail  know  that  the  business  in  hand  is  likely 
to  be  a  somewhat  long  one.  My  companion  on 
the  present  occasion  very  soon  convinced  the 
Jewess  that  she  knew  quite  as  much  about  the 
matter  as  she,  the  dealer,  did.  But  I  presume 
that  some  of  the  old  yellow  stores  produced 
were  "  the  real  thing ; "  for  my  friend  and  the 
old  Jewess  soon  became  immersed  in  an  eager, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  interminable,  discussion 
as  to  qualities,  condition,  and  values !  Meantime, 
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I  had  to  amuse  myself  as  best  I  might  by  look- 
ing at  the  multifarious  objects.     I  must  content 
myself  with  mentioning  one  article,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  in  such  a  place  struck   me   as 
strange   and   not   a   little   significant.     It  was 
simply  an  old  parasol,  very  much  faded  and  a 
little  tattered,  but  not  such  a  parasol  as  your 
fair  hands  ever  carried,  my  dear  madam,  nor 
such  as  the  once  equally  fair  hands  of  any  gener- 
ation of  your  ancestors  ever  carried.  The  article 
in  question  was  more  like  the  shelter  which  we 
see  represented  in  Chinese  paintings  as  carried 
over  the  heads  of  persons  of  high  rank  among 
the  Celestials.      It  was  very  large,  not  much 
curved   into   the   shape   of  a   dome    when   ex- 
panded, very  clumsily  and  coarsely  put  together, 
but  of  gorgeous  magnificence  of  material.     It 
was  made  of  a  very  thick  and  rich  damask  silk, 
additionally  ornamented  by  embroidery  in  gold 
and  silver  thread,  and  the  handle  and  points  of 
the  supports   were  richly  gilt.     In  a  word,   I 
perceived  at  once,  not  being  a  novice  in  such 
matters,  that  the  article  before  me  was  one  of 
the  canopies  used  for  holding  over  the  "  Host " 
when   the    holy    sacrament   is    carried    by   the 
priest  through  the  streets  to  a  dying  person. 
It  needs  but  a  moment's  reflection  on  the  Roman- 
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Catholic  theory  of  the  sacrament  of  the  "  Last 
Supper"  to  be  aware  of  the  extremely  sacred 
nature  of  the  uses  to  which  this  parasol  had 
been  put,  and  of  the  associations  connected  with 
it.  Nevertheless,  I  found  this  bit  of  sacred 
Church  property  in  the  hands  of  a  Jew  broker, 
exposed  to  sale  for  a  few  francs  to  the  first 
comer — heretic,  scoffer,  or  infidel — that  might 
take  a  fancy  to  buy  it.  This  would  hardly 
have  been  the  case  when  the  pope  was  absolute 
master  of  Rome  and  of  all  in  it.  The  thing 
could  not  have  happened  save  by  the  dishonesty 
and  cynical  disbelief  of  some  priest,  and,  indeed, 
probably  of  more  than  one.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  it  struck  me  as  a  second  curious  indi- 
cation of  the  somewhat  break-neck  speed  with 
which  the  threads  of  history  are  spinning  them- 
selves in  these  days  and  in  these  latitudes. 
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III. 

artists'   models   IX   ROME. 

Some  visitors  to  the  Eternal  City  leave  it  with- 
out having  found  time  to  see  some  one  of  its 
wonders,  while  others  are  driven  by  the  sad 
inelasticity  of  the  hours  to  leave  a  different 
class  of  objects  for  "  another  time."  But  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  none  who  have  been 
at  Rome  for  even  twenty-four  hours  ever  left  it 
without  having  had  their  attention  forcibly 
arrested  by  the  groups  of  painters'  and  sculptors' 
models — the  former  mainly — who  haunt  the 
upper  part  of  the  great  steps  that  lead  up  from 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  the  Trinita  di  Monti, 
and  perhaps  even  more  specially  the  corner 
where  the  Yia  Sistina  falls  into  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini.  But  very  few  probably  have  asked  for, 
and  fewer  still  obtained,  information  as  to  who 
and  what  these  people  are,  and  whence  they 
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come.  Yet,  to  an  attentive  observer,  many 
points  about  the  appearance  of  these  groups 
must  suggest  that  a  curious  interest  might 
attach  itself  to  the  reply  to  such  questions. 
There  are  sights  in  Rome  of  grander  and 
greater  interest,  but  there  is  nothing  in  all  the 
famous  centre  of  the  Catholic  world  more  dis- 
tinctively, essentially,  and  exclusively  Eoman, 
more  unlike  anything  that  is  seen  elsewhere, 
more  instinct  with  couleur  locale,  than  these 
singularly  picturesque  groups  of  nomads. 

Let  us,  then,  take  a  stroll  among  them,  start- 
ing from  that  bright  centre  of  the  foreigners' 
quarter  of  Rome,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  It  is 
a  brilliant  January  day,  and,  we  will  say,  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  Yia  Babuino 
and  the  neighbouring  streets,  which  the  sun 
has  not  yet  visited,  the  morning  cold  is  a  little 
sharp.  Matutina  parum  cautos  jam  frig  or  a  mor- 
dent. But  the  magnificent  flight  of  the  great 
stair — there  are  properly  eleven  flights,  divided 
by  as  many  spacious  and  handsomely-balustraded 
landing-places,  each  flight  consisting  of  twelve 
steps,  and  all  of  white  marble — with  its  southern 
exposure,  has  almost  the  temperature  of  a  hot- 
house. There  are  two  or  three  beggars  basking 
in  the  sunshine  near  the  bottom  of  the  steps. 
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But  our  models  do  not  consort  with  these.  Not 
only  are  they  not  beggars,  but  they  belong  to  a 
different  caste  and  a  different  race.  We  leisurely 
saunter  up  the  huge  stair,  pausing  at  each  land- 
ing-place to  turn  and  enjoy  the  view  over  the 
city,  and  the  gradually  rising  luminous  haze 
around  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  heights 
of  Monte  Mario  clear  against  the  brilliant  blue 
sky.  It  is  not  till  we  are  at  the  topmost  flight 
that  we  come  upon  the  objects  of  our  ramble. 
There  we  fall  in  with  a  group  of  them,  consist- 
ing perhaps  of  three  or  four  girls,  as  many 
children,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  an 
aged  patriarch.  There  is  not  the  smallest  possi- 
bility that  we  should  pass  them  unobserved. 
They  are  far  too  remarkable  and  too  unlike 
anything  else  around  us.  Even  those  who 
have  no  eye  for  the  specialties  of  type  which 
characterize  the  human  countenance  will  not 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
costume  of  the  group  of  figures  before  us. 
At  the  first  glance  the  eye  is  caught  by  the 
quantity  of  bright  colour  in  their  dresses.  The 
older  women  wear  the  picturesque  white  flatly- 
folded  linen  cloth  on  their  heads  which  is  the 
usual  dress  of  the  contadine  women  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.      The  younger  have 
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their  hair  ornamented  with  some  huge  filigree 
pin,  or  other  device,  of  a  fashion  which  proclaims 
itself  to  the  most  unskilled  eye  as  that  of  some 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  All  have  light 
bodices  of  bright  blue  or  red  stuff,  laced  in  front, 
and  short  petticoats  of  some  equally  bright 
colour,  not  falling  below  the  ankle. 

But  the  most  singular  portion  of  the  costume 
is  the  universally  worn  apron.  It  consists  of 
a  piece  of  very  stout  and  coarsely  woven  wool 
of  the  brightest  blue,  green,  or  yellow,  about 
twenty  inches  broad  by  thirty-three  in  length, 
across  which,  near  the  top  and  near  the  bottom, 
run  two  stripes,  each  about  eight  inches  wide, 
of  hand-worked  embroidery  of  the  strangest 
old-world-looking  patterns  and  the  most  brilliant 
colours.  These  things  are  manufactured  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  hill-country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  San  Germano,  who  grow,  shear,  spin, 
weave,  dye  and  embroider  the  wool  themselves. 
And  being  barbarously  unsophisticated  by  any 
adulteration  of  cotton,  and  in  no  wise  stinted  in 
the  quantity  of  material,  they  are  wonderfully 
strong  and  enduring. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  them,  how- 
ever, is  the  unerring  instinct  with  which  these 
uneducated  manufacturers  harmonize  the  most 
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audaciously  violent  contrasts  of  brilliant  colour. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  they  are  never 
at  fault  in  this  respect.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  and  so  truly  artistic  is  this  homely  peasant 
manufacture,  that  there  is  hardly  a  painter's 
studio  in  Rome  in  which  two  or  three  of  these 
richly-coloured  apron-cloths  may  not  be  seen 
covering  a  sofa  or  thrown  over  the  back  of  a 
chair.  A  great  part  of  the  singularly  pictur- 
esque and  striking  appearance  of  the  group  of 
figures  we  are  speaking  of  is  due  to  the  universal 
use  of  these  aprons  by  the  women.  The  men 
also  affect  an  unusually  large  amount  of  bright 
colour  in  their  costume.  The  waistcoat  is  almost 
always  scarlet ;  the  velveteen  jacket  or  short 
coat  generally  blue ;  the  breeches  sometimes  the 
same,  but  often  of  bright  yellow  leather,  and 
the  stockings  a  lighter  blue.  The  men  often 
wear  a  long  cloak  reaching  to  the  heels,  always 
hanging  open  in  front,  and  generally  lined  with 
bright  green  baize.  They  generally,  too,  have 
some  bright-coloured  ribbons  around  their  high- 
peaked,  conical  felt  hats. 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  costume 
of  the  children.  It  consists  of  an  exact  copy 
in  miniature  of  that  of  their  elders ;  and  the 
inconceivable  quaintness  and   queer   old-world 
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look  produced  is  not  to  be  imagined  by  those 
who  have  never  witnessed  it.  Fancy  a  little 
imp  of  six  or  seven  years  old  dressed  in  little 
blue  jacket,  bright  yellow  leather  breeches,  blue 
stockings,  sheepskin  sandals  on  his  little  bits  of 
feet,  and  long  bright  flaxen  curls  streaming 
down  from  under  a  gaily-ribboned  brigand's 
hat! 

But  if  the  first  glance  is  given  to  this  singu- 
larity of  costume,  the  second  will  not  fail  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  remarkable  beauty  of 
feature  to  be  observed  in  almost  every  individual 
of  this  race  of  models^  The  men  are  well 
grown,  almost  invariably  wear  their  black 
hair  streaming  over  their  shoulders,  and  have 
generally  fine  eyes  and  picturesquely-coloured, 
swarthy  red  faces.  But  the  beauty  of  the  girls 
is  in  almost  every  case  something  quite  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
children.  The  next  thing  which  the  closeness 
of  observation  this  imusual  degree  of  beauty  is 
calculated  to  attract  will  reveal  to  the  observer, 
is  that  all  these  singularly  lovely  faces  are  re- 
markably like  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
remarkably  unlike  any  of  the  faces  around  them. 
There  is  often  much  beauty  among  the  Roman 
women  of  the  lower  classes,  but    it   is  of  an 
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essentially  different  type.  The  Roman  beauty 
is  generally  large  in  stature  and  ample  in 
development,  with  features  whose  tendency  to 
heaviness  needs  the  majestic  and  Juno-like  style 
of  beauty  which  the  Roman  women  so  frequently 
have  to  redeem  them.  But  the  countenances  of 
the  women  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking 
have  nothing  at  all  of  this.  The  features  are 
small,  delicately  cut,  the  form  of  face  generally 
short,  rather  than  tending  to  oval,  being  in  this 
respect  also  in  marked  contrast  with  the  ordinary 
Roman  type.  There  is  a  type  of  face  well- 
known  to  most  English  eyes,  though  less  so,  I 
take  it,  to  those  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  is  strangely  recalled  to  the 
memory  by  these  model-girls ;  and  that  is  the 
gipsy-type.  There  is  the  same  Oriental  look 
about  them,  the  same  brilliancy  of  dark  eyes 
under  dark  low  brows,  the  same  delicately-cut 
noses  and  full  yet  finely-chiseled  lips.  They 
have  also  almost  invariably  the  same  wondrous 
wealth  of  long  raven  black  tresses,  glossy  but 
not  fine.  The  complexions  are  fresher,  more 
delicate,  and  with  more  of  bloom,  than  is  often 
seen  among  the  gipsies  ;  and  this  is  the  principal 
difference  between  the  two  types.  There  is  also 
another  point  of  similarity,  which,  if  the  accounts 
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of  Eastern  travellers  may  be  accepted,  seems  also 
to  point  to  an  Oriental  origin.  I  allude  to  tlie 
singular  gracefulness  of  "  pose  "  which  is  obser- 
vable in  these  people,  among  the  men  and 
women  alike.  There  they  stand  and  lounge, 
or  sit  propped,  half  recumbent,  against  a  balus- 
trade in  the  sun,  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes,  but  in 
all  they  are  graceful.  There  is  that  indefinable 
simplicity  and  ease  in  the  natural  movement 
and  disposition  of  their  limbs  which  tuition  can 
never,  and  birth  in  the  purple  can  so  rarely, 
enable  a  European  to  assume.  It  may  perhaps 
be  supposed  that  the  exigencies  of  their  pro^ 
fession  have  not  been  without  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  eifect  I  am  speaking  of.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  such  is  the  case.  In  the  young 
and  the  old,  in  the  children  even,  the  same  thing 
is  observable ;  and  the  exceeding  difficulty  of 
teaching  it  may  be  accepted,  I  think  as  a  guar- 
antee that  it  has  not  been  taught  in  the  case  of 
creatures  so  unteachable  as  these  half-wild  sons 
and  daughters  of  Nature. 

Now,  if  these  people,  who  for  generations 
past  have  exercised  the  profession  of  artists' 
models  in  Eome,  do  really  belong  to  a  race 
apart  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  around 
Rome,  as  I  think  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one 
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who  has  carefully  observed  thera,  the  question 
suggests  itself,  Who  and  what  are  they,  and 
whence  do  they  come  ?  Fortunately  we  are  not 
unprovided  with  an  answer,  and  the  answer  is 
rather  a  curious  one.  If  the  excursionist  from 
Rome  to  Tivoli  will  extend  his  ramble  a  little 
way  among  the  Sabine  Mountains  which  lie 
behind  it,  up  the  valley  through  which  the 
Teverone — the  i^'^^^^^p^  Anio  of  Horace — runs 
down  into  the  Campagna,  he  will  see  on  his 
right  hand,  when  he  has  left  Tivoli  about  ten 
miles  behind  him,  a  most  romantically  situated 
little  town  on  the  summit  of  a  conically  shaped 
mountain.  The  name  of  it  is  Saracinesco,  and 
its  story  is  as  curious  as  its  situation.  It  is 
said — and  the  tradition  has  every  appearance  of 
truth — that  the  town  was  founded  by  a  body 
of  Saracens  after  their  defeat  by  Berengarius  in 
the  ninth  century.  The  spot  is  just  such  as 
might  have  been  selected  for  such  a  i^urpose. 
It  is  difficult  of  access  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  it  is  said  to  be  no  less  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  stream 
which  flows  at  the  base  of  the  rocky  hill  on 
which  it  is  built.  Tradition,  however,  is  not 
the  only  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  strangely  placed  little  town. 
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for  in  many  cases  the  inhabitants  have  pre- 
served their  old  Arabic  names.  It  is  from  this 
strange  eyrie  of  Saracinesco  that  our  pictur- 
esque and  handsome  friends  of  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  descend  to  seek  a  hving  at  Eome  by 
the  profession  which  they  have  followed  for 
generations  of  artists'  models.  And  this  is  the 
explanation  of  the  singular  sameness  of  beautiful 
feature,  the  utterly  un-Roman  type,  the  sharply 
cut  features,  and  the  admirable  grace  of  move- 
ment and  of  attitude,  which  characterize  these 
denizens  of  the  steps^if  of  the  steppes  no 
longer. 

What  a  life  they  lead  !  From  early  morn  to 
dewy  eve  there  they  lounge,  in  every  sort  of 
restful  attitude,  basking  in  the  sun,  with  nothing 
on  earth  to  occupy  mind  or  body  save  an  eternal 
chatter.  On  what  subjects,  who  shall  say  or 
attempt  to  guess  ?  Every  now  and  then  one 
of  the  tribe  is  hired  by  an  artist  to  go  and  pose 
for  a  Judith,  a  Lucretia,  a  Yenus,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Some  are  wanted  for  an  arm,  some  for 
a  hand,  some  for  a  brow,  some  for  a  leg,  some 
for  a  bust.  Some  one  may  have  a  special  gift 
for  personating  an  ancient  Roman,  and  another 
exactly  assume  the  saintly  look  of  a  Madonna  or 
the  smile  and  expression  of  a  Yenus.     Their 
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several  and  special  gifts  and  capacities  are  all 
well  known  in  the  world  of  their  patrons,  and 
special  reputations  are  made  in  the  art-world 
accordingly.  It  is  a  strange  life  :  not  probably 
conducive  to  a  high  development  of  intellectual 
and  moral  excellence,  but  very  much  so  to  the 
picturesque  peopling  of  the  most  magnificent 
flight  of  stairs  in  Christendom. 
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VENETIAN  CAFri:S. 

It  is  years  since  so  lovely  an  autumn  as  that 
of  1874  lias  been  seen  in  Europe  :  people  say 
not  since  the  last  great  comet  year,  and  they 
credit  the  erratic  visitor  of  this  year,  (1874)  with 
the  exceptional  beauty  of  the  weather.  As  in 
the  case  of  other  marked  comet  years,  the 
vintages  of  which  still  bring  extraordinary 
prices,  Italy  has  had  exceptionally  fine  harvests 
of  all  kinds  this  year.  The  grain  has  been 
abundant,  the  vintage  has  been  superb,  the 
olives  have  escaped  the  danger  of  unseasonable 
frosts,  and  the  still  more  important  crop  of 
foreigners  seems  to  be  pretty  well  assured.  The 
charming  weather  in  October  and  November 
made  the  interesting  blossoms  sprout  plentifully  ; 
and  boat-loads  and  train-loads  came  in  with  an 
abundance  promising  an  unusually  fine  winter 
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for  la  hella  Italia.  Yenice,  indeed,  may  be  said 
to  have  pretty  well  housed  her  crop  in  this  kind 
already.  It  has  been  a  magnificent  one,  and 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  admits  that  due 
homage  has  been  done  to  her.  The  forestieri 
season  sets  in  earlier  in  her  case  than  in  that 
of  her  sister  cities. 

The  real  "  Carnival  de  Yenise  "  is  in  August, 
September,  and  October  nowadays,  let  the 
calendar  say  what  it  may.  Some  flaunting  of 
gaudy-coloured  calico,  some  dancing  on  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  there  may  be  on  the  eve  of 
Lent,  in  obedience  to  old  usages ;  but  the 
dancing  that  really  glads  the  Italian  heart  is 
the  dancing  for  which  the  forestiere  pays  the 
piper,  and  the  true  Lenten  time  is  that  when  his 
beneficent  presence  is  wanting. 

Yenice,  then,  has  already  brought  her  Carni- 
val to  a  conclusion  ;  and  it  has  been  a  splendid 
one.  English,  Americans,  G-ermans,  all  came  in 
shoals — all  thronged  the  galleries,  the  churches 
and  the  palaces  in  the  morning,  sauntered  or 
bathed  on  the  outer  shore  of  the  Lido  in  the 
afternoon,  and  met  at  Florian's  in  the  evening. 

"  What  is  Florian's  ?  "  will  be  asked  by  those 
who  have  never  been  at  Yenice — by  some  such, 
at  lekst.     For  probably  the  fame  of  the  cele- 
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brated  caffe  may  have  travelled  across  the 
Atlantic,  just  as  many  who  have  never  crossed 
it  westward  are  no  strangers  to  the  name  of 
Delmonico.  Florian's,  however,  in  any  case, 
deserves  a  word  of  recognition.  It  is  the 
principal,  largest,  and  most  fashionable  caffe  on 
the  Piazza  di  San  Marco.  But  the  singular 
and  curious  specialty  of  the  place  is  that  it  has 
never  been  closed — no,  not  for  five  minutes — 
day  or  night,  for  a  period  of  more  than  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  !  Probably  it  is  the 
only  human  habitation  of  any  sort  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  of  which  that  could  be  said. 

But  the  caffe  in  itself  is  in  many  respects  a  spe- 
cialty of  Venetian  life,  and  has  been  so  since  the 
days  of  Groldoni.  The  readers  of  his  comedies, 
so  abundantly  rich  in  local  colouring,  will  not 
have  failed  to  observe  that  the  caffe  plays  a 
larger  part  in  the  life  of  Yenice  than  is  the 
case  in  any  other  city.  Probably  no  Venetian 
passes  a  single  day  without  visiting  once  at 
least,  if  not  oftener,  his  accustomed  caffe.  Men 
of  business  write  their  letters  and  arrange  their 
meetings  there.  Men  of  pleasure  know  that 
they  shall  find  their  peers  there.  Mere  loafers 
take  their  seats  there,  and  gaze  at  the  stream  of 
life,  as  it  flows  past  them,  for  hours  together. 
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And,  most  marked  specialty  of  all,  Venice  is 
the  only  city  in  Italy  where  the  native  female 
aristocracy  frequents  the  caffe.  Indeed,  I  know 
no  place  in  all  the  Peninsula  where  so  large  an 
amount  of  Italian  beauty  may  be  seen  as  among 
the  fashionable  crowd  at  Florian's  on  a  brilliant 
midsummer  moonlight  night. 

Venice  is  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world  the 
one  which  those  who  have  never  seen  it  know 
best.  The  peculiarities  of  it  are  so  marked  and 
so  unlike  anything  else  in  the  world,  and  the 
graphic  representations  of  every  part  of  the 
city  are  so  numerous  and  so  admirably  accurate, 
that  every  traveller  finds  it  to  be  exactly  what 
he  was  prepared  to  see,  and  can  hardly  fancy 
that  he  sees  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  for  the 
first  time.  I  may  therefore  assume,  perhaps, 
that  my  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  appear- 
ance of  that  most  matchless  of  city  spaces, 
the  Piazza  di  San  Marco.  They  will  readily 
call  to  mind  the  long  series  of  arcades  that  form 
the  two  long  sides  of  the  parallelogram  which 
has  the  gorgeous  front  of  St.  Mark's  church 
occupying  the  entirety  of  one  of  the  shorter 
sides.  Well,  about  halfway  up  the  length  of 
the  piazza  six  of  the  arches  on  the  right  hand 
of  one  facing  St.  Mark's  church  are  occupied  by 
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the  celebrated  caffe.  The  six  never-closed 
rooms,  corresponding  each  with  one  of  the 
arches  of  the  arcade,  are  very  small,  and  would 
not  suffice  to  accommodate  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  throng  which  finds  itself  at  Florian's,  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course,  every  fine  summer's  night. 
But  nobody  thinks  of  entering  these  smartly- 
furnished  little  cabinets  save  for  breakfast  or 
during  the  hours  of  the  day. 

Some  take  their  evening  ice  or  coffee  on  the 
seats  under  the  arcade,  either  immediately  in 
front  of  the  cabinets  or  around  the  pillars  which 
support  the  arches,  and  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  never-ceasing  and  ever- 
varying  stream  of  life  that  flows  by  them  under 
the  arcade.  But  the  vast  majority  of  the  crowd 
place  themselves  on  chairs  arranged  around 
little  tables  set  out  on  the  flags  of  the  piazza. 
A  hundred  or  so  of  these  little  tables  are  placed 
in  long  rows  extending  far  out  into  the  piazza, 
and  far  on  either  side  beyond  the  extent  of  the 
six  arches  which  are  occupied  by  the  caff^  itself. 
A  London  or  New  York  policeman  would  have 
his  very  soul  revolted,  and  conclude  that  there 
must  be  something  very  rotten  indeed  in  the 
state  of  a  city  in  which  the  public  way  could  be 
thus  encumbered  and  no   cry  of  "move   on" 
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ever  heard.  Assuredly,  it  is  pnblic  ground 
which  Florian,  in  the  person  of  his  nineteenth- 
century  representative,  thus  occupies  with  his 
tables  and  chairs.  Probably,  if  a  "Venetian 
were  asked  by  what  right  he  does  so,  the 
question  would  seem  to  him  much  as  if  one 
asked  by  what  right  the  tide  covers  the  shallows 
of  the  lagoon.  It  always  has  been  so.  It  is  in 
the  natural  order  of  things.  And  how  could 
Venice  live  without  Florian's  ? 

But  it  is  not  Florian's  alone  which  is  thus  a 
trespasser  on  the  domain  of  the  public.  The 
other  less  celebrated  caffes  do  the  same  thing. 
One  immediately  opposite  to  Florian's,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  piazza — Quadri's — has  almost 
as  large  a  spread  of  chairs  and  tables  as  Florian 
himself.  But  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
permanence  of  habits  at  Venice,  that  though  at 
Quadri's  the  articles  supplied  are  quite  as  good, 
and  the  prices  exactly  the  same,  the  fashionable 
world  never  deserts  Florian's.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  establishments,  except 
this  one  of  their  customers,  that  is  perceptible 
to  the  naked  eye,  is  that  at  Quadri's  beer  is 
served,  while  Florian  ignores  the  existence  of 
that  plebeian  beverage,  which  assuredly  was 
never  heard  of  in  Venice  in  the  days  when  he 
began  his  career  and  formed  his  habitudes. 
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I  am  tempted  to  endeavour  to  give  tlie  reader 
some  picture  of  the  scene  on  tbe  piazza  on  a 
night  when  (as  is  the  case  ahnost  every  other 
evening)  a  military  band  is  playing  in  the 
middle  of  the  oj)en  space,  and  the  cosmopolitan 
crowd  is  assembled  in  force — to  describe  the 
wonderful  surroundings  of  the  scene,  the  charm 
of  the  quietude  broken  by  no  sound  of  hoof 
or  of  wheel,  the  soft  and  tempered  light,  the 
gay  clatter,  athwart  which  comes  every  fifteen 
minutes  the  solemn  mellow  tone  of  the  great 
clock  of  St.  Mark,  with  importunate  warning 
that  another  pleasant  quarter  of  an  hour  has 
drifted  away  down  the  stream  of  time.  It  is  a 
scene  that  tempts  the  pen.  But  the  well-dressed 
portion  of  mankind  is  very  similar  in  all 
countries  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  per- 
haps my  readers  may  be  more  interested  in  a 
few  traits  of  the  popular  life  of  Yenice,  which 
the  magnificent  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  is  not  the 
best  place  for  studying,  for  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  phases  of  it  are  absolutely  banished 
thence.  The  strolling  musician  or  singer,  who 
may  be  heard  every  night  in  other  parts  of  the 
city,  never  plies  his  trade  on  the  piazza.  Men- 
dicancy, which  is  more  rife  at  Yenice,  I  am 
sorry  to   say,  than   in   any  other  Italian  city, 
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except  perhaps  Naples,  is  not  tolerated  on  the 
piazza. 

But  if  we  wish  for  a  good  specimen  of  the 
truly  popular  life  of  Yenice.  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  wander  far  from  the  great  centre 
of  the  piazza.  Coming  down  the  Piazzetta,  or 
Little  Piazza,  which  opens  out  of  the  great 
square  at  one  end,  and  abuts  on  the  open  lagoon 
opposite  the  island  of  St.  George  at  the  other, 
and  turning  round  the  corner  of  the  ducal 
palace,  we  cross  the  bridge  over  the  canal, 
which  above  our  heads  is  spanned  by  the 
"  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  with  its  "  palace  and  a 
prison  on  each  hand,"  as  Byron  sings,  and  find 
ourselves  on  the  '"^  Riva  dei  Schiavoni" — the 
quay  at  which  the  Slavonic  vessels  arrived,  and 
arrive  still.  The  quay  is  a.  very  broad  one,  by 
far  the  broadest  in  Yenice,  paved  with  flag- 
stones, and  teeming  with  every  characteristic 
form  of  Yenetian  life  from  early  morning  till 
late  into  the  night. 

There  are  two  or  three  hotels  frequented 
by  foreigners  on  the  Riva,  for  the  situation 
facing  the  open  lagoon  is  an  exceptionally  good 
one  ;  and  there  are  three  or  four  caffes  at  which 
the  cosmopolitan  and  not  too  aristocratic  visitor 
may   get  an   excellent   cup   of  coffee    (for   the 
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Yenetians,  thanks  to  their  long  connection  with 
the    East,   know  what  coffee  is,   and   will   not 
take  chicory  or    other    such   detestable  substi- 
tutes  in  lieu   of  it)  for  the  modest  charge  of 
thirteen    centimes — just    over  one  penny — and 
study  as   he   drinks    it   the  moving  and  ever- 
amusing  scenes  enacted  before  his  eyes.     His 
neighbour,  perhaps,  will  be  an  old  gentleman,  the 
very  type  of  the  old  "  pantaloon,"  whose  mask 
was  in  the  old  comedy  supposed  to  be  the  im- 
personation  of  Yenice.      There   are  the  long, 
slender,  and  rather  delicately  cut    features,  ter- 
minating in  a  long,  narrow,  and  somewhat  pro- 
truding chin ;   the  high  cheek-bones,  the  lank 
and    sunken   cheeks,    the  high  nose,   the  dark 
bright  eye  under  its  bushy  brow.     He  is  very 
thin,  very  seedy,  and  evidently  vey^y  poor.     But 
he  salutes  you,  as  you  take  your  seat  beside  him, 
with  the  air  of  an  ex-member  of  "  The  Ten ; " 
his  ancient  hat  and  napless  coat  are  carefully 
brushed  ;  his  outrageously  high  shirt-collar  and 
voluminous    unstarched    neckcloth,    after     the 
fashion    of    a    former    generation,    though    as 
yellow  as  saffron,  are  clean  ;   and   his  poor  old 
boots  as  irreproachable  as  blacking — which  can 
do  much,  but,  alas !  not  all  things — can  make 
them.     His  expenditure  of  a  penny  will  entitle 
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liim  not  only  to  a  cup  of  coffee,  as  aforesaid, 
but  also  to  a  glass  of  fresli  water,  which  has 
Ijeen  turned  to  an  opaline  colour  by  the  shaking 
into  it  of  a  few  drops  of  something  which  the 
waiter  drops  from  a  bottle  with  some  contriv- 
ance at  its  mouth,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  cause 
only  a  drop  or  two  of  the  liquor,  whatever  it 
may  be,  to  come  out  at  each  shake.  Our  old 
friend  is  also  entitled,  in  virtue  of  his  expen- 
diture, to  occupy  the  chair  he  sits  on  for  as 
many  hours  as  he  shall  see  fit  to  remain  in  it. 
And  after  the  coffee,  which  must  be  drunk 
while  hot,  has  been  despatched,  the  sippings  of 
the  opaline  mixture  aforesaid  may  be  protracted 
indefinitely  while  he  enjoys  the  cool  evening 
breezes  from  the  lagoon,  the  perfection  of  dolce 
far  niente,  and  the  amusement  the  life  of  the 
Riva  never  fails  to  afford  him. 

An  itinerant  vendor  of  little  models  of  gon- 
dolas and  bracelets  and  toys  made  out  of  shells 
comes  by,  seeking  a  customer  among  the  folk 
assembled  at  the  caffe.  He  does  not  address 
Pantaloon,  for  of  course  he  knows  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  in  that  line  with  him.  But, 
spying  with  a  hawk's  glance  a  forestiere  among 
the  crowd,  he  strolls  up  to  him,  holding  up  one 
of  his    gimcrack    bracelets    daintily — and    he 
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thinks  temptingly,  poor  fellow ! — between  his 
finger  and  thumb.  "  Un  franco !  nn  sol  franco ! 
h  una  beleza  per  una  contesa  !  "  ("  One  franc  ! 
only  one  franc !  it  would  be  beautiful  on  the  arm 
of  a  countess  !  ")  he  murmurs  in  his  soft  lisping 
Venetian,  which  abolishes  all  double  consonants, 
and  supplies  their  place  by  prolonging  the  soft 
liquid  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel.  One  franc! 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  thing,  worthless  as 
it  is,  can  be  made  even  by  the  most  starving- 
fingers  for  such  a  price.  Yet,  after  dangling  his 
toy  for  a  minute,  and  gazing,  oh,  so  wistfully ! 
the  while  out  of  his  big  haggard  eyes,  he  says, 
"  Seventy-five  centimes  !  half  a  franc !  "  and 
still  lingers  ere  he  turns  away  with  a  sigh,  a 
weary  movement  of  his  emaciated  figure,  and  a 
longing  look  on  his  poor  hollow  face  that  make 
one  feel  that  the  drama  we  are  witnessing  is  not 
all  comedy.  But  it  is  all  supremely  interesting 
to  our  neighbour,  Si'or  Pantaleone.  He  has 
been  keenly  watching  the  attempted  deal,  and 
no  doubt  wished  that  his  countryman  might 
succeed.  But  there  was  no  element  of  tragedy 
in  the  matter  for  him :  a  condition  of  semi-starv- 
ation is  too  much  an  ordinary,  e very-day  and 
normal  spectacle.  He  looked  on  more  as  a 
retired  merchant  might  look  on  the  progress  of 
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a   bargain   for  the  delivery  of  a   sliip-load   of 
grain. 

Presently  a  middle-aged  woman  and  a  girl  of 
some  fourteen  years  station  themselves  in  front 
of  the  audience  seated  outside  the  caffe.  The 
elder  woman  has  a  guitar,  and  the  girl  a  violin 
and  some  sheets  of  music  in  her  hand.  The 
woman  has  her  wonderful  wealth  of  black  hair 
grandly  dressed,  and  as  shining  as  oil  can  make 
it.  She  has  large  gilt  earrings  in  her  ears,  a 
heavy  coral  necklace,  and  a  gaudy-coloured 
shawl  in  good  condition.  Whatever  might  be 
beneath  and  below  this,  is  in  dark  shadow — "  et 
sic  melius  situmy  She  is  not  starved,  however, 
for,  as  she  prepares  to  finger  her  guitar,  she 
shows  a  well-nourished  and  not  ill-formed  arm. 
The  young  girl  has  one  of  those  pale,  delicate 
oval  faces  so  common  in  Yenice  ;  she  also  has  a 
good  shawl — an  amber-coloured  one — which  so 
sets  off  the  olive-coloured  complexion  of  her  face 
as  to  make  her  a  perfect  picture.  This  couple 
do  not  in  any  degree  assume  an  attitude  of 
appealing  ad  misericordiam.  They  pose  them- 
selves en  artistes.  The  girl  sets  about  arrang- 
ing her  music  in  a  business-like  way,  and  then 
they  play  the  well-know  air  of  "La  Stella  Con- 
fidente,"  the  little  violinist  really   playing   re- 
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markably  well.  Then  the  elder  woman  comes , 
round  with  a  little  tin  saucer  for  our  con- 
tributions. No  slightest  word  or  look  of 
disappointment  or  displeasure  follows  the  re- 
fusal of  those  who  give  nothing.  The  saucer 
is  presented  to  each  in  turn.  I  supposed  that 
the  application  to  Si'or  Pantaleone  was  an 
empty  form.  But  no.  That  retired  gentleman 
could  still  find  wherewithal  to  patronize  the 
fine  arts,  and  dropped  a  centime — the  fifth  part 
of  a  cent — into  the  dish  with  the  air  of  a  prince 
bestowing  the  grand  cross  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Then  comes  a  dealer  in  ready-made  trousers, 
which  Pantaloon  examines  curiously  and  chea- 
pens. Then  a  body  of  men  singing  part-songs, 
not  badly,  but  to  some  disadvantage,  as  they 
utterly  ignore  the  braying  of  half-a-dozen 
trumpets  which  are  coming  along  the  Riva  in 
advance  of  a  body  of  soldiers  returning  to  some 
neighbouring  barracks.  Then  there  are  fruit- 
sellers  and  fish-sellers  and  hot-chestnut  dealers, 
and,  most  vociferous  of  all,  the  cryers  of 
"  Acqua!  acqua!  acqua  fresca  !  "  There,  making 
its  way  among  the  numerous  small  vessels  from 
Dalmatia,  Greece,  etc.,  moored  to  the  qua}'-  of 
the  Schiavoni,  comes  a  boat  from  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  steamer,  which  arrived  this  morn- 
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ing  from  Alexandria,  with  four  or  five  Orientals 
on  board.  They  come  on  shore,  and  proceed  to 
saunter  along  the  Eiva  towards  the  Grand 
Piazza,  while  their  dark  faces  and  brightly 
coloured  garments  add  an  element  to  the  motley 
scene  which  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  old 
Venetian  reminiscences. 
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APENNINES. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 


Whex  travellers  in  Italy,  passing  throngli  those 
favoured  central  parts  of  the  Peninsula  which 
recently  formed  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  or 
residing  for  a  period  in  the  "  City  of  Flowers," 
on  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Arno,  are  struck  by 
the  fact  that  Nature  has  in  those  climes  done 
more  for  man  than  man  has  done  for  himself — 
tliat  much  is  still  wanting  to  bring  the  country 
and  nation  up  to  that  level  of  civilization  which 
other  social  systems,  that  started  much  later  in 
the  race,  have  reached — they  are  invariably 
reminded,  in  reply  to  any  remark  on  the  subject, 
that  Italy,  and  especially  that  part  of  it,  was 
for  three  hundred  years  subjected  to  the  evil 
influences  of  one  of  the  vilest  des^Dotisms  that 
the  history  of  the  world  records  ;  that  the  effects 
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of  such  a  rule  were  deadly — deadly  to  all  civili- 
zation, deadly  to  industry,  deadly  to  moral 
feeling,  deadly  to  self-respect ;  that  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  by 
possibility  be  cancelled  or  remedied  suddenly 
or  quickly ;  and  that  to  this  misfortune  are  to 
be  attributed  all  those  short-comings  which 
Italy  may  be  reproached  with  since  she  started 
on  her  new  career  of  progress.  To  the  people 
of  more  happily  circumstanced  countries,  who 
have  no  such  wretched  past  to  look'  back  on,  the 
apology  may  perhaps  often  seem  overstrained 
and  insufficient.  They  fully  understand  that 
despotism  is  inimical  to  progress,  but  they  do 
not  altogether  realize  to  themselves  the  degree 
in  which  such  a  despotism  as  that  of  the  Medici 
had  the  effect  of  demoralizing,  and,  as  it  were, 
sucking  out  all  the  energy,  all  the  virility, 
every  good  and  manly  quality,  from  the  nation 
subjected  to  it.  It  needs  an  acquaintance  with 
the  annals  of  the  Medicean  rule  fully  to  appre- 
ciate this.  While  reading  them  the  student 
begins  to  understand  and  to  feel  what  must 
have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  social  condition 
on  the  morals,  minds,  and  manners  of  the 
nation ;  and  after  reading  them,  one  closes  the 
book  with  a  general  notion  of  having  looked  in 
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upon  a  confused  and  moving  scene  of  crimes 
and  degradations,  such  as  the  reader  had  never 
before  supposed  the  existence  of  in  any  age  or 
any  clime.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no 
English  book  has  ever  told  all  the  truth  of  these 
Medici  princes — dukes,  popes,  and  cardinals; 
for  such  a  truthful  and  unveiled  record  could 
not  be  printed  in  our  decent  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue,  or  would  be  scouted  from  every  decent 
household  if  it  could.  All  cannot  be  told  ! — yet 
it  is  good  and  useful  for  us  to  know,  and  never 
to  forget,  what  absolute  power  makes  of  those 
who  wield  it,  and  of  those  who  are  the  victims 
of  it. 

The  lesson  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
true  narrative,  taken  from  one  of  the  less-known 
pages  of  the  Medicean  family  history. 

Those  who  have  ever  travelled  from  the  north 
of  Italy  to  Florence,  in  the  days,  now  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  before  any  railway  crossed 
the  Apennines,  will  hardly  have  forgotten  the 
ancient  Medicean  villa  of  Cafaggiolo.  The  old 
post-road  across  the  mountains  passed  within 
sight  of  it,  and  it  is  in  many  respects  too 
remarkable  an  object  to  have  been  forgotten. 
This  same  post-road,  now  rapidly  falling  back, 
for  want  of  traffic,  into  the  condition  of  a  mere 
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bridle-patli,  such,  as  it  was  at  the  period  to 
which  this  story  belongs,  crosses  one  of  the 
dreariest  districts  in  Italy.  Sixty  miles  separate 
Florence  from  Bologna,  and  in  all  that  distance 
the  traveller  passes  no  town,  and  hardly  a 
village.  The  greatest  part  of  it  lies  amid 
the  Apennines,  which  are  in  this  part  of  their 
range  singularly  wild  and  desolate.  When  the 
traveller  coming  from  Bologna  has  reached  the 
second  post-house  before  Florence,  he  will  see, 
on  his  right  hand,  an  edifice  which  will 
assuredly  attract  his  attention — an  ancient 
castellated  building,  with  the  remains  of  a  fosse 
and  drawbridge.  The  castle  itself — for  it  is 
more  castle  than  villa — is  still  in  good  and  strong- 
repair,  and  one  is  surprised  to  see  a  building  of 
so  much  pretension  standing  there  amid  the 
bleak  barren  hills,  without  an  inch  of  garden  or 
ornamental  ground  of  any  sort  about  it,  or  any 
of  those  evidences  either  of  home-like  enjoy- 
ment or  of  magnificence  which  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  are  wont  to  have 
around  them.  You  ask  what  it  is,  and  are 
told,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  that  it  is  "  un  antieo 
castello  Mediceo ;  "  and  you  will  get  nothing 
more  out  of  either  the  postilions  or  the  peasants 
of  the  neighbourhood.     Whether  it  is  that  the 
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memory  of  deeds  that  have  been  done  within 
the  walls  still  haunts  the  place,  in  such  sort  as 
to  make  the  people  unwilling  to  have  the  facts 
recalled  to  their  minds  by  importunate  ques- 
tions, or  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood — usually,  as  Tuscans,  the 
most  gossip-loving  folks  in  the  world — evidently 
do  not  like  to  speak  of  Cafaggiolo. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  the  features 
are  which  produce  the  expression  of  a  building; 
yet  nobody  doubts  that  buildings  have  expres- 
sion, marked  and  various.  And  the  expression 
of  the  castle  of  Cafaggiolo  is  eminently  sinister. 
What  business  has  it  there,  in  the  first  place  ? 
— such  a  residence  as  that,  hidden  among  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  gloomy  Apennines. 
Surely  it  could  only  be  for  the  sake  of  secrecy 
and  skulking  away  out  of  sight,  that  such  a  site 
for  a  dwelling  could  have  been  chosen.  What 
deeds  might  not  have  been  done  within  those 
walls !  What  agonizing  shrieks  may  not  have 
rung  beneath  those  frowning  vaults,  without 
the  possibility  of  their  reaching  any  human 
ear !  Justice — even  such  justice  as  there  was 
in  the  days  when  those  were  inhabited — was 
afar  off.  There,  amid  those  barren  and  wild 
hills,  there  was  no  law  save  the  despot-will  of 
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the  master  of  that  ill-omened  mass  of  blood- 
cemented  walls  ! 

And  the  masters  of  Cafaggiolo  were  the 
Medici ! 

Irresponsible  power  has,  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, produced  noble  criminals,  whose  deeds  have 
after  many  generations  of  experience  warned 
mankind  to  trust  the  well-being  of  society  to  no 
guarantee  short  of  the  absolute  equality  of  its 
members  before  a  law  made  by  all  of  them. 
But  from  various  causes,  which  social  philosophy 
would  probably  find  small  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing, there  never  was  any  country  in  which  the 
evil  consequences  of  the  power  of  the  great 
showed  itself  in  such  a  monstrous  series  of  out- 
rages as  in  Italy.  The  records  of  almost  every 
one  of  the  great  historical  Italian  families  are  a 
tissue  of  deeds  of  violence,  crimes,  and  abomina- 
tions of  all  sorts,  many  of  which  remain  un- 
known to  modern  generations,  because  the 
details  of  them  are  too  horrible  to  be  tolerated 
by  modern  ears,  or  related  in  books  intended 
for  general  circulation  among  decent  people. 
And  among  all  these  names  of  evil  repute,  that 
of  the  Medici  stands  foremost  in  respect  of  the 
atrocities,  of  every  conceivable  description,  com- 
mitted generation  after   generation   by  almost 
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every  one  of  its  numerous  members.  Their 
wealth,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  enormous — 
colossal ;  their  power,  abusively  and  abnormally 
great  even  while  the  so-called  "  Eepublic "  of 
Florence  lasted,  was  absolute  when,  by  a  series  of 
frauds  and  falsehoods,  almost  unmatched  even 
in  the  annals  of  sovereign-houses,  they  became 
sovereigns  of  Tuscany.  There  can  be  no  more 
bitter  irony  on  the  follies  and  basenesses  of 
mankind  than  to  bestow  on  these  men,  among 
the  vilest  of  their  kind,  the  much-abused  epithet 
of  "Great."  But,  according  to  the  world's  use  of 
that  term,  they  had  abundance  of  "  greatness  " 
of  all  sorts  among  them.  They  counted  in  their 
records  —  generals,  dukes,  princes,  queens, 
cardinals,  archdukes,  and  popes  !  Popes, 
gracious  Heaven  !  Yicars  of  Christ !  Infallible 
heads  of  the  universal  Church !  What  a  state 
of  society  must  that  have  been — and  it  is  a 
consideration  which  one  never  ceases  to  contem- 
plate with  ever-fresh  amazement — when,  instead 
of  the  best  men,  or  even  the  apparently  and 
presumably  fittest  men,  for  such  a  station,  some 
of  the  most  infamous  of  the  human  beings  then 
existing  on  God's  earth  were  elected  as  the 
rulers  and  heads  of  His  universal  Church  ! —  the 
representative   of    Christ   on   earth — the   Holy 
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Father !  Two  of  the  Medici  were  Popes  :  Leo 
X.  and  Clement  YII. — and  both  were  such 
as  might  be  expected  to  come  of  that  race. 
Nobody  in  this  day — no  reader,  unless  he  have 
poked  into  the  obscure  and  forgotten  sources  of 
the  contemporary  Italian  history — knows  what 
these  men  were;  and,  as  has  been  hinted,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  fully  what  they  were  in 
pages  intended  to  meet  pure  eyes. 

At  the  date  to  which  it  is  our  present  purpose 
to  call  the  reader's  attention,  the  Medici  family 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  "  greatness."  The 
two  Popes  had  reigned  and  died — Leo  X. 
on  the  1st  of  December,  1521,  and  Clement  YII. 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1534 — not  without 
contributing  largely  to  the  wealth,  influence,  and 
power  of  the  family.  Lorenzo  "  the  Magnifi- 
cent " — Heaven  preserve  mankind  from  such 
magnificence  ! — had  succeeded  in  completing 
the  subjection  of  his  country,  and  had  died 
impenitent,  despite  the  denunciations  of  Savon- 
arola, who  refused  him  absolution  on  his  death- 
bed, in  the  year  1494.  Alessandro,  the  bastard 
son  of  Pope  Clement  YIL,  made  Duke  of 
Florence  by  a  long  course  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood, had  been  murdered  in  his  bed  by  his 
cousin  in  the  year  1537.      He  was  succeeded  by 
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liis  cousin  Cosmo — as  ruthless  a  tyrant  as  ever 
held  a  sceptre — who  left  three  sons,  Francesco, 
Ferdinanclo,  and  Pietro.  Francesco  succeeded 
his  father  as  Grrand  Duke ;  was  married,  first,  to 
Griovanna,  an  Archduchess  of  Austria,  whose 
heart  he  broke  by  his  cruelty  and  neglect,  and, 
secondly,  to  the  notorious  Bianca  Cappello.  His 
conduct  throughout  life  was  such  as  to  make  it 
doubtful  if  he  could  fairly  be  considered  sane ; 
and  when  he  died — poisoned,  in  all  probability, 
by  his  brother  Ferdinando,  or  else  by  his  wife 
administering  to  him  by  mistake  the  poison 
intended  for  her  brother-in-law,  Ferdinando 
(the  story  is  a  very  mysterious  one) — all  his 
subjects  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  Ferdinando 
his  brother  was  a  Cardinal.  But,  of  course,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  service  of  God 
(as  the  theory  of  the  Church  considered  his 
office  to  be  meant  for)  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  throne.  He  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
duly  dispensed  from  his  vows  by  the  Pope, 
became  Grand  Duke,  married,  and  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  long  line  of  Medicean  Grand 
Dukes. 

Pietro,  the  third  of  these  brothers,  was  the 
man  a  small  incident  in  whose  career  is  now  to 
be  presented  to  the  reader. 
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Pietro  was  the  black  sheep  of  the  family ; 
and  when  one  remembers  what  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were,  it  stretches  the  imagin- 
ation a  little  to  conceive  what  the  black  sheep 
of  such  a  flock  could  have  been  !  Possibly,  in- 
deed, there  may  be  ground  for  conjecturing 
that  he  may  have  been  considered  as  especially 
the  scapegrace  of  the  family  by  reason  of  quali- 
ties which  should  have  rendered  him  less 
thoroughly  contemptible  than  his  relatives.  It 
may  have  been  the  want  of  that  hypocrisy 
which  in  high  places  is  apt  to  be  called 
"  decency  "  that  made  him  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
to  his  brothers,  who,  with  all  that  Court 
"  decency "  could  do  for  them,  certainly  had 
neither  of  them  sufficient  respectability  for  two  ! 
He  was  a  younger  brother,  too,  with  an  un- 
limited talent  for  spending  money.  His  bound- 
less extravagance  made  serious  inroads  even  on 
the  Medicean  coffers.  Then  he  absolutely  re- 
fused to  "  settle  "  himself.  As  his  brother,  the 
Grand  Duke  Francesco,  had  no  offspring,  and 
was  not  likely  to  have  any,  it  was  deemed  very 
desirable  that  Don  Pietro  should  marry  again, 
for  he  was  already  a  childless  widower.  But 
this  he  absolutely  refused  to  do — unless  he 
were  well  paid  for  it.     Having  been  to  Spain  in 
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the  service  of  the  Spanish  King,  he  had  brought 
home  with  him  from  that  country  a  very  beauti- 
ful Spanish  girl,  whom  he  insisted  and  persisted 
in  presenting  at  the  Court  of  his  brother.  And 
as  the  immaculate  Bianca  Cappello  was  then  the 
presiding  genius  of  that  Court,  it  may  be  im- 
agined to  what  a  degree  her  purity  and  virtue 
were  shocked  and  outraged  by  such  an  audacity. 
If  the  sun  had  fallen  out  of  the  sky  into  the 
Tuscan  Sea,  all  the  Court  and  its  hangers-on 
could  not  have  been  in  a  greater  state  of  dismay 
and  horror  and  alarm.  As  for  his  personal 
habits  and  vices,  they  are  simply  indescribable. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  were  such  as  to 
force  the  Spanish  Court,  though  anxious  to 
oblige  the  Medicean  Sovereign,  and  certainly  no 
school  of  purity  itself,  to  send  him  out  of  Spain, 
back  again  to  his  native  Florence. 

He  was  then,  as  has  been  said,  a  childless 
widower.  He  had  been  once  married  when 
quite  young ;  and  it  may  be  thought,  perhaps, 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  first  betrothal  may 
have  not  unreasonably  contributed  to  make  him 
unwilling  to  "go  to  the  altar  "  a  second  time. 

His  worthy  and  exemplary  father,  Cosmo, 
had  married  the  Lady  Eleonora  di  Toledo,  of  a 
very  noble  and  illustrious  Spanish  family ;  and 
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the  daughter  of  her  brother,  Don  Garzia,  named 
Eleonora,  like  her  aunt,  lived  in  Cosmo's  Court 
with  the  Grand  Duchess,  her  aunt.  She  came 
there  very  young,  and  is  described  as  having 
been  excessively  beautiful,  and,  when  she  came 
thither,  thoroughly  good,  pure,  and  innocent. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  should  long 
remain  so  in  that  Court,  although  a  person  un- 
versed in  the  history  of  Italian  Courts  would 
hardly  have  guessed  the  source  from  which 
peril  was  to  come  to  her. 

Cosmo,  the  Duke,  the  husband  of  her  aunt, 
and  now  an  old  man,  "  fell  in  love  "  with  her, 
as  the  misused  phrase  goes,  by  which  we  so 
constantly  take  the  great  name  of  "  love "  in 
vain.  He  fell  in  love  with  his  young  niece, 
and  his  affection  for  her  was  so  great  that  he 
soon  found  it  expedient  to  hide  the  results  of  his 
love  by  causing  his  young  son,  Pietro,  to  marry 
her! 

Pietro  did  as  he  was  bid.  But  it  is  not 
wonderful,  under  the  circumstances,  that  he  did 
not  feel  any  great  attachment  for  his  wife.  His 
own  conduct  was  already  such  as  to  make  it 
utterly  out  of  the  question  that  he  should  have 
been  a  loving  or  even  a  decent  husband  for  any 
woman ;  but,  of  course,  the  circumstances  under 
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which  his  marriage  had  been  made  provided  for 
him  a  ready  excuse.  It  would  be  quite  in 
accordance  with  Medicean  ways  and  habits  to 
suppose  that  the  nature  of  his  son's  habits  was, 
in  the  mind  of  Cosmo,  a  reason  for  selecting 
him  to  be  the  husband  of  his  youthful  mistress, 
since  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should  be 
found  to  hold  that  position. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  very  little  time 
elapsed  before  the  seed  which  had  been  sown 
began  to  bear  its  natural  fruit ;  and  the  un- 
happy young  wife  showed  herself  disposed  to 
better  the  infamous  teaching  she  had  met  with 
in  the  Medicean  Court.  She  was  not  long  dis- 
posed to  be  contented  either  with  a  lover  more 
than  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  or  with  the 
absolute  neglect  of  her  young  husband.  She 
was  very  soon  liberated  from  the  former  by 
Cosmo's  death ;  and  then  we  shortly  find  her 
carrying  on  a  love-correspondence  with  a  young 
man  of  the  Antinori  family.  Unfortunately, 
her  new  lover  had  been  guilty  of  killing  a  man 
in  a  quarrel,  and  had  for  this  offence  been  exiled 
to  the  Isle  of  Elba.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  lovers  corresponded ;  and  the  exiled  man 
entrusted  a  letter  for  his  mistress  to  his  brother. 
The  brother  went  to  the  palace  in  Florence,  for 
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the  purpose  of  executing  his  commission,  but, 
unluckily,  he  was  not  able  to  see  the  Lady 
Eleonora  immediately.  He  had  to  wait,  to- 
gether with  some  others,  till  she  should  make 
her  appearance  in  the  reception-room.  He 
waited  awhile;  then,  tired  of  waiting,  and 
having  business  elsewhere,  he  entrusted  the 
fatal  letter  to  one  Griulio  Ceccini,  a  musician, 
who  was  also  waiting  to  see  the  Princess.  This 
man's  curiosity  was  excited  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  letter.  Instead  of  delivering  it  to  the  Lady 
Eleonora,  as  he  had  undertaken  to  do,  he  read 
it,  and  had  no  sooner  made  himself  master  of 
the  contents  than  he  carried  the  fatal  paper  to 
the  Grand  Duke  Francisco. 

Of  any  sentiment  approaching  to  a  true  con- 
ception of  honour^  Francisco  was  as  incapable  as 
the  vilest  mortal  that  ever  breathed.  But  he 
was  not  insensible  to  the  feeling  of  self-love,  and 
an  intrigue  carried  on  between  his  sister-in-law 
and  one  of  his  subjects  was  calculated  to  bring 
ridicule  and  contempt  upon  the  Court.  The 
Duke,  therefore,  was  eager  to  "  vindicate  the 
honour  of  his  family,"  and  forthwith  sent  for 
the  offending  go-between.  Antinori  came,  and 
heard  the  damning  letter  read  out  by  Fran- 
cisco.    He  required  no  more  words  to  tell  him 
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what  his  own  fate  was  to  be ;  so,  without 
attempting  any  excuse,  he  quietly  walked  off  to 
the  Bargello  (the  Medicean  prison,  and  place 
of  execution),  and  was  there  strangled  without 
more  ado.  For  a  short  time,  the  real  offender, 
the  other  brother,  who  was  in  exile  at  Elba, 
managed  to  escape  the  Duke's  vengeance ;  but, 
before  long  he  too  was  caught,  and  underwent 
the  same  fate. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  the  unhappy  young  wife  the 
while,  and  all  the  terrible  suspense  and  terror 
of  her  position.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Duke  himself  in  any  way  meddled  with  her 
fate.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  husband 
himself  was  the  proper  person  to  avenge  his 
own  "  honour ; " — the  honour  of  Pietro  de' 
Medici !  For  some  little  time  nothing  was 
done ;  and  perhaps  the  trembling  woman  hoped 
that  the  nearness  of  her  connection  with  the 
late  Grand  Duchess,  and  the  influential  position 
and  high  rank  of  her  family  in  Spain,  with 
which  Court  it  was  important  for  that  of  Tus- 
cany at  that  time  to  stand  well,  might  induce  a 
husband,  who,  as  far  as  his  own  feelings  were 
concerned,  cared  nothing  whatsoever  for  his  wife 
or  her  conduct,  to  take  no  notice  of  her  fault. 
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In  the  meantime  some  friend  of  the  unhappy 
woman,  or  of  her  family,  communicated  to  her 
brother,  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo,  who  Was  at 
Naples,  the  danger  in  which  she  stood,  and 
intimated  to  him  the  great  and  pressing  need 
there  was,  that  he,  at  least  by  his  presence  in 
Florence,  should  do  something  to  protect  her 
and  her  reputation  from  the  storm  that  was 
threatening  to  break  over  her.  But  this  Spanish 
brother  not  only  absolutely  refused  to  meddle 
in  the  matter  in  any  way,  but  took  effectual 
means  to  prevent  the  confidential  person  sent 
from  coming  to  speech  with  his,  and  his  un- 
fortunate sister's,  father,  Don  G-arzia.  The 
"  honour,"  of  the  Spanish  family,  it  seems,  did 
not  in  any  wise  require  that  one  of  its 
daughters  should  be  in  any  degree  protected 
from  the  danger  of  falling  into  evil,  or  assisted 
to  conceal  a  fault,  but  only  that  she  should  be 
left  to  wash  it  out  with  her  blood.  Such  was 
the  Spanish  code  of  honour  !  And  it  must  be 
understood  that  at  that  time  Spanish  ways  and 
manners  in  all  things,  from  the  fashioning  of  a 
garment  and  the  turn  of  a  phrase  to  the  treat- 
ment of  a  wife,  were  the  fashionable  ways  and 
manners  at  the  Tuscan  Court,  and  generally 
throughout  Italy.     Such  had  been  the  case  from 
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the  time  when  Naples  became  a  dependency  of 
the  Court  of  Spain ;  and  the  change  was  a 
powerfully  contributing  element  among  the 
causes  w^hich  produced  Italian  deterioration  and 
degradation.  Social  manners,  morals,  and  poli- 
tical ideas  all  were  modified  greatly  for  the 
worse  by  this  prevalence  of  Spanish  fashions. 
And,  of  course,  the  merchant-descended  princes 
of  the  Tuscan  reigning  family  were  especially 
desirous  of  proving  the  "  blueness "  of  their 
blood  and  their  right  to  be  considered  as  good 
as  the  best,  by  assimilating  themselves  and 
their  ways  and  manners  in  all  things  to  the 
fashionable  standard. 

And  this  Don  Pietro  de'  Medici  proceeded  to 
do  in  the  most  approved  fashion. 

Tearing  himself  away,  at  the  call  of  "honour, 
from  the  loathsome  slough  of  vices,  excesses, 
and  impurities  of  all  sorts  which  had  already 
well-nigh  destroyed  his  body  as  well  as  his  soul, 
and  rendered  him  unfit  not  only  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  any  woman,  but  to  approach  any  decent 
and  self-respecting  female,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  Castle  of  Cafaggiolo  amid  the  Apennines. 

This  remote  mountain-stronghold  was  one  of 
the  oldest  possessions  of  the  Medici.  The  name 
is   formed  from  a  word   met   with   in   ancient 
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charters  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  which 
signified  an  enclosed  part,  or  portion  of  forest 
surrounded  by  walls.  It  seems  to  have  been 
used  by  the  earlier  generations  of  the  Medici 
as  a  place  to  which  the  young  scions  of  the 
house  might  be  sent  out  of  the  way  of  the 
dangers  and  temptations  of  Florence  and  other 
cities.  And  certainly,  if  solitude  could  make 
innocence,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  a 
residence  at  Cafaggiolo  would  produce  it.  The 
experiment  does  not  seem  to  have  answered, 
however,  or  the  hope,  if  it  existed,  to  have  been 
fulfilled.  For  Lorenzo  "the  Magnificent"  and 
his  brother  Griuliano  passed  the  first  years  of  their 
lives  here.  And  Griovanni,  who  was  afterwards 
Pope  Leo  X.,  here  received  his  early  education 
from  the  celebrated  Politian,  and  frequently 
received  the  visits  of  the  no  less  celebrated 
scholars  Ficinus  and  Pico  delle  Mirandola. 

It  was  utterly  tenantless  when  Don  Pietro, 
riding  over  the  wild  mountain  bridle-paths, 
attended  by  some  ruffian  creature  of  the  house, 
sought  its  solitude.  As  it  is  seen  now,  the 
vicinity  of  the  post-road  gives  the  place  at 
least  some  sign  of  communication  with  the 
world  of  living  men,  some  token  of  connection 
with  humanity.     But  none  such  existed  at  the 
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time  to  which  this  narrative  refers.  The 
desolate  spot  was  approached  only  by  a  horse- 
path over  the  mountains. 

For  awhile  Pietro  brooded  over  his  purpose, 
and  then  he  sent  a  summons  to  his  wife  ordering 
her  to  come  and  join  him  at  Cafaggiolo.  The 
invitation  was  not  one  of  a  reassuring  character, 
and  the  terrified  woman  hesitated  long  and 
doubted  much  before  she  could  make  up  her 
mind  to  obey  the  summons.  But  what  could 
she  do,  or  how  help  herself  ?  Her  brother  and 
her  father  were  afar  off,  and  had  determined  to 
leave  her  to  her  fate !  From  the  Grand  Duke, 
or  from  the  law,  of  course,  nothing  was  to  be 
hoped  and  no  protection  to  be  had.  Her  lover 
had  already  been  put  to  death.  He  had  been 
executed  nine  days  before  that  on  which  Eleo- 
nora — trembling,  hesitating,  reluctant,  as  one 
sees  a  poor  doomed  animal  warned  by  its  instinct 
against  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  shambles — 
at  last  started  on  her  terrible  journey  to  the 
sinister  spot  to  which  she  was  summoned. 

Arrived  there,  all  was  silent  as  the  grave. 
There  was  no  eager  husband — no  servant,  even — 
to  meet  her  at  the  threshold.  The  attendant 
who  had  accompanied  her  on  the  journey  caused 
her  to  enter  the  gloomy  pile  ;  and  as  she  stepped 
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beneatli  the  archway  she  looked  back  with  a 
long  lingering  glance  on  the  last  light  of  the 
evening  sun,  tipping  with  gold  the  summits  of 
the  neighbouring  Apennines.  There  is  nothing 
beautiful  in  the  prospect  that  met  her  eye.  It 
is  a  barren  and  a  dreary  one.  But,  at  least,  out- 
side of  those  grim  walls  there  was  light  and  life, 
the  liberty  of  the  open  air,  the  free  hillsides,  and 
the  glory  of  the  golden  sunset.  And  she  walked 
into  the  gloom  with  terrible  misgiving  that  on  all 
she  left  behind  her  she  should  never  look  again. 
She  found  her  husband  in  a  large  vaulted 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  with  little  of  furniture 
in  it  save  a  huge  crucifix  hanging  on  the  naked 
wall.  He  did  not  keep  her  long  in  suspense. 
No  precautions  were  necessary  within  those 
terrible  walls.  Let  her  shriek  as  she  might, 
her  cries  could  not  pierce  them ;  and  if  they  did 
pierce  them,  there  was  no  ear  to  hear,  and  no 
arm  to  help.  No  sooner  had  the  door  of  the 
room  closed  behind  her,  than,  without  any  word 
of  either  warning  or  reproving,  he  stabbed  her 
to  the  heart  with  his  dagger.  And  when  after 
a  while  some  one  of  the  ruffians  who  were  in 
attendance  on  him  entered  the  apartment,  he 
was  found  kneeling  before  the  crucifix,  with  the 
bleeding  corpse  by  his  side,  praying  to  be  for- 
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given  for  the  deed,  and  promising  Heaven,  as 
an  inducement  to  the  granting  of  the  pardon 
asked,  that  he  would  lead  the  remainder  of  his 
life  ....  (more  virtuously,  more  decently,  in 
less  absolute  abandonment  to  all  the  most 
hideous  vices  ?  Not  at  all !)  .  .  .  .  that  he 
would,  if  he  might  be  pardoned  for  the  deed  he 
had  just  done,  lead  the  remainder  of  his  life — ■ 
in  celibacy ! 

He  did  not  keep  his  vow  even  in  this  matter. 
When  it  was  subsequently  deemed  expedient  for 
the  house  of  Medici  that  he  should  marry,  abun- 
dance of  grave  and  learned  theologians  were 
found  to  explain  to  him  that,  from  a  variety 
of  considerations,  his  vow  was  "  not  binding !  " 

To  the  populace,  who  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  "  honour "  and  its  requirements,  it 
was  given  out  that  Eleonora  had  died  from 
breaking  a  blood-vessel,  in  consequence  of  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  to  which  it  is  stated  that 
she  was  subject.  But  from  the  members  of  her 
own  family,  and  especially  from  the  King  of 
Spain,  whose  subject  she  was,  there  was  no 
thought  of  keeping  the  truth.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  important  that  all  those  persons  should 
know  that  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Medici  had 
known  how  duly  to  vindicate  his  honour 
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This  is  the  letter  which  the  Grand  Duke 
Francisco  wrote  to  his  ambassador,  about  to 
start  for  Sjoain,  on  the  subject  : — 

"  Although  in  the  letter  [i.e.,  the  formal  public 
despatch  sent  to  the  King]  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  the  Lady  Eleonora  died  from  natural  causes, 
you  will,  nevertheless,  tell  his  Catholic  Majesty 
that  II  Sign  ore  Don  Pietro,  our  brother,  took 
her  life  himself,  because  she  betrayed  him  by 
her  conduct,  which  was  unworthy  of  a  gentle- 
woman. All  which  was  communicated  to  her 
brother,  Don  Pedro ;  and  he  was  begged  to 
come  here,  but  he  would  not  do  so,  nor  would 
he  allow  the  messenger  to  speak  with  Don 
G-arzia.  [It  is  observable  that  the  Grand  Duke 
here  represents  the  communication  as  having 
been  made  to  his  brother-in-law  by  the  injured 
husband.  But  other  accounts  represent  the 
message  as  having  been  sent  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  wife.  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Duke  knew  of  the  sending  of  the  message,  and 
of  its  failure  to  elicit  any  reply.]  It  is  our 
will,"  proceeds  the  Duke,  "  that  his  Majesty 
should  know  the  truth,  both  because  it  is  our 
desire  that  he  should  be  informed  of  all  the 
affairs  of  our  family,  and  especially  of  this  one ; 
because,  if  the  veil  were  not  removed  from  this 
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business,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  we  were  not 
in  a  position  to  serve  his  Majesty  well  and 
honourably.  [That  is  to  say,  that  if  Don  Pietro 
went  to  Spain  with  the  suspicion  of  murder  on 
him,  without  the  motive  of  the  murder  being 
explained,  the  King  of  Spain  would  be  perhaps 
unwilling  to  receive  him  as  favourably  as  it  was 
hoped  he  would.]  On  the  earliest  opportunity 
the  whole  account  of  the  matter  shall  be  sent  to 
his  Majesty ;  and  he  will  then  see  what  just 
reason  Don  Pietro  had  to  act  as  he  has  done." 

The  King  of  Spain  seems  to  have  accepted 
this  explanation  w4th  full  approbation ;  and 
when,  shortly  afterwards,  Don  Pietro  arrived  in 
Madrid,  he  was  received  with  the  most  flattering 
honours,  and  given  high  employment  in  his 
Majesty's  service. 

Nevertheless,  Nemesis — Horace's  ^'pcena  pede 
claudo  " — came  up  with  Don  Pietro  at  last.  Bad 
as  all  the  other  members  of  his  family  were,  he 
was  too  bad  for  them  !  They  did  not  at  all  feel 
that  their  own  characters  in  the  world  could 
stand  up  advantageously  under  the  load  of  his 
infamy.  And  then  they  were  tired  out  by  his 
unceasing  and  exorbitant  demands  for  money  ; 
and  ....  at  last  the  supply  stopped  altogether. 
Something  he  got  from  the  King  of  Spain.    But 
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the  end  was  tliat  lie  died,  worn  out  by  a  compli- 
cation of  diseases,  the  results  of  his  vices,  and 
in  the  utmost  indigence  and  misery,  at  Madrid, 
in  1604. 

The  body  of  the  haj)less  Eleonora  was  carried 
to  Florence,  and  buried  in  the  sacristy  of  St. 
Lorenzo,  the  parish  church  of  the  Medici.  In 
1608,  during  some  repairs  then  done  to  the 
church,  the  body  was  removed  temporarily  from 
its  resting-place,  and  was  seen  by  the  writer  of 
a  manuscript  history  of  the  Medici  from  which 
the  above  account  has  been-  in  great  part  taken. 
He  records  that  "  the  corpse  was  in  no  degree 
injured  or  corrupted  by  decay ;  the  nose,  most 
marvellous  of  all,  being  entirely  uninjured  ;  and 
so  beautiful  that  she  appeared  exactly  as  if  she 
were  sleeping,  dressed  as  she  was  all  in  white."* 

*  There  are  many  cases  on  record  of  bodies  having  been 
-thus  preserved  from  decay  in  the  burial-places  of  Florence. 
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